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Awone the marked occurrences of 
themonth which has just elapsed, the 
assembling of this Convention will hold 
a prominent rank, as well from the ex- 
tent and importance of the objects which 
prompted it, and the extraordinary num- 
bers who attended it, as from the entire 
unanimity, yet withal decisiveness, of the 
voice it uttered; the principles it holds 
forth, and the organization which it 
adopted to carry these principles out, and 
to render them living and operative in the 
future political coatests of the Union. 

It falls, therefore, quite within the 
scope of a Keview which professes to 
give a living impress of leading political 
events, and especially of such as may be 
supposed specially to illustrate and ad- 
vance the political principles which it is 
alike our duty and our pride to inculcate 
and sustain, to render some account of 
this great Convention, so thoroughly 
whig in its aims, although studiously and 
designedly divested of any mere party 
organization. 

he new states of the west, as well 
those around the great lakes as those in 
the valley of the Mississipi, had become 
impatient under the repeated disappoint- 
ments of their jast expectations of aid 
from the federal government, towards the 
improvement of the rivers and harbors, 
upon the secure and uninterrupted na- 
vigation of which, the growth and pros- 
perity of those states, and necessarily, 
therefore, the growth and prosperity of 
the whole country, so materially depend. 


THE CHICAGO 


CONVENTION. 


In a former number of this Review, we 

pointed out the rash and unjustifiable use 
made by successive Presidents of the veto 
power, in order to defeat the appropria- 
tions for those rivers and harbors, made 
by both Houses of Congress, and we ven- 
tured even then to assume that eventually 
the whole region interested in such im- 
provements, would necessarily be driven 
to unite, as upon the one great common 
interest, in such a determined line of po- 
licy, as would compel from candidates for 
public favor, 2 compliance with the rea- 
sonable wishes, at once, and obvious in- 
terests, of those states. 

At an earlier day, and in a more deci- 
sive form than we anticipated, this course 
has been taken. 

The idea of a general convention, at 
which delegates should be invited to be 
present from all the States in the Union, 
which felt interested in extending the 
means and facilities of intercourse be- 
tween = om and the cers 
coast, oating in blic 
mind. A fixed form and deena cos 

iven to it at a meeting, accidentally and 

astily gathered, of Western men, at 
Rathbun’s Hotel, in New York, in Sep- 
tember of last year, and then it was re- 
solved that a convention should be invit- 
ed to assemble, during the present sum- 
pees og a a lakes, or 
in ississippi valley. 

The suggestion was well received, 
alike on the sea-board and in the interior, 
and Chics~0 and St. Louis competed for 
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the honour of holding and entertaining 
such a convention. Considerations of 
greater accessibility from the north and 
east, decided the choice in favour of 
Chicago, and St. Louis gracefully yielded 
her claim, and lent all her influence to- 
wards rendering the assemblage in Chi- 

as imposing as possible, alike by 
numbers, and by the character and intel- 
ligence of the delegates, 

Chicago, a city of yesterday,as it were, 
springing from the wilderness within the 
Jast fifteen years, entered at once with 
earnestness, and in a liberal spirit, upon 
the work, A committee of its leading 
citizens, without distinction of party, 
prepared the programme of the Conven- 
tion, appointed the time, and addressed 
invitations to prominent friends of the 
cause, throughout the Union, urging 
their attendance and assuring them of a 
welcome. The fire spread—and in sev- 
enteen states and territories, meetings 
were held, and delegates were appointed 
to attend the “North Western Harbor 
and River Convention, to be held at Chi- 
cago, on the Sth July;” and from all 
these states and territories delegations 
did attend. Atthe time appointed, Chi- 

0, which isa city of some 15,000 in- 
habitants, found itself literally besieged 
by an army of delegates, arriving at its 
call, to co-operate with it in such mea- 
sures as should be deemed wisest and 
best for the promotion of a great common 
cause. So great was the number, that 
up to the day of committing these lines 
to the press, no official return had been 
made of them. They were variously 
computed at from 3 to 4000, and they 
were deputed by the following states and 
territories— 

Maine 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Indiana 

The delegates from states around the 
lakes were numbered by hundreds— 
those from more distant states by tens 
and by units; but it was early agreed 
upon, as one of the rules of proceeding 
in the Convention, that on all contested 
questions the voting should be by states, 
according to the vote of each in the elec- 
toral college—and the respective dele- 
gates were requested, as a preliminary to 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Iowa 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
Kentucky 
Georgia 
Florida 
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the full organization of the Convention, 
to designate each its foreman, by whom 
the vote of the state should on such oc. 
casions be cast. It may be stated here, 
as decisive of the subsequent unanimity 
of the Convention, that not a case occur. 
red, during the whole deliberations, 
where a resort to division by states was 
necessary—all questions having been 
carried by acclamation that amounted 
almost to absolute unanimity. 

It would be no ungrateful task to the 
writer, who was one of that distinguished 
delegated body, to describe at some 
length here, the admirable, liberal, and 
tasteful arrangements made by the citi- 
zens of Chicago for the accommodation 
and due entertainment of the vast crowd 
attracted by such an occasion to their 
city, but the requisite space could not, 
we are well aware, be spared us in the 
columns of the Review. We must say, 
however, that nothing could be betier 
arranged, or better adapted to the ends in 
view, than the preparations and accon. 
modation for the Convention, both while 
assembled as a body, and when scat. 
tered amongst the various public and pri- 
vate houses in the town.—A magnilicent 
tent, lofty spacious and airy, was erected 
in the public square, and beneath it were 
placed temporary benches, capable of 
seating more than 3000 persons. On one 
side was raised an elevated platform for 
the presiding officers, speakers and re- 
porters, and all around was open. 

The day named for the assembling of 
the Convention, the fifth of July, falling 
on Monday, the commemoration of the 
national anniversary was not unfittingly 
blended with the ceremonial of inaugs- 
rating this, in its true and best sense, 
National Convention—and one derived 
Justre and interest from the other. The 
whole population of the neighboring 
counties oF Illinois seemed to be poured 
into Chicago for the occasion, and highly 
honorable indeed was the conduct of the 
dense crowd. Undera burning sun, and 
amid all the natural excitement and exv- 
berance of spirits on this great festive 
occasion, it was the observation of all, 
that no indecorum, no intemperance, 00 
wrangling, were any where seen 0! 
heard. The military pageant, the fire- 
men’s pageant—the latter unsurpassed 
for admirable keeping and effect—and the 
civil pageant, all swept past, without a1 
accident to mar, or an excess tostain, the 
great holiday. 

The whole parade was conducted to, 














































































































































1847.] The Chicago 
and dismissed atthe public square, where 
the Convention was to assemble : and ac- 
cordingly there they did assemble, about 
12 o'clock. The Mayor of Chicago, 
Hon. James Curtis, opened the proceed- 
ings in a very pertinent, brief, and well- 
delivered address, welcoming the Con- 
vention to the city, and expressing in its 
name the gratification felt by all her 
citizens that Chicago had been selected 
as the place of meeting. 

The Convention was then temporarily 
organized by ree: f as chairman, 
Jas. L. Barton, of Buffalo, This gentle- 
man, being connected and thoroughly 
conversant with the lake trade, its com- 
mencement, progress, difficulties, and de- 
lays, had contributed as much probably as 
any one individual, by a letter published 
in the preceding year, and addressed to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce in the House of Representatives, 
to arouse attention to the claims and 
merits of the lakes, by the statistics he 
first gathered and set forth, in an authen- 
tic form, of the extent of that commerce 
of the lakes, and of the calamities to 
which it was subject, for want of suffi- 
cient harbors. His selection as temporary 

resident was therefore a fit tribute to 
Important services. At his suggestion 
the blessing of Heaven was invoked upon 
the deliberations of the Convention, by 
the Rev. W. Allen, a delegate from 
Massachusetts, and formerly president 
of Bowdoin College; and then these 
rules for the government of the Conven- 
tion were adopted : 

“1, The states shall be called over, 
and the delegations through one of their 
number shall report a written list of the 
names of their delegates in attendance 
from each state and territory, giving 
their locality as far as practicable. 

“2. A committee of one from each 
state and territory, (to be designated by 
the delegation thereof,) shall be appoint- 
ed to report to the Convention officers for 
its government, rules for its conduct, and 
the order of its business. 

“3. Upon a division being called for 
onany question, the delegation of each 
state and territory shall be entitled to 
cast the vote of the state or territory, ac- 
cording to its representation in the fede- 
ral government. Territories to be enti- 
tled to four votes. 

“4, Each delegation is requested to 
appoint one of their number to respond 
tothe chair in casting the vote of their 
state or territory. 
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“ Mr. Field, of N. Y., requested that 
the propositions be put separately, which 
was agreed to. 

** On motion of Solon Robinson, of Ia. 
the reports of delegates were postponed 
until after the permanent organization of 
the Convention.” 

A committee of one from each delega- 
tion was then appointed by the respéctive 
delegations to report permanent officers 
of the Convention, rules for its proceed- 
ings, &«, TheConvention took a recess 
till four o'clock in the afternoon. 

On re-assembling, the committee on 
nominations not being ready to report, 
calls were made on several persons to ad- 
dress the Convention, and the Rev. W. 
Allen, Mr. Senator Corwin, and others, 
answered the call, and kept the meeting 
in good humour till the committee came 
in with their report. That report, as to 
the nominations, was unanimously 
adopted, and the convention was perma- 
nently organized forthwith as follows— 

President. 
EDWARD BATES, of Missouri. 


Vice Presidents. 
John A. Brockway, Conn. 
J. G, Camp, Florida, 

T. B. King, Ga. 

E. W. L. Ellis, Ind. 

W. Woodbridge, Mich. 
E. Corning, N. Y. 

L. Kirkpatrick, N. J. 
Gov. Bibb, Ohio. 

A. W. Loomis, Pa. 

Mr. Hoppin, R. Island. 
J. H. Tweedy, Wis, 

A. W. Watkins, Missouri. 
Judge Williams, lowa. 
Charles Hempstead, JIl. 
M. A. Chandler, Maine. 
W. P. Eustis, Mass. 


Secretartes. 
Schuyler Colfax, Ia. 
N. E. Edwards, Illinois. 
F. W. Fenno, N. Y. 
A. B. Chambers, Mo. 
Aaron Hobart, Mass. 
David Noble, Mich. 
Peter McMartin, N. J. 
N. W. Otis, Ohio. 
Frederick 8. Lovell, Wis. 
H. W. Starr, Iowa. 


The committee then further reported 
rules of proceeding for the Convention, 
mode of conducting business, &c., all in 
the form of separate resolutions. A long 
and earnest debate ensued upon this part 
of ihe report, which resulted substan- 
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tially in the adoption of parliamentary 
rules of proceeding, as those by which 
the Convention would be governed, and 
of the recommendation that one from 
each state, to be named by the chair- 
man, prepare resolutions to be sub- 
mitted to the Convention, expressive of 
its views and aims. When this was 
done, the meeting adjourned to next 
morning at nine o’clock. 

Accordingly on Tuesday the Conven- 
tion re-assembled, and as the committee 
on resolutions was not prepared to re- 
port, the letters of various distinguished 
men invited to attend the Convention, 
but who had excused themselves, were 
called for and read. Of these we do not 
think itessential to give all; but some, 
either from theirown peculiarities or those 
of the writer, or from his high standing, 
we deem it right to embody in this re- 
cord. They are annexed :— 


Marshfield, June 26, 1847. 

Gentlemen—1| am quite obliged to you 
for your very kind and respectful letter, 
addressed to me at Nashville, inviting me 
to attend the Chicago Convention, If my 
health had allowed me to continue the 
journey which [ was then prosecuting, it 
would have brought me into the north-west 
in time to have been with you the Ist of 
July ; but being compelled, by illness, to 
abandon the purpose of getting over the 
mountains, it was of course not in my 
power to attend the Convention. 

You speak, gentlemen, in terms of too 
much commendation, I fear, ef my efforts 
in the cause of internal and western im- 
provement. I can only say that those 
efforts have been earnest, long-Continued, 
and made from the single desite of pro- 
moting the great interests of the country. 
Of the power of the government to make 
appropriations for erecting .harbors and 
clearing rivers, I never entertained a par- 
ticle of doubt. This power, in my judg- 
ment, is not partial, limited, obscure, ap- 
plicable to some uses, and not applicable 
to others, to some states, and not to others, 
to some rivers, and not to others, as seems 
to have been the opinion of gentlemencon- 
nected with the Memphis Convention, 
For one, I reject all such far-fetched and 
unnatural distinctions, In my opinion the 
authority of the government, in this re- 
spect, rests directly on the grant of the 
commercial power to Congress ; and this 
has been so understood from the beginning 
by the wisest and best men, who have been 
concerned in the administration of the 
government ; and is consequently general, 
and limited only by the importance of each 
particular subject, and the discretion of 
Congress. 
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I hope the Convention may do much 
good, by enforcing the necessity of exer. 
cising these just powers of the goverp- 
ment. There are no new inventions nor 
new constructions or qualifications of the 
constitutional power to be resorted to; 
there is no new political path to be struck 
out.—It is simply for the people to say 
whether prejudice, party prepossessions, 
and party opposition, shall, at fonath; give 
way to fair reasoning, to precedent and 
experience, to the judgment of the great 
men who have gone before us, and to those 
momentous considerations of public in- 
terest, which now so imperatively call on 
Congress to do its duty. I am, gentlemen, 
with much regard, 

Your obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 

Dan. WesstTeR. 

To Messrs. S. Lisle Smith, Justin But. 

terfield, and others, 


LETTER FROM GOV. WRIGHT, 


Canton, May 31, 1847. 

Gentlemen—Your circular, inviting me 
to attend a “‘ North-western Harbor and 
River Convention,” to be assembled at 
Chicago, on the first Monday of July 
next, was duly received, forwarded by Mr. 
Whiting, of your committee. 

My attention had been previously called 
to the subject by the invitation of a friend 
at your city, to attend the Convention, and 

enerously tendering me quarters .in his 
amily during its sittings. I was forced, 
from the state of my private business, to 
inform him that I could not make the jour- 
ney at the time named; and the period 
which has elapsed since I declined fis in- 
vitation, has only tended to confirm the 
conclusion pronounced to him. 

Were it possible for me to attend the 
proposed Convention, without an unrea- 
sonable sacrifice, 1 should most gladly do 
so, as my location gives me a strong feel- 
ing in reference to the prosperity and 
safety of the commerce of the lakes. The 
subject of the improvement of the lake 
harbors is one which my service in Con- 
gress has rendered somewhat familiar to 
me in a legislative aspect, while my per- 
sonal travel upon the two lower lakes, has 
made the necessity for these improvements 
manifest to my senses. 

Iam aware that questions of constitu- 
tional powers have been raised in refer- 
ence to appropriations of money by Con- 
gress to the improvement of the lake 
harbors, and [ am well convinced that hon- 
est men have sincerely entertained strong 
scruples upon this point: but all my ob 
servations and experience have induced me 
to believe that these scruples, where the 
individual admits the power to improve 
the Atlantic harbors, arise from the want 
of an acquaintance with the lakes, and 
the commerce upon them, and an inability 
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to believe the facts in relation to that com- 
merce, when truly stated. It is not easy 
for one familiar with the lakes and lake 
commerce, to realize the degree of incre- 
dulity as to the magnitude and importance 
of both, which is found in the minds of 
honest and well-informed men residing in 
remote portions of the Union, and having 
no acquaintance with either; while 1 do 
not recollect an instance of a member of 
Congress, who has travelled the lakes, and 
observed the commerce upon them, within 
the last ten years, requiring any further 
evidence or argument to induce him to 
admit the constitutional power, and the 
ropriety, of appropriations for lake har- 
ors, as much as for those of the Atlantic 
coast, I have been of opinion, therefore, 
that to impress the minds of the people, of 
all portions of the Union, with a realizing 
sense of the facts, as they are, in relation 
to these inland seas, and their already vast 
and rapidly-increasing commerce, would 
be all that is required to secure such ap- 
propriations as the state of the national 
treasury will, from time to time, permit 
for the improvement of lake harbors. I 
mean the improvement of such harbors as 
the body of lake commerce requires for its 
convenience and safety, as contradistin- 
guished from the numerous applications 
for these improvements, which the va- 
rious conflicting local interests upon the 
shores of the lakes, may prompt; and I 


make this distinction, because my own 
observation has shown that applications 


for harbor improvements, at the public 
expense, are made and pressed, within dis- 
tances of avery few miles, and at loca- 
tions where, from the natural position of 
the lake and coast, a good harbor at either 
oint would secure to the commerce of the 
ake all the convenience and security of 
duplicate improvements. Much of the 
difficulty of obtaining’ appropriations, 
grows out of these conflicting applications; 
and the sternness with which all are press- 
ed as necessary to lake commerce, impairs 
the confidence of strangers to the local 
ren and interests, in the importance 
of all. 

It is the duty of those who urge these 
improvements, for the great object for 
which alone they should be made at the 
expense of the nation, viz: the conyeni- 
ence and safety of lake commerce, to be 
honest with Congress, and to urge appro- 
priations only at points where these con- 
siderations demand them. 

The river improvements constitute a 
much more difficult subject, and the con- 
nexion of them with the lake harbors has 
often, to my knowledge, fatally prejudiced 
the former. There are applications for 
improvements of rivers, about which, as 
a matter of principle and constitutional 
power, I have no more doubt than about 


, 
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the harbors upon the lakes or the Atlantic 
coast, and there are those which, in my 
judgment, come neither Within the. prin- 
ciple nor the constitutional power; but to 
draw a line between two classes of cases 
I cannot. I have witnessed numerous at- 
tempts to do this, but none of them have 
appeared very sound or very practical. 
The facts and circumstances are so varied 
between the various applications, that I 
doubt whether any general rule can be 
laid down, which will be found just and 
practical; and I think the course most 
likely to secure a satisfactory result, with 
the least danger to the violation of princi- 
ple, wovld be for Congress to act sepa- 
rately and independently upon each appli- 
cation, There has appeared to me one 
broad distinction between these cases, 
which has not always been regarded, but 
which, I think, always should be. It is 
between the applications to protect and 
secure the safety of commerce upon rivers 
where it exists, and is regularly carried on 
in defiance of the obstructions sought to 
be removed, and in the face of the dan- 
gers they place in its way; and those ap- 
plications which ask the improvement of 
rivers, that commerce may be extended 
upon them, where it is not.. The one 
class os to me to ask Congress to reg- 
ulate and protect commerce upon rivers 
where commerce in fact exists, and the 
other to create it upon rivers where it does 
not exist. This distinction, if carefully 
observed, might aid in determining some 
applications of both classes, but it is not a 
sufficient dividing line for practical legis- 
lation, if it is for the settlement of the 
principle upon which all such applica- 
tions should rest. I use the term ‘“* com- 
merce” in this definition, as I do in this 
letter, in its constitutional sense and 
scope. 

I must ask your penn. gentlemen, for 
troubling you with so long and hasty a 
communication, in it to your note. It 
is not made for any public use, but to ex- 
press to you very imperfectly some of my 
views upon the interesting subjects you 
bring to my notice, which I shall not have 
the pleasure of communicating in person, 
and to satisfy you that I am not indifferent 
to your request. 

Be pleased to accept my thanks for your 
polite invitation, and to believe me, 

Your very respectful and ob’t serv’t, 

Siras WRIGHT. 
To Messrs, N. B, Judd, and 
others, Committee, &c. &c. 


LETTER FROM HON. THOMAS H. BENTON, 


At a meeting of the Delegation appoint- 
ed to attend the Chicago Convention, held 
at the Planters’ House, on Saturday, the 
26th of June. F. M. Haight, Esq., in the 
Chair, James E. Yeatman, Esq., presented 
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the following letter from the Hon. Thomas 
H. Benton, which was read, approved, and 
ordered to be printed with the report of 
this Delegation : 


GenTLeMeEN :—In my brief note, ad- 
dressed to you on my return from Jefferson 
City, I expressed the gratification I should 
have felt in going with the St. Louis Dele- 
gation to the Chicago Convention, and 
made known the reason which would pre- 
vent me from having that pleasure. 

The Lake and River navigation of the 
Great West, to promote which the Con- 
vention is called, very early had ashare of 
my attention, and I never had a doubt of 
the constitutionality or expediency of 
bringing that navigation within the circle 
of internal improvement by the Federal 
Government, when the object to be im- 
proved should be one of general and na- 
tional importance. 

The junction of the two great systems 
of waters, which occupy so much of our 
country—the northern lakes on one hand, 
and the Mississippi river and its tributaries 
on the other—appeared to me to be an 
object of that cbibaeter and Chicago the 
proper point for effecting the union; and 
near thirty years ago I wrote and published 
articles in a St. Louis newspaper, in favor 
of that object, indicated and accomplished 
by nature herself, and wanting but a help- 
ing hand from man to complete it. Arti- 
cles in the St. Louis Enquirer of April, 
1819, express the opinions which I then 
entertained, and the “report” of that 
period, published in the same paper, to 
the Secretary of War, by Messrs. Graham 
and Phillips, in favor of that canal (and 
which report I wrote) was probably the 
first formal communication, upon authen- 
tic data, in favor of the Chicago canal. 
These gentlemen, with Mr. John C. Sulli- 
van, of Missouri, had been appointed by 
the Secretary of War to run a line from 
the south end of Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi. 1 proposed to them to exam- 
ine the ground between Chicago and the 
head waters of the Illinois river, with a 
view to the construction of a canal by the 
Federal Government. They did so, and 
on their return to St. Louis, submitted all 
their observations to me; and hence the 
publication in the newspapers, and the 
report to the Secretary at War. I mention 
this to show that my opinions on this sub- 
ject are of long standing ; and that the na- 
tionality of the Chicago canal, and, of 
course, of the harbor at its mouth, are by 
no means new conceptions with me, But, 
I must confess I did not foresee then what 
I have since seen—the Falls of Niagara 
surmounted by aship canal! and a schooner 
clearing from Chicago for Liverpool ! 

The river navigation of the Great West 
is the most wonderful on the globe; and 
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since the application of steam power to the 
propulsion of vessels, possesses the essen- 
tial qualities of ocean navigation. Speed, 
distance, cheapness, magnitude of cargoes, 
are all there, and without the perils of the 
seafrom storms and enemies. The steam- 
boat is the ship of the river, and finds in 
the Mississipi and its tributaries the am- 
plest theatre for the diffusion of its use, 
and the display of its power. Wonderful] 
river! connecting with seas by the head 
and by the mouth—stretching its arms to- 
wards the Atlantic and the Pacific—lying 
ina valley, which is a valley from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay—drawing 
its first waters, not from rugged moun- 
tains, but from a plateau of lakes in the 
centre of the continent and in communi- 
cation with the sources of the St, Law. 
rence and the streams which take their 
course north to Hudson’s Bay—draining 
the largest extent of richest land—colleci- 
ing the products of every clime, even the 
frigid, to bear the whole to a genial mar- 
ket in the sunny south, and there to meet 
the products of the entire world. Such is 
the Mississippi! And who can calculate 
the aggregate of its advantages, and the 
magnitude of its future commercial re- 
sults? 

Many years ago the late Governor Clark 
and myself undertovok to calculate the 
extent of the boatable water in the valley 
of the Mississippi. We made it about 
50,000 miles! of which 30,000 were com- 
Eee to unite above St. Louis, and 20,000 

elow. Of course we counted all the in- 
fant streams, on which a flat, a keel, ora 
batteau could be floated ; and justly, for 
every tributary, of the humblest boatable 
character, helps to swell not only the 
volume of the central waters, but of the 
commerce upon them. Of this immense 
extent of river navigation, all combined 
into one system of waters, St. Louis is the 
centre! and the entrepot of its trade! 
presenting even now, in its infancy, an 
astonishing and almost incredible amount 
of commerce, destined to increase forever. 
It is considered an inlandtown. Counting 
by time and money, the only true commer- 
cial measures of distances, and St. Louis is 
nearer to the sea than New Orleans was 
before a steam tow-boat abridged the dis- 
tance between that city and the mouth ol 
the Mississippi. St. Louis is a sea-port/as 
well as an inland city, and is a port of de- 
livery by law, and has collected $50,000 
of duties on foreign imports during the 
current year: and with a liberal custom 
law would become a great entrepot of for- 
eign as well as of domestic commerce. 
With the attributes and characteristics of a 
sea-port, she is entitled to the benefits of 
one, as fully and as clearly as New York 
or New Orleans. . 
About twenty years ago I moved in the 
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Senate, and obtained an appropriation for 
asurvey of the Rapids of Upper Missis- 
sippi: it was probably the first appropria- 
tion ever obtained for the improvement of 
the upper part of the river. About twen- 
ty-five years ago I moved, and succeeded 
in the motion, to include the Missouri 
river in a bill for the improvement of the 
western rivers: it was the first time that 
river had been so included. ‘Thus, on the 
important items of the Chicago canal, the 
rapids of upper Mississippi, and the Mis- 
souri river, [ was the first to propose to 
include them within the circle of internal 
improvement by the Federal Government. 
I had always been a friend to that system, 
but not to its abuse! and here lies the dif- 
ficulty, and the danger, and the stumbling 
block to its success, Objects of general 
and national importance can alone claim 
the aid of the Federal Government; and 
in favour of such objects I believe all the 


departments of the government to be unit- ¢ 


ed. Confined to them, and the constitu- 
tion can reach them, and the treasury sus- 
tain them. Extended to local or sectional 
objects, and neither the constitution nor 
the treasury can uphold them. National 
objects of improvement are few in number, 
definite in character, and manageable by 
the treasury. Near twenty years ago the 
treasury was threatened with a demand for 
two hundred millions of dollars for objects 
of internal improvement, then app lied for, 
and many of them of no national import- 
ance. The enormity of the sum balked 
the system; and so it must be again, if the 
proper discrimination is not kept up be- 
tween local and national objects. It is for 
Congress to make that discrimination ; the 
President cannot ; he must reject or ap- 
prove the bill as a whole. Here, then, is 
the point at which the friends of the sys- 
tem in Congress must exert all their care 
and vigilance. No arbitrary rule can be 
given for the admission or exclusion of 
proper objects ; but really national objects 
admit of no dispute, and confined to them, 
I apprehend but little danger of losing a 
bill, either from Executive vetoes, or for 
want of votes in Congress. 

Very respectfully, gentlemen, your 
friend and fellow-citizen, 

Tuomas H. Benton, 


LETTER FROM MR. VAN BUREN. 
Lindenwald, May 2lst, 1847. 

My Dear Sir,—I thank you kindly for 
the obliging terms in which you have been 
pleased to communicate to me the invita- 
tion of the committee to attend the North. 
Western Harbor and River Convention, 
and beg you to be assured that you do me 
but justice in assuming that I am by no 
means indifferent to its objects. 

Having visited most parts of your inter- 
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esting country, I witnessed with admira- 
tion and high hopes its peculiar capacities 
for improvement. I cannot but wish suc- 
cess to all constitutional efforts which 
have that direction. 

Regretting that it will not be in. my 
power to comply with your request, 1 beg 
you to make my acknowledgments to the 
Committee for this proof of their respect, 

I am very respectfully and truly yours, 

M 


Van BuREN. 
E. W. Tracey, Esq. 


LETTER FROM GEN. CASS.” 
Detroit, May 29, 1847. 

Dear Sir,—I am obliged to you for your 
kind attention in transmitting me an invi- 
tation to attend the Convention on Internal 
Improvement, which will meet in Chicago 
in July. Circumstances, however, will 
put it out of my power to be present at 
that time. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 


Lew. Cass. 
W. L. Whiting, Esq. 


LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 

Ashland, 24th May, 1847. 

Dear Sir,—I received your friendly let- 
ter, accompanied by the circular of the 
Committee, requesting my attendance at 
the North-Western Harbor and River Con- 
vention, proposed to be held in Chicago, 
on the first Monday in July next. Cordi- 
ally concurring in what is announced to be 
the object of that Convention, I should be 
happy to assist in the accomplishment of 
it, if it were in my power; but I regret 
that I cannot conveniently attend the Con- 
vention. Wishing that its deliberations 
may be conducted in a spirit of harmony, 
and that they may lead to good practical 
results, 
I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. Cuay. 
E. W. Tracey, Esq. 


The reception given to these letters 
was discriminating. Met themselves by 
thousands for a common object, and 
quite in earnest about it, the Convention 
were little disposed to be trifled with, or 
mystified, by those who had been invited 
to participate in its deliberations. This 
state of feeling was accordingly mani- 
fested in the most significant man- 
ner, as the letters were read. When 
they expressed sympathy with the ob- 
jects in view, and a desire to co-operate, 
to the constitutional limits, in promot- 
ing those objects, they were warml 
welcomed; and even the egotism of Col. 
Benton’s—the very staple of his charae- 
ter, and clue to all his thoughts and acts 
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—did not prevent the acknowledgments 
due to the earnest interest manifested in 
the common cause. So, too, the com- 
mon-places of Mr. Van Buren, seeing 
that he also seemed to have some views 
in common with the assembly, were 
Teceived with civility; but the inexpli- 
cable letter of Mr. Cass, which alludes 
in no manner to the purposes of the 
Convention, nor to his own opinions 
respecting those purposes, nor to the 
deep interest taken in them by the mul- 
titude assembled on this occasion, which 
was indeed cold and formal as any note 
declining a disagreeable invitation could 
be, was received at first with incredu- 
lous surprise, and then (when assured 
by a second reading, clamorously called 
for, that the note, and the whole note, 
was before them,) with such a shout of 
derision as no public man can survive, or 
aren prarene. Identified by position 
with all the objects of that Convention, 
belonging to the state of Michigan, 
which is mostly a long peninsula, as our 
readers know; having thousands of 
miles of unprotected jake coast—it was 
reasonably assumed that of all the public 
men who might attend, or be invited to 
attend at Chicago, no one would more 


certainly, and from knowledge, sympa- 
ehize with its views, than Mr. Cass; 


how this gentleman should have mista- 
ken the duties and exigencies of his 

ition, to a degree manifested by that 
etter, seems difficult to comprehend. It 
was a mistake, however, irrevocable, 
potent, and which will be remembered 
to his damage by the whole lake and 
river country. 

The Convention after waiting awhile 
for the committee on resolutions, took a 
recess till the afternoon. On re-assem- 
bling, that committee was pre with 
its report, which consisted of the admira- 
ble series of propositions hereto annexed : 


** The Convention submits to their fel- 
low-citizens, and to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the following propositions, as ex- 
pressing their own sentiments, and those 
of their constituents. 

** First,—That the ‘Constitution of the 
United States was framed by practical men, 
for practical purposes, declared in the pre- 
amble. ‘To provide for the common de- 
fence, to promote the general welfare, and 
to secure the blessings of liberty ;> and was 
mainly designed to create a government, 
whose functions should be adequate to the 
protection of the common interests of all 
the States, or of two or more of them, 
which could not be maintained by the ac- 
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tion of the separate states. That in strict 
accordance with this object, the revenues 
derived from commerce, were surrendered 
to the general government, with the ex. 

ress understanding that they should be 
applied to the promotion of those common 
interests. 

**2nd.—That among these common in. 
terests and objects, were—ist. Foreign 
Commerce, to the regulatior of which, the 

wers of the states severally were con- 
essedly inadequate; and, 2d, internal 
trade and navigation, wherever the concur. 
rence of two or more states, was necessary 
to its prosecution, or where the expense 
of its maintenance should be equitably 
borne by two or more states, and where, o/ 
course, those states must necessarily have 
@ voice in its regulation ; and hence result- 
ed the constitutional grant of power to 
Congress, ‘to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the states.’ 

**3d.—That being thus possessed, both 
of the means and of the power, which 
were denied to the states respectively, 
Congress became obligated by every con- 
sideration of good faith and common jus- 
tice, to cherish and increase both the kinds 
of commerce thus committed to its care, 
by expanding and extending the means of 
conducting them, and of affording them all 
those facilities, and that protection which 
the states individually would have afford. 
ed, had the revenues and authority been 
left to them. 

“4th.—That this obligation has ever 
been recognized from the foundation of the 

overnment, and has been fulfilled partial- 
y, by erecting light-houses, building piers 
for harbors, break-waters and sea walls, 
removing obstructions in rivers, and pro- 
viding other facilities for the commerce 
carried on from the ports on the Atlantic 
coast ; and the same obligations have been 
fulfilled toa much less extent, in providing 
similar facilities for ‘ commerce among the 
states;’ and that the principle has been 
most emphatically acknowledged to em- 
brace the western lakes and rivers, by 
appropriations for numerous light houses 
upon them, which appropriations have 
never been questioned in Congress, a 
wanting in constitutional authority. 

*¢ 5th.—That thus, by a series of acts 
which have received the sanction of the 
people of the United States, and of every 
department of the Federal Government, 
under all administrations, the common un- 
derstanding of the intent and objects of the 
framers of the Constitution, in granting to 
Congress the power to regulate commerce, 
has been confirmed by the people, and this 
understanding has become as much a part 
of that instrument, as any one of its most 
explicit provisions, 

“« 6th.—That the power ‘ to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
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states, and with the Indian tribes,’ is, on 
its face so palpably applicable in its whole 
extent to each of the subjects enumerated 
equally, and in the same manner, as to 
render any attempt to make it more expli- 
cit, idle, and futile, and that those who ad- 
mit the rightful application of the power 
toforeign commerce,by facilitating and pro- 
tecting its operations by improving harbors, 
and clearing out navigable rivers, cannot 
consistently deny that it authorises similar 
facilities to * commerce among the States,’ 

“ 7th.—That ‘Foreign Commerce ’ itself 
is dependent upon internal trade, for the 
distribution of its freights, and for the 
means of paying for them ; so that what- 
ever improves the one advances the other ; 
and they are so inseparable, that they should 
be regarded as one. That an export from 
the American shore, to a British port in 
Canada, is as much foreign commerce as 
if it had been carried directly to Liverpool ; 
and that an exportation to Liverpool nei- 
ther gains nor loses any of the characteris- 
tics of foreign commerce, by the directness 
or circuity of the route, whether it pass- 
es through a custom-house on the British 
side of the St. Lawrence, or descend, 
through that river and itsconnecting canals, 
to the ocean, or whether it passes along 
the artificial ‘communications and natural 
streams of any of the sintes to the Atlan- 


tie. 
“8th.—That the general government by 


extending its jurisdiction over the lakes and 
navigable rivers, subjecting them to the 
same laws which prevail on the ocean, and 
on its bays and ports, not only for the 
purpose of revenue, but to give security to 
life and property, by the regulation of 
steamboats, has precluded itself from deny- 
ing that jurisdiction for any other legiti- 
mate fregulation of commerce. If it has 
power to control and restrain, it must have 
power to protect, assist, and facilitate, and 
if it denies the jurisdiction in the one 
mode of action, it must renounce it in the 
other. 

“ 9th.—That in consequence of the pe- 
culiar dangers of the navigation of the 
Lakes, arising from the want of harbors for 
shelter, and of the Western rivers, from 
snags and other obstructions, there are no 
parts of the United States more emphati- 
cally demanding the prompt and contin- 
ued care of the Government, to diminish 
those dangers, and to protect the property 
and life exposed to them; and that any 
one who can regard provisions for those 
purposes as sectional, local, and not na- 
tional, must be wanting in information as 
to the extent of the commerce carried on 
upon those lakes and rivers, and of the 
amount of teeming population occupied or 
interested in that navigaton, 

“10th.—That having regard to relative 
population, and to the extent of commerce, 
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the appropriations heretofore made for the 
interior rivers and lakes, and the streams 
connecting them with the ocean, have not 
been in a just and fair proportion to those 
made for the benefit of the ports, harbors, 
and navigable rivers of the Atlantic ports ; 
and that the time has arrived, when this 
injustice should be corrected in the only 
mode in which it can be done, by the 
united, determined, and persevering efforts 
of those, whose rights have been over- 
looked. 

“11th.—That independent of this right 
to protection of ‘commerce among the 
states,’ the right of ‘common defence’ 
guaranteed by the Constitution, entitles 
those citizens inhabiting the country bor- 
dering upon the interior lakes and rivers, 
to such safe and convenient harbors as may 
afford shelter to a navy, whenever it shall 
be rendered necessary by hostilities with 
our neighbors, and that the construction 
of such harbors cannot safely be delayed 
to the time which will demand their im- 
mediate use. 

** 12th.—That the argument most com~ 
monly urged against appropriations to pro- 
tect ‘commerce among the states,’ and to 
defend the inhabitants of the frontiers, 
that they invite sectional combinations, to 
insure success to many unworthy objects, 
is founded on a practical distrust of the 
Republican principles of our government, 
atid of the capacity of the people to 
select competent and honest representa- 
tives. That it may be urged with equal 
force against legislation upon any other 
subject, involving various and extensive 
interests, That a just appreciation of the 
rights and interests of all our fellow-citi- 
zens, in every quarter of the Union, dis- 
claiming selfish and local purposes, will 
lead intelligent representatives to such a 
distribution of the means in the treasury, 
upon a system of moderation and ultimate 
equality, as will in time meet the most 
urgent wants of all, and prevent those 
jealousies and suspicions which threaten 
the most serious dangers to our confed- 
eracy, 

** 13th.—-That we are utterly incapable 
of perceiving the difference between a 
harbor for shelter and a harbor for com- 
merce, and suppose that a mole or pier 
which will afford safe anchorage and pro- 
tection to a vessel against a storm, must 
necessarily improve such harbor, and 
adapt it to commercial purposes. 

“14th.—That the revenues derived 
from imports on foreign goods belong to all 
the people, and the ore lands being the 
common heritage of all our citizens, so 
long as all these resources continue, the 
imposition of any special burden on any 
portion of the people, to obtain the means 
of accomplishing objects equally within 
the duty and the competency of the Gen- 
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eral Government, would be unjust and 
oppressive. 

** 15th.—That we disavow all and every 
attempt to connect the cause of internal 
trade and of ‘commerce among the states’ 
with the fortunes of any political party, 
but that we seek to place that cause upon 
such immutable principles of truth, jus- 
tice, and constitutional duty, as shall com- 
mand the respect of all parties, and the 
deference of all candidates for public 
favor.” 

These propositions were slowly, dis- 
tinctly, and audibly read; and at the 
same time, printed copies of them, which 
the committee had caused to be prepared 
in great numbers, were scattered through 
the assembly. The first impression 
made by the reading of the resolutions 
was manifestly favorable ; yet it was ob- 
vious that not a few persons present sus- 
pected treason under their smooth and 
flowing sequence, and some disposition 
was evinced for an adjournment. But the 
extreme inconvenience of keeping toge- 
ther, any longer than unavoidably neces- 

» 80 immense a gathering, and the 
fact of the entire unanimity of the com- 
mittee which reported the propositions, 
and which was composed of men of dif- 
ferent political views, and of different 
states, and the plainness and precision, 
as well as caution, of the language em- 
as ar- 


ployed, were successfully urg 
gen against postponement or delay. 

. John C. Spencer, of New York, 
who had prepared these propositions, 
offered in their behalf a cogent argu- 


ment; and after some debate upon 
details, rather than upon principles, the 
whole series was adopted with entire 
unanimity; the only alteration made, 
being in a resolution where an assertion, 
not essential at all to the main matter in 
hand, that “duties upon imports were 
taken from ihe pockets of the con- 
sumers,” was resisted on the ground that 
the friends of a protective tariff held that 
doctrine to be erroneous, and it ‘was 
consequently struck out. With this ex- 
ception, the resolutions were passed as 
they were reported, and with their pas- 
sage, the business of the Convention was 
virtually concluded, for they were the 
declaration of principles—the real ad- 
dress to the nation—their manifesto to 
Congress of the wrongs they were as- 
sembled, if possible, to redress, and of 
the powers conferred to that end by the 
Constitution upon Congress. 

Nothing remained then but the ap- 
pointment of a General Executive Com- 
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mittee to lay before Congress the results 
of the deliberations of the Convention, 
and this was provided for by a resolu- 
tion subsequently proposed, authorizing 
the President to select such a committee 
of two from each state represented—and 
defining the power and duties of the com- 
mittee—and then at a late hour the Con. 
vention adjourned till the next day. 

On re-assembling, it was found that 
many delegates had taken their departure 
on the preceding evening-~a large major. 
ity, however, were still on the ground. 

The President named the Executive 
Committee, in the order given below, 
which, as it was, we have reason to be- 
lieve, deliberately adopted by him, we 
preserve. 


Massachusetts—Abbott Lawrence, Bos- 
ton; John Mills, Springfield. 

New York—John C. Spencer, Albany; 
Samuel B. Ruggles, New York city. 

Kentucky—James T. Morehead, Cov- 
ington; James Guthrie, Louisville. 

Indiana—Jacob G. Sleight, Michigan 
city ; Zebulon Baird, Lafayette. 

Missouri—Thos, Allen, St. Louis ; Jas. 
M. Converse, St. Louis. 

Rhode Island—Alex. Duncan, Provi- 
dence ; Zachariah Allen, Providence. 

Iowa—George C. Stone, Bloomington ; 
Wm. B, Ewing, Burlington. 

Ohio—James Hall, Cincinnati ; Joseph 
L. Weatherby, Cleveland. 

Connecticut—Thos. W. Williams, New 
London ; Philip Ripley, Hartford. 

Pennsylvania—T. J. Bigham, Pitts- 
burg; S. C. Johnson, Erie. 

Wisconsin—Rufus King, Milwaukie , 
Wm. Woodman, Mineral Point. 

Georgia—Thos, B. King, Savannah; 
Wm, B. Hodgson, Savannah, 

Florida—L. G, Camp. 

Michigan—Jos. R. Williams, Constan- 
tine; David C. Noble, Monroe 

Maine—Charles Jarvis, Surrey ; Geo. 
Gooves, Gardiner. 

Nlinois—David J. Baker, Alton ; Jesse 
B, Thomas, Chicago. 

New Jersey—Charles King, Elizabeth- 
= ; Littleton Kirkpatrick, New Bruns- 
wick. 

New Hampshire—Jas. Wilson, Keene ; 
John Page. : 

Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, is the 
Chairman of this Committee; and Thomas 
Allen, of St. Louis, Secretary. 

In placing Mr. Abbott Lawrence at 
the head of the committee, and thus ac- 
cording to usage, constituting him chair- 
man of the committee—the President 
deliberately paid a just compliment at 
once ta Massachusetts, and to an eminent 
Massachusetts man. 
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The residue of the business was merely 
formal, A vote of thanks to Chicago, 
its people, and its municipal authorities 
was, as moved by a delegate from St. 
Louis, passed with acclamation. Another 
resolution that the “aap of the 
Convention sbould be published in a 
pamphlet form, under the supervision of 
a committee residing in Chicago, was also 
adopted. A liberal proposition, urged al- 
most asa right in behalf of Chicago, to be 
permitted to defray the expense of such 
publication, was courteously declined, 
and the expense of the publication and 
every other expense which might bethere- 
after oceurred, by the Executive Commit- 
tee in the discharge of their duties, was 
directed to be borne, by contributions to 
be raised from their constituencies by the 
respective delegations. 

The original minutes of the proceedings 
of the Convention were then offered to 
the city of Chicago, to be deposited in 
its archives, which was courteously ac- 
ceded to; and then, on motion of Mr. 
Corwin, of Ohio, the thanks of the Con- 
vention were tendered to the President 
for the courteous, impartial, able and dig- 
nified manner in which he had presided 
over its deliberations. This was follow- 
ed by a motion for an indefinite adjourn- 
ment. In rising to put the last motion, 
the President, Mr. Bates, took occasion 
to acknowledge the vote of thanks to 
him, passed with such enthusiastic unan- 
imity by the Convention. He was most 
fortunate both in the matter and manner 

of his address, and never were an audi- 
| ence more entirely wrought up to admi- 
ration by a speaker, than were this mul- 
titudinous assembly by the closing ad- 
dress of Mr. Bates. 
tone, with fluency, facility, and fecun- 
dity it seemed to be wanting in nothing 
which goes to constitute true eloquence, 
either in topies, in the mode of illus- 
trating them, in fancy, in imagery, in a 
perception of the impression made by his 
words upon the audience, and in the in- 
spiration which the consciousness of 
being felt and appreciated, seemed to 
rekindle in the mind of the speaker. It 
was evidently an improvisation ; not that 
the subjects of which he spoke had not 
been well considered and pre-arranged 
probably, even in the order in which 
they should be treated, but the living, 
burning words were HERE 


tpontaneoae, melted out, as it were, by 
the fervor of a brilliant mind, intensely ex- 
cited—~and, therefore, no report, if any 
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tolerable one even had been made at 
the time, could do justice, to what must 
have been heard, to be at all adequately 
appreciated. 

Finally, the motion to adjourn was put 
and carried, and thus ended the sittings 
of the Harbor and River Convention at 
Chicago. 

But not then or there will end the in- 
fluence of thatConvention. True, it has 
uttered nothing new; it holds up no un- 
known standard; it ventures into no un- 
tried path ; but in a series of calm, logical 
and almost self-evident propositions, it re- 
establishes the true reading of the Consti- 
tution, brushes away the false glosses, 
whereby it was attempted to pervert and 
mystify the plain intent of its langnage, 
and brings again within the domain of 
common sense, of common interest and 
the general welfare, a discussion which 
political metaphysicians had carried ‘off 
into the elouds of doubt and dangerous 
delays. 

It was a fortunate coincidence that on 
the day after the Convention had adopted 
its declaration of principles, a letter de- 
layed on the route, was received from 
Daniel Webster, which after apologizing 
for his unavoidable absence, took sub- 
stantially the very same groundsin respect 
of the constitutional power of Congress 
over internal improvements, as that laid 
in the resolutions of the Convention. 
Hence, when his letter was read, and it 
was perceived, as at once it was, that the 
authority of so great a name was added 
to the views which the Convention had 
taken, there was loud and a pens 

But, objects some doubter. What good 
after all is tocome of this Canvention? 
It cannot change the views of the Pre- 
sident, and so long as Mr. Polk remains 
in power, so long will the exercise of the 
veto defeat the just hopes of the friends 
of internal improvement. 

Even if this were final and entirely 
true; yet real good would result from the 
assembling fo the Convention—for the 
interests involved are for all time—Mr. 
Polk happily is but for avery short 
time—and even if nothing could be hoped 
for during his term, it would not be, and 
will not be, without benefit, that a great 
popular assembly, representing so many 
different states, should have imparted an 
impulse to the popular mind that must 
have its effect in the selection of the next 
President of the United States. 

But much as it is the habit of political 
partisans to consider the President as the 
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government, and to despond about the 
success of all measures, which the one 
man may not favor, a juster view 
of our institutions is to consider Con- 

essas the effective government; and so 
that it be right, it matters little compara- 
tively, as to essential measures, how a 
President may feel. 

In this point of view it is, that we look 
upon the Chicago Convention as highly 
important and significant. Nothing but 
the urgency of an extreme case, the sense 
of long-continued injustice at the hands 
of our federal government, and the de- 
termination to assert to them our political 
power in remedying this injustice, can ex- 
ee the unprecedented gathering at 

i It was no holiday meeting, 
but a coming together of resolute men; 
laboring under unjust grievances, and 
conscious of possessing the power of 
righting themselves. That consciousness 
is moderately, but intelligibly expressed 
in the concluding lines of the last reso- 


lution :—* We seek to place our cause 
upon such immutable principles of truth, 
justice and constitational duty, as shall 
command the respect of all parties and the 
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deference of all candidates for public favor.” 
In this last phrase resides the potency 
of this Convention; all parties must re- 
spect the truths announced in its declara- 
tion—and although the President is for 
the residue of his term beyond our reach, 
no man aiming at a seat in Congress 
should be permitted to hope for success, 
except he be sound on these important 
questions. 

When, then, it is asked, What has the 
Chicago Convention done? the reply is, 
thatit has laid broad and deep, a sailor, 
from which, and from whieh only, aspi- 
rants for seats in Congress can hope to 
succeed—and hence, by a moral influ- 
ence, irresistible, if those who shared in 
the views of this Convention should be 
true to themselves, and under al! circum- 
stances put aside all men claiming their 
suffrage, who dissent from these views— 
the Convention will aid in re-asserting the 
constitutional power of the two Houses 
of Congress, and in reducing the extraor- 
dinary and exceptional power of the 
Presidential Veto within the narrow lim- 
its originally assigned to it by the wise 
framers of the Constitution. 
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Yet, to speak the truth, as sight ts more 
excellent and beautiful than the various 
uses of light ; so is the contemplation of 
things as they are, free from superstition 
or wmposture, error or confusion, much 
more dignified in itself than all the ad- 
vantage to be derived from discoveries. 

Lorp Bacon. 


It is an assertion of some mathemati- 
cians, that motion is in effect imperisha- 
ble; so that every word spoken, or even 
whispered, shall be the beginning of a 
chain of motions in nature, going on 
through infinite series, of which the last 
impulse will carry the meaning of the 
first, and be as intelligible toa mind ex- 
alted to its perception. Though the dog- 
ma will not endure a philosophical test, 
it will serve, like other logical fictions, 
to illustrate some effects of the moral 
powers; for we know very well that 
certain sentences, whispered, spoken, and 
written, thousands of years ago, have not 
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lost an atom of their force, but are able 
now, as they were then, to build up and 
cherish, or to strike down and destroy, 
individuals, communities, nations,—to 
change the mind of the world, and bring 
it under the power of Reason. 

The progress of any motion is check- 
ed, and the motion itself converted into 
other motion, when it misses of a recipi- 
ént to take it up and convey it; opposite 
motions contradict and annihilate each 
other, as when two bodies meet in 
space ; new series and ‘qualities of mo- 
tion spring out of the extinction of the 
old. And so of these moral powers, 
passing swiftly along the line of ages: if 
they miss of their recipient, they are ex- 
tinguished, and cease utterly ; or, if they 
are met by newer and more powerlul, 
they are absorbed ; and out of the crash 
of opposites, new powers spring into 
life, and in their turn erect and destroy 
the races of men. 

These immense powers, striking upon 
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their recipients, in the persons fitted by 
God and nature to receive them, awaken 
movements of thought, from which flow 
laws and creeds; the educators of the 
multitude. 

A people educated by laws and creeds, 
whose minds have been in a manner 
toned and harmonized by the spirit of a 
wise antiquity, when they speak togeth- 
er, only utter again the truth which they 
have received, and thus it will sometimes 
happen, that their voice will be “the 
voice of God ;” for having been imbued 
with the knowledge of the Ancient of 
Days, what they speak on serious occa- 
sions, will in some degree express it. 
But as the previous knowledge, so must 
he the voice, and, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians ! will be heard from one peo- 
ple, while another cries, Honorto the Re- 
deemer of the World! 

To quit the mathematical figure, which 
is but a stiff and narrow illustration{ let 
it be considered how each man is shaped 
and marked by his education, by the so- 
ciety he lives in, the books he reads, the 
opinion in which he floats, the laws by 
which he is surrounded—protected—up- 
held; the creeds by which he is terrified, 
consoled, and emancipated from his own 
vices ;—and if it were not for new con- 
tinents, new sciences and new necessi- 
ties, we might believe ourselves entirely 
composed out of the past, and breath- 
ing only the breath our fathers breathed 
before us.) So omnipotent are these 
forms of the past, men are held together 
by them, notwithstanding singular and 
infinite differences—nay, contrarieties of 
nature—in nations, churches, societies ; 
under common laws, common creeds, and 

ommon manners. 
[ Considering man and his earth togeth- 

, our whole past is the cause, of which 
our future is the effect. J No wonder then 
we worship our past,*since it is our 
venerable mother who produced and 
cherished us. 

Napoleon, thinking to pass into 
France with the army by which he had 
conquered Italy, must needs consult his 
nother; the same conqueror was a ve- 
hement reader of old histories, and even 
modelled his military orations, on occa- 
sions perfectly new and modern, upon 
the feigned speeches of the classics; so 
much did he venerate antiquity. 
| Shakspeare built his dramas out of old 
chronicles. 

Virgil imitated Homer; Motton, the 
books of the Prophets. 
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Franklin formed his manner and his 
sentiment upon the writings of the Eng- 
list classics. 

The best poem of the Germans, is a 
close imitation of the Greek drama. 

Voltaire sharpened his intellect in the 
classics. 

The laws under which we live, after 
rejecting modern and Mormon corrup- 
tions, are the old laws of England. 

he most powerful, as well as the best 
mén of the church, be they of this or 
that sect, are known by their adherence 
to the old faith. 
(Courtesy comes to us from the mid- 
dle ages. / 

Our Constitution was composed by a 
body of men well read in Blackstone, 
and the Hebrew Prophets. 

The great good men, and the great bad 
men, alike seize upon the material of an- 
tiquity to give a form and power to their 
purposes. 

(As the wealth of a solid merchant 
grows by a natural increase out of the 
stock he began with, and by no chances 
or windfalls ; the total wisdom of a sta- 
ble society, —its constitutions, laws, reli- 
gions, arts, and privileges—are but the 
gradual fruit of the principles with which 
it began, and the care which it has used 
continually to revise the forms which 
grow out of them. 

The general wisdom of a nation, 
founded in the age of antiquity, is com- 
monly able, through its orators, poets, 
and philosophers, to give a true shape to 
its developments ; but as it happens with 
the chemist, that bis work falls into the 
fire, and with the artist, thata false color 
springs up, and deadens his picture—so 
in society, new forms of old heresies, 
tyrannies, and barbarities, often appear, 
and for a time hinder, or seem to ruin 
the work. 

Thus, in the progress of Christianity, 
fanatical sects have arisen, whose prin- 
ciples, when examined, discover a hea- 
then character. In the Church, as in the 
individual, the old vice breaks out 


apew. 

C n America domestic slavery re-appear- 
efamong Europeans, after its extinction 
in Europe, and who does not see in 
America, the materiel for a new Mabom- 
et, or a new Lycurgus ? 

No less singular, and more terrible to 
contemplate, are those immense oscilla- 
tions of opinion, through periods of cen- 
turies, when from one crushing extreme, 
men pass slowly into the other ; from 
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the primeval monarchies, to the ancient 
republics ; from those republics to the 
monarchies of the middle ages; from 
those monarchies, on to the modern re- 
publics: thrice, only since the days of 
the patriarchs, the scale has vibrated : 
these movements are slower than those 
volcanic tides, which indicate changes in 
the inner structure of the globe. 

It would not be a sufficient explana- 
tion of these changes, to say that they 
are growths of necessity ; for necessity it- 
self ap differently to different na- 
tures.) /There is no natural necessity for 
the blishment of churches and 
schools, or of courts of justice; living 
like savages or beasts, men could do 
without them) 

We are compelled to regard them as a 
roduct of the superior nature, or of 
EASON. 

Society, the state, worship—originally 
of divine institution—continue to bear 
the marks of their original, as they are 

oulded by reason, the image of Divinity. 

Out of these, spring all the permanent 
interests of humanity; for it will be 
found that letters, arts, arms, commerce, 

vernment, renown, sanctity, justice— 
in a word, all that occupies the attention 
of man, as he is, social, just, and reli- 
gious, or the contrary, have reference to 
polity, to society, or to religion ; the rest 
is matter of the day, or of sport. ) 

To enter spon arguments for the proof 
of such matters, would be as idle as to 

efor the being of a God, or pain- 
fully to show.that.rain. falls from. .the 
clouds; yet, though no man will ordina- 
rily argue about them, it is sometimes 
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necessary to rally attention to them, as 
to the rendezvous of all opinion. 

Not to be involved at this moment, in 
any over-subtle investigation of the na. 
ture of things in general, or, whether 
human nature, left to itself, would ever 
have invented these institutions of hon- 
or, justice, and religion, out of whieh al] 
human interests flow as dependent and 
secondary—it may suffice to declare this 
belief (that it may appear to which side 
we are sworn), that these institutions 
were not only given from Heaven at first, 
but are perpetually of divine origin ; nay, 
that without an immediate sustaining di- 
vinity in them, they would cease to ex. 
ist, and the human race become as 
beasts, or worse; this, at least, is the 
opinion of many in the nineteenth centu- 
ry; whether of the majority or not, 
would be hard to ascertain ; for men are 
ready to answer any questions sooner 
than these. 

Other opinions are loudly and vehe. 
mently expressed ; but that is no proof 
that the majority entertain them; the 
world is very like the French Chamber 
of Deputies, loud and stormy on the op- 
mane side; but when the vote is ta- 

en, the king carries it; they are true to 
their own interests, and like good patri- 
ots, identify their own safety with their 
country’s. In America there is a violent 
and incessant outcry against the ancient 
faith, yet the silent party carries it; for 
the majority find their true interests on 
the side of King Reason ; they will have 
his authority for it, before they pull their 
own walls about their ears. 
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RUTLEDGE OF 


Ar a late session of Congress, it was, 
on motion of Mr. Westcott, that the Sen- 
ate of the United States directed the 
Committee on the Judiciary to report a 
Bill for a bust of Mr. John Rutledge, of 
South Carolina. On the 17th July, 1846, 
a Bill was accordingly reported for this 
purpose, from that committee. It passed 
toa second reading, but was not again 
recurred to during the session, and now 
remains in abeyance, to be called up at 
some future opportunity. The more ex- 
citing and absorbing character of the 
events now in progress—foreign war, 
and the conflicts of rival parties—natu- 
rally contributed still further to delay 
the tribute of a tardy propriety and jus- 
tice. 

This resolution of the Senate necessa- 
rily provokes an inquiry into the claims 
of the individual thus Lesasihty distin- 
oon among his contemporaries. _Mil- 
ions have sprung into existence since 
the services of John Rutledge, in the Re- 
volution, won for him the admiration of 
his associates, who have scarcely heard 
his name. The American people have 
hitherto shown themselves strangely re- 
miss in preserving memorials of their 
greatmen. Their history has been one 
of performances rather than memorials. 
They have been preparing history rather 
than recording it; and what is true of 
the Americans, as a nation, is still more 
appropriately applied to the people of 
the Southern States. It is their peculiar 
fortune to be agricultural in their pur- 
suits; and agriculture is seldom known 
to leave its monuments. The sparseness 
of population in agricultural countries, 
and the unexciting nature of their occu- 
pations, preclude that lively attrition of 
mind with mind, which, in commercial 
communities, provokes a continual im- 
patience of the staid, and, by excit- 
ing a perpetual restlessness of mood, 
leads naturally to the development of 
all the resources of society. In this way 
reputations are fixed, memorials raised 
aud preserved with care; proofs are 
sought for wherever they may be found ; 
and the becoming tribute to past worth 
is honorably offered by that veneration 
VOL, VI.—NO. Il. 9 
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which, in the enjoyment of present ben- 
efits, is not forgetful of the obligations 
due to ancient benefactors. The South 
has not shown this proper degree of 
veneration. Its gratitude has not de- 
clared itself in trophies to the past. A 
tardy zeal, in recent periods, has done 
little more than discover bow irreme- 
diable is this neglect and indifference, 
since it shows us how inadequately we 
should now offer to perform those duties 
which we never thought to attempt at 
the proper season. The documents ne- 
cessary to our memorials now escape 
our seatch. The proofs of our perform- 
ances daily elude our grasp and inquiry. 
The records of private families are now 
unfrequently to be procured, and the pa- 
pers and correspondence of the fathers 
of the Revolution have been profligately 
consigned to waste and ruin by the un- 

ratelul improvidence of children, who 

ave but too imperfectiy realized, in 
their thoughts, the wondrous value of 
their inheritance. The statesmen of the 
South—a region which has always been 
numerously prolific of this.class of pub- 
lic benefactors—have, with few excep- 
tions, been suffered to almost en- 
tirely out of the public mind—to be 
obscured by the names of others, in other 
sections, the painstaking and solicitude 
of whose descendants have been the 
chief sources of their distinetions—and 
have thus temporarily incurred a forfeit- 
ure of those rights, or, at least, of that 
place in the national regard and history, 
which none might more confidently as- 
sert and assume than themselves, The 
South produces but few authors, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Their in- 
tellectual men are politicians, statesmen 
and lawyers. They do not live in the 
past, but in the present. They do not 
work for the future, but the day. Their 
business is not so much to do justice to 
those who transmitted the torch to their 
hands, as to hurry with it onwards to 
the hands of others. Their thoughts are 
spoken in the Assembly and along the 
thoroughfares—seldom through the me- 
dium of the Press;—they speak rather 
than write, and,in due degree as they 
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attain freedom, grace, and power in ora- 
tory, is their reluctance to undergo the 
laborious manipulations of authorship. 
Hence it is that, when the sounds of their 
voices subside from the ears of their au- 
ditors, there remains no record by which 
to save them for the justice and the 
judgments of the future. The manufac- 
ture of their histories, their biographies, 
their books generally, is yielded almost 
wholly to their brethren of the North ; 
and these naturally incline to choose for 
their subjects the great events and the 
great men in their own more immediate 
precincts. Hence it is that a great 
wrong is wrought, without being de- 
signed, to a portion of our historical 
character, and to many of the master 
memories of the nation. The South bas 
no reason to be ashamed of the place 
which she has held in the performances 
of the country, whether as States or Col- 
onies. Virginia and South Carolina, 
like Massachusetts, were the noble nurs- 
ing mothers of a great family of repub- 
lics. They always possessed that indi- 
viduality of character, which is some- 
times unwisely censured under the name 
of sectionality ; as if this very section- 
ality did not constitute those individual- 
izing characteristics of a people, by 
which alone their nationality could be 
determined. Their sons have written 
their names with pride upon every page 
of our progress. [t is not altogether too 
late to make their memorials ; and though 
these must still necessarily be very im- 
perfect, something may yet be done to- 
wards acknowledging, by proper tributes, 
the great debt of gratitude and affection 
which we owe to those sires of States, 
who, by bold eloquence, counselling bold 
deeds, achieved the precious possession 
of liberty and country in which it is our 
pleasure daily to exult. 

The Senate of the United States de- 
serve the thanks of the nation, for thus 
recalling to its memory the name of John 
Rutledge. Mr. Rutledge was the Patrick 
Henry of South Carolina, and a states- 
man, orator and patriot, quite worthy to 
take rank, not only with the great Vir- 
ginian to whom he has been freauaatty 
compared, but with any of the statesmen 
which the American Revolution produ- 
ced. Henry himself acknowledged, with 
the generous ardor of a noble spirit, the 
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claims of ihis distinguished Carolinian. 
He declared that, in the first Congress of 
the nation, John Rutledge “* shone with 
superior lustre.” When asked, on his 
return to Virginia, alter that first conven- 
tion, what was the degree of talent, and 
what was the sort of persons composing 
that illustrious body, and, in particular, 
whom he thought its greatest man, he 
answered : “If you speak of eloquence, 
John Rutledge, of South Carolina, is the 
reatest orator.” Such a tribute, alone, 
rom such a source, would suffice to jus- 
tify us in demanding all that can now be 
delivered of the career of its subject ; but 
when, in addition to this reputation, we 
are told that his patriotism, resolve, high 
character and sagacious judgment, were 
conspicuous in maintaining the tune and 
spirit of the Southern States during the 

evolution, in keeping up the courage 
of Georgia and the Carolinas, and in di- 
recting and counselling their perform. 
ances, we feel] that his history is neces- 
sary to that of the country, and must 
contribute to that national stock of char- 
acter, the value of which mnst necessa- 
rily increase with every year in our pro- 
gress to maturity. We propose, in this 
paper, to contribute, in some small de- 
gree, to repair our deficiencies, to revive 
what we can of the past in the career of 
Mr. Rutledge, and to make eligible to 
sa readers what remains to us of 
is achievements. This, now, can only 
imperfectly be done. The private re- 
cords are wanting. There are no family 
memorials, or very few. The volumi- 
nous correspondence of Mr. Rutledge, as 
President of the Colony of South Caro- 
lina, Governor of the State, its Represen- 
tative in Congress, and Chief-Justice of 
the United States, seems now to be irre- 
coverable ; and but a few letters remain 
to us, which are yet unpublished,* and 
from which, where they serve to illus- 
trate the progress and character of pub- 
lic events, or to indicate the mind and 
temper of the writer, we propose to de- 
tach for our narrative. 

The father of John Rutledge came 
from Ireland. He reached Carolina, with 
a brother, Andrew, somewhere about the 
year 1735. Here he commenced the 
practice of medicine, and soon after mar- 
ried a Miss Hexe, who, at the early age 
of fifteen, gave birth to the subject of 





* From the private collection of the late General Peter Horry, now in the possession of 
Dr. R. W. Gibbes, of South Carolina, and from the papers of the Laurens family. 
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our sketch. He was born in 1739. His 
father died not long after, and the do- 
mestic training was thus left entirely to 
the young mother, who did not lack in 
the necessary endowments for this diffi- 
cult duty. Devoting herself to her off- 
spring, she left him but little reason to 
feel or to regret the paternal loss, of 
which he was comparatively uncon- 
scious. His early education was con- 
fided to David Rhind, an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, and, in his day, one of the 
most eminent and successful teachers of 
youth in the Carolinas. The progress 
of John Rutledge was highly satisfactory. 
He was soon possessed of the degree of 
classical knowledge which was supposed 
to be requisite for the career designed 
him, and what was wanting to the finish 
of his education in Charleston was de- 
rived from his transfer to superior insti- 
tutions in England. The preparatory 
studies over, he was entered a student of 
the Temple in London, and proceeding 
barrister, came out to Charleston, where, 
in 1761, he commenced the practice of 
the law. 

He was soon to fix the attention of 
the public in his profession. This is 
one in which, ordinarily, it requires 
some considerable time before the pro- 
fessor can work his way into public 
confidence and business. Mr. Rutledge 
was subjected to no such delay. His 
mind, at once ready and exact, was 
equally solid and precocious. His great 
general abilities, particularly the ease, 
freedom, strength and directness of his 
eloquence, were especially calculated to 
fix and charm the re of an eager 
and enthusiastic people. His first case 
at the bar was one of peculiar interest. 
The subject was one of uncommon infre- 
quency in the South. It was one of all 
others most likely to excite attention and 
feeling among a proud and sensitive 
people. It was an action sounding in 
damages, for a breach of promise. The 
Southern people do not tolerate such 
actions. A Southern lady would be 
ashamed of being a party to them. Her 
philosophy and theirs would teach them 
to rejoice rather than regret in the escape 
from any connection with the treacherous. 
The case was one, therefore, which 
afforded to our young lawyer an admira- 
ble occasion for the display of his abili- 
ties. Hedid not suffer it to escape him ; 
and the tradition was —t treasured 
up by his admirers that he equally 





charmed and confounded by his elo- 
quence. 

The event was not without its fruits. 
The ice once broken, an extensive field 
of usefulness and power soon opened 
upon the eyes of our youthful orator. 
His was no tedious probation; he rose 
in his profession at a bound. He had 
shown himself equal at once to the bold- 
est flights of passion and fancy and to 
the strictest and severest processes of 
ratiocination. His reason and his im- 
pulse wrought happily together. His 
enthusiasm was never suffered to cripple 
his induction, nor the severity of his ana- 
lysis to stifle the ardor of his utterance. 
A happy combination of all the essen- 
tials of the lawyer and the orator was 
soon acknowledged to be in his posses- 
sion, and business grew rapidly upon his 
hands. The difficulty and importance 
of the cases brought hefore him declared 
the public persuasion of his sagacity. 
The liberal fees by which his services 
were retained announced his singular 
successes. It became customary to think 
that his clients were necessarily to be 
successful, and no doubt a foregone con- 
clusion of this sort did much towards the 
farther conviction of judge and jury. 
Such a conviction could not readily have 
been reached until repeated triumphs had 
impressed upon the popular mind the 
most perfect assurance of his powers. 
{t was highly fortunate for himself and 
the country that such were his successes, 
and so rapidly acquired, since but few 
years were allowed him for the acquisi- 
tion of his private fortunes, when the 
growing discontents and difficulties of 
the country demanded his services for 
the public cause. The first faint throes 
were now about to take place whose final 
but remote issue was revolution; the sun- 
dering of one mighty empire, and the 
birth of another, destined, with God’s 
blessing, to be still more mighty. John 
Rutledge was one of the chosen men 
in our Israel whose hands were to assist 
from the beginning in bringing into ex- 
istence this grand conception. 

The beginning of the Revolution may, 
in all the States, be traced much farther 
back than it is common for our een 
historians to pursue the clues. e@ are 
of opinion that, in spite of all diselaim- 
ers, many of the great men of America 
conceived the independence of the coun- 
try even before the year 1760; but the 
question shal! not arrest us now. In 
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1764, Governor Boone of South Carolina 
refused to administer to Christopher 
Gadsden the oaths which all persons 
were required to take who were returned 
to the Commons House of Assembly. 
This was, in other words, to deny him 
the seat, since the performance of the 
legislative functions depended upon a 
compliance with the laws in relation to 
the preliminary oaths. The asserted in- 
eligibility of Gadsden was in conse- 
quence of the freedom of his opinions, 
and the supposed licentionsness of his 
wishes in regard to the colonial rights 
and privileges. He, too, was one of the 
remarkable men of that day in the South 
—a man of sterling integrity and singu- 
lar sagacity, and one of the first to scent 
tyranny from afar, and to prepare the 
popular mind to loathe and to resist it. 
It necessary, accordingly, to dis- 
franchise him, and to visit the sins of his 
opinion with the frowns of the royal 
representative. But the step taken for 
this pur was one of the most unlucky 
for its object. The House of Assembl 
kindled with indignation at this assault 
upon their constitutional privileges. They 
claimed to be the only, sole and proper 
judges of the qualifications of their mem- 
bers, and resented in proper language, 
and with a becoming spirit, the usurpa- 
tions of the royal governor. It was in 
arousing this spirit, as well among the 

ple as in the Assembly, that John 
Rutledge first distinguished himself in his 
political career. He urged upon both 
people and Assembly to resist promptly 
and with a determined hostility every 
interference of the royal agent with their 
rights and privileges. These were the 
sacred proofs and the only sure essentials 
of their safety, and not to be surrendered 
but-at the last peril of life and fortune. 
He kindled the flame on this occasion, 
and soon had the satisfaction to see it 
burning brightly and triumphantly on the 
altars of public liberty. 

Scarcely was this domestic contro- 
versy at an end, and while the feeling 
which it had provoked was still livelily 
at work in every bosom, when the 

e of the ever-memorable Stamp 
Act opened the way to another of like 
character, but of more general applica- 
tion, and of more imposing and perma- 
nent results. This measure led to the 
first social and political organization 
among the colonies, and to their first 
distinct connection for a common pur- 
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pose. Hitherto their existence had been 
purely and singularly individual. They 
were so many severalities, without any 
common bond, though sitting side by 
side on the same continent. Their afii- 
nities prior to this event appear to have 
been very few. Almost entirely offi- 
cered from the mother-country, the inter- 
course between their public men was ex- 
ceedingly slight, confined to official 
matters wholly, and only in relation to 
such business as resulted from their mo- 
mentary exigencies. It was not the 
policy of Great Britain that they should 
become more iutimate, since that inti- 
macy must necessarily have taught them 
better than anything else the secret of 
their own strength. The old French war 
had something to do with the Revolu- 
tion, which it did not promise. It was 
in the final overthrow of French power in 
America that the colonists first arrived at 
some knowledge of their own. With 
the continued pressure of a foreign ene- 
my upon their coasts and borders, the 
colonists would still have looked to 
Great Britain for support and sympathy, 
and their dependence might have con- 
tinued for half a century longer; but 
this danger withdrawn, they had an 
opportunity not only to grow and to 
increase, but to reflect upon the fact, 
which failed to impress them in the hour 
of their danger, that it was their own 
men and money mostly by which their 
deliverance had been achieved. Great 
Britain had simply officered their troops 
from among her favorites, and levied 
their resources by which to sustain them, 
while she continued to monopolize their 
trade, tax their gains and abridge their 
commercial successes. They ripened 
rapidly for independence from the peace 
with the French and Spaniards of 1763. 
From that moment began the Revolu- 
tion, and the wretched agency of the 
Stamp Act gave a fatal blow to all the 
morale of British ascendency on our con- 
tinent. That ascendency once discover- 
ed to be purely and arrogantly selfish, the 
next natural question was, whether it 
might be dispensed with. 

South Carolina was one of the first of 
the colonies to declare herself in regard 
to this offensive measure. The propo- 
sition of Massachusetts to the Provin- 
cial Assemblies, to send committees from 
their bodies to a common Congress, with 
regard to their united working 1n the com- 
mon cause, was a suggestion that might 
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well startle communities whose local 
authorities—by no means in harmony 
with the people—had, for some time be- 
fore, been busy in the inculcation in the 
royal mind of suspicions and jealousies 
in — to oo a passion in Ame- 
rica for independence. An act of union, 
no matter how innocent the obvious 
purpose, was one to increase and con- 
firm those suspicions. It was one, ac- 
cordingly, for which the mind of the 
country was but partially prepared. The 
proposition of Massachusetts met with 
great opposition. It was discussed anx- 
iously in all quarters, and nowhere with 
more warmth and uneasiness than in 
South Carolina. That colony had been 
in a vety large degree the pet and favor- 
ite of the British Government. It had 
been largely patronized by the crown, 
supplied with men and money in its 
emergencies, and there was no rivalry in 
trade, commerce or manufactures between 
the parties, such as existed between the 
people of England and Massachusetts, 
which could justify or account for the 
activity of the Carolinians in any over- 
throw of the royal authority. But they 
had their wrongs also, which they re- 
sented deeply, though these differed in a 
large degree from those of which the 
Northern. colonies complained ; and the 
sympathies of the leading men of Caro- 
lina, particularly such as had been edu- 
cated in Great Britain, were mostly with 
the cause of Massachusetts. A passion- 
ate love of liberty in their bosoms proved 
superior to any considerations of mere 
security and profit. John Rutledge at 
once threw himself into the conflict of 
opinion among his peopte, and contended 
with all the might of his eloquence 
against their doubts, their fears, and 
that prescriptive loyalty which a blind 
veneration alone could cherish in spite 
of an obvious necessity. He conciliated 
the prejudices, disarmed the apprehen- 
sions, answered the doubts, strengthened 
the hopes, and fortified the courage at 
once of the people and the Lavoe? 
The popular mind expanded instantly 
beneath his earnestness, cogency and 
vehemence to a due appreciation of the 
policy and importance of the proposed 
Congress; and the result was, that the 
vote for sending deputies to the Conti- 
nental Congress was carried in South 
Carolina the first of all the colonies 
south of New England. This was truly 
a great triumph in the case of a province 
settled originally and chiefly by the cava- 
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liers, and which for so Jong a time had 
enjoyed the peculiar smiles and the pro- 
tection of the crown. John Rutledge 
was one of the three delegates chosen 
to represent her in the first Congress ofthe 
nation; the other two were Christopher 
Gadsden andThomas Lynch. Of these, 
Mr. Rutledge was the youngest—but 
twenty-five years old—with his feet still 
lingering on the happy threshold of youth, 
but lifted freely and boldly to step forth 
and advance in the arduous walks of 
manhood. This appointment took place 
in 1765, immediately after the receipt of 
the news of the passage of the Stamp 
Act. The Congress met first in New 
York, a memorable meeting and a most 
remarkable body—remarkable at once for 
strength of character and various ability. 
It was with something of a sensation 
that the delegates from the Northern colo- 
nies listened to the eloquence of Mr. 
Rutledge—eloquence which, with much 
of the impetuous force and fullness of De- 
mosthenes combined the polished graces 
and freedom of the Roman Tully. Their 
knowledge of the remote colony of the 
South had not prepared them for 
such a powerful exhibition. In those 
days the means of education in South 
Carolina were exceedingly few and in- 
ferior. The sister provinces knew her 
chiefly by her merely physical produc- 
tions—hy rice, and indigo, and silk, and 
possibly tar and turpentine. We have 
already instanced the small amount of 
social intercourse existing between the 
colonies. They regarded South Caro- 
lina as a region chiefly of slaves and 
slaveholders, the former in overwhelming 
disproportion to the Jatter, and these dis- 
tinguished rather by a voluptuous and 
haughty Janguor and self-indulgence 
than by any of the higher aims of the 
imagination or the intellect. They ex- 
pected neither wit nor wisdom from such 
a quarter, and the appearance of Mr. 
Rutledge among them in debate was a 
surprise calculated greatly to disturb all 
their previous conceptions of the colony 
from which he came. They had not 
taken into allowance the custom of the 
more Wealthy in the colony, by which 
their sons were mostly educated in Eu- 
rope. It is very likely that they knew 
nothing of this fact, though many of the 
South Carolinians who subsequently 
became leaders in the struggle which en- 
sned, were graduates of English univer- 
sities. 

Of the impression made upon Con- 
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ress by Mr. Rutledge, the opinions so 
somely expressed by Patrick Henry 

will afford us some idea. Henry was 
an admirable judge, not less than a gen- 
erous rival. His estimate was confirmed 
by that of others, who, in their own 
large endowments, had a right to speak. 
The style of Mr. Rutledge, as a debater, 
was vehement and impetuous, but clear, 
direct and manly. His foresight and 
boldness were the secrets of his force ; 
his admirable common sense and order 
were the effective agents in the transmis- 
sion of his ideas; while his passionate 
emphasis, and earnest but graceful man- 
ner, struck, with timely application, up- 
on the sensibilities, and carried his con- 
victions, with irresistible effect, into the 
souls of his audience. The dignity, 
courage, candor and noble character of 
Gadsden; the gentlemanly demeanor, 
polish, and good sense of Lynch; with 
the eloquence of Rutledge, did more for 
the reputation of South Carolina, at the 
incipient assemblage of the States, than 
had been done during her whole previ- 
ous history, by the spirit of her warfare 
and conduct against the [ndians, French, 
and Spaniards, and by all the value of 
her exports in rice and indigo. It wasa 
lesson to herself, not less than to her 
neighbors, and she will not be the first of 
the confederacy to forget how much no- 
bler and more essential to nationa) char- 
acter are mind and virtue, than all other 


mortal essions. 

The fistory of that Congress, and the 
fruits of its session, are everywhere on 
record, The repeal of the Stamp Act ne- 
cessarily diminished the active participa- 
tion of the colonists in political affairs, 
and Rutledge returned to his native State 
and to his profession—mingling no fur- 
ther in public affairs than was incident to 
his position as a prominent member of 
the provincial legislature. He contin- 
ued to win golden opinions from all 
sorts of people, as well as a lawyer and 
public speaker. Dr. Ramsay, a cotempo- 
rary, describes his mode of speaking and 
thinking, at this period, in a brief pas- 
sage, which we quote: “His ideas,” 
says Ramsay, “‘ were clear and strong— 
his utterance rapid but distinct—his voice, 
action and energetic manner of speaking, 
forcibly impressed his sentiments on the 
minds and Rear of all who heard bim. 
At reply, he was quick—instantly com- 
prehending the force of an objection, and 
saw at once the best mode of weakenin 
or repelling it. He successfully us 
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both argument and wit for invalidating 
the observations of his adversary; by 
the former he destroyed or weakened 
their force—by the latter, he placed them 
in so Judicrous a light that it often con- 
vinced, and scarcely ever failed of con- 
ciliating and pleasing his hearers. Ma- 
ny were the triumphs of his eloquence 
at the bar and in the Legislature, and, in 
the former case, probably more than 
strict, impartial justice would sanction, 
for judges, juries, counsel and audience 
hung on his accents.” 

But the repeal of the Stamp Act did 
not prove a satisfactory concession—was 
a temporary one only—to the roused ap- 
prehensive spirit of American liberty. 
Her politicians and patriots, once awak- 
ened to suspicion, were not easily to be 
lulled into repose and confidence. The 
year 1774 opened the field anew to Mr. 
Rutledge, in the passage of the Boston 
Post Bull—tidings of which, when they 
reached Charleston, kindled afresh the 
apprehensions of the intelligent, and pro- 
duced almost as much excitement as pre- 
vailed in Boston, A general meeting oi 
the inhabitants was instantly invoked, by 
expresses dispatched to every quarter of 
the province. The persons then brought 
together in convention, opened their de- 
liberations with a general survey of the 
proceedings of the British parliament. 
This survey, however, did not result in 
much unanimity of opinion, The ex- 
citement grew with the discussion, The 
projects of the politicians varied accord- 
ing to the degree of indifference which 
they felt, when they caine to consider the 
inverse power of that authority, whose 
anger they were now likely to provoke 
by their proceedings. Several schemes 
of action, or of opinion, were presented 
for their consideration, but none of a 
kind to obtain more than a partial and 
feeble support. In the appointment ol 
delegates to a general Congress, no ob- 
jection was made. But this appoint: 
ment was trammelled with proposed re- 
straints and a limitation of powers, which 
must have ended in rendering the delega- 
tion utterly impotent for good. Here it 
was that the absence of domestic sympa- 
thies, arising from mutual intercourse 
between the colonies, was clearly per- 
ceptible. It was insisted that the dele- 
gates so chosen should be instructed as 
to the extent which they might go in 
pledging the colony to the support of the 

ostonians. This was equivalent to a 
repudiation of that community of cause 
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and interests, which alone could bring 
about a hearty co-operation of the colo- 
nies against the power of the mother 
country. It was merely a complimenta- 
ry expression of sympathy to a sister 
colony, which implied neither risk nor 
sacrifices. The convention was likely 
to prove abortive, and the friends of 
mouvements, and of the common cause, 
were in despair on every hand. It was 
while the doubt and confusion were great- 
est that Mr. Rutledge rose to the crisis. 
He looked beyond the immediate occa- 
sion, and, in the case of Massachusetts, 
beheld that of South Carolina, and of 
every other colony, should like ciream- 
stances bring about a like collision be- 
tween the parent State and its progeny. 
He succeeded in conveying his convic- 
tions to his audience. He knew that 
South Carolina had been a favorite, sim- 
ply because she was notarival. Let the 
occasion but occur when an independent 
trade should become her policy—when 
she should embark in manufactures, and 
claim to share with the British people, at 
home, the equal advantages of the Con- 
stitution—and he clearly described her 
fate as certain to bethat of Massachusetts, 
in the day of her present exigency. It 
is one of the essential proofs of genius, 
that it argues for future generations. 
Mr. Rutledge was prepared to peril the 
present for the future. He submitted 
resolutions, the amount of which was 
that the delegates from South Carolina 
should take their part in the Continental 
Congress, with minds untrammelled— 
should go without instruction—and be 
left to their own wisdom and penetration, 
to determine what was to be done, and 
what Carolina should pledge herself to 
do in the common struggle with the pa- 
rentempire. He enforced his resolution 
with a powerful speech. He argued with 
successful force, and keen sarcasm, 
against any such absurdity as that of 
sending puppets, mere dumb waiters, to 
a deliberative assembly, which called 
equally for the highest courage and wis- 
dom. Delegates were supposed to be 
chosen with some regard to their capaci- 
ty and honesty, particularly where they 
were sent to consult with associates, up- 
on propositions of which no one in the 
primary assemblies could possibly know 
anything. Mr. Rutledge demonstrated 
that any trust short of the most plenary 
discretion, would leave the representa- 
tive in a wretched impotency, and defeat 
utterly the ends of the appointment, 
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There was a crisis of tremendous issues 
to be encountered, and he was for meet- 
ing it with all the wisdom and the ener- 
gy of manhood. When it was objected 
by some of the advocates for instruction, 
that such a discretion was obnoxious te 
abuse—that the delegates might betray 
their principals, and usurp a judgment 
inconsistent with the authorities confer- 
red upon them—his answer was equally 
laconic and vehement: “Hang them! 
hang them !” 

He carried his measures and his audi- 
ence. Qn this occasion he made a pow- 
erful impression on the multitude. They 
acknowledged the justice of his opinions. 
His courage stimulated them, His ener- 
gies infused themselves into the popular 
heart, and lifted the common sentiment 
to a first consciousness of that revolution 
which had now, in the eyes of far-seeing 
men, become unavoidable, and which, so 
far as Carolina was concerned, received 
its great impulse on that day and by that 
peoseaning. The resolution itself was 
reedom. It was a vital stab to the for- 
eign government. Everything was con- 
fided to the discretion of the delegates, 
and the colony pledged itself to sustain 
them. Five persons were authorized to 
do in the premises whatever the exigen- 
cy required. These five persons were 
John Rutledge, Edward Rutledge (his 
brother), Christopher Gadsden, Thomas 
Lynch, and Henry Middleton. Their 
names deserve to be remembered. They 
were choice specimens, equally of the 
talents, the virtue, and the character of 
the people. Furnished with such ample 
powers, they took their seats in Congress 
under peculiar advantages. The pro- 
ceedings of that famous body, then as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, are well known 
to our histories. Resolutions restricting 
the business intercourse between the col- 
onies and the mother country were 
passed; imports from Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the West Indies, were to be 
foreborne; the case of Massachusetts 
was declared to be that of all America; 
the conduct of the people of that province 
was cordially approved, and the colonies 
were all pledged to their support; a de- 
claration and resolves were passed, as- 
serting the rights and grievances of the 
colonies; and, in these, as by other pro- 
ceedings, which we need not enumerate, 
Congress made a considerable stride in 
the path of revolution. The merit of 
these proceedings was necessarily and 
largely shared by Mr. Rutledge. They 
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embodied his spirit, and were evolved 
with his energies. He participated in- 
dustrionsly in their details, and their 
principles were illustrated by his elo- 
uence. We have seen the estimate of 

is powers as made by Patrick Henry. 
It was one which seems to have been 
generally allowed. Already, indeed, had 
the epithet Demosthenean been employed 
to describe the characteristics of his ora- 


tory. 

The Congress terminated its sittings in 
October, 1774,and Mr. Rutledge returned 
to Charleston to meet his constituents. 
Some of his proceedings were the sub- 
ject of cavil. The Commons House of 
Assembly sat in Charleston in January, 
1775, and the delegates of the colony to 
Congress appeared before them to render 
an account of their proceedings. These 
were taken up for consideration seriatem. 
The articles of association determined 
upon by Congress, were, of course, par- 
ticularly serutinized. The four last words 
of the fourth article of that instrument, 
which, while interdicting exports to 
Great Britain, Ireland, or the West In- 
dies, makes an especial exception in fa- 
vor of * Rice to Europe,” occasioned no 
little disquiet and disgust. The people 
of the interior who dealt in corn, hemp, 

tk, butter and lumber, in whose be- 

alf no similar exception had been made, 
deemed themselves sacrificed to the weal- 
thy rice planters. They were suspicious 
and angry accordingly. A more noble 
feeling of self-sacrifice promp'ed others, 
at the head of whom was Christopher 
Gadsden, one of the delegates, to regret 
that any reservation whatever had been 
made in favor of any article, by which 
a doubt could be thrown upon the patri- 
otism of the colony. But Mr. Rutledge 
had his reasons ready, and the defence of 
himself and his three associates—Mr. 
Gadsden having voted against the excep- 
tion—was devolved upon him. The mm 
stance of the speech which he made 
fs this occasion shows his sagacity. 
outline of his argument may be 
condensed in a paragraph. He said that 
at an early period he and the other dele- 
gates from South Carolina had warm! 
ressed upon Congress resolutions ejedl- 


y of total non-importation and non-ez- 
portation, to go into immediate effect ;— 
that as a non-importion act in regard to 
Great Britain and Ireland was to with- 
hold from them the advantages which 
their people might derive from the receipt 
of American commodities, so the end was 
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most certain to be effected by retaining 
those commodities altogether in America. 
Such restrictions, however, he soon 
found, could not be carried ;—the north- 
ern colonies resolving to remit to Eng- 
land as usual, to pay their debts by a 
circuitous trade in flour and fish with 
the rest of Europe. The commodities 
which they shipped to the mother 
country were really of little value—and 
the rival trade would be little affected by 
the terms of the association as proposed 
by them. For example, he remarked, that 
Philadelphia carried on a trade of export 
to the amount of £700,000 sterling; of 
which searce £50,000 ever sought the 
markets of the mother country. Not 
to export, therefore, to Great Britain, 
would be no sacrifice or loss on the part 
of Philadelphia. It was evident that the 
colonies thus and similarly circumstanced, 
would really Jess annoy the mother 
country by resolves of non-exportation 
in the matter of trade, than promote and 
preserve their own. Seeing this, he 
thought it but due to the interests of 
Carolina to preserve her trade as entire 
as possible. In rice and Indigo consisted 
her main values. These sought no other 
markets than the British ; and he thought 
it neither politic nor liberal to allow the 
trade of one colony to suffer and be de- 
stroyed, while that of others, making 
really no sacrifice, was to be built up at 
her expense. If the cause of American 
liberty required that burdens should be 
borne by the people, it was only proper 
that such burdens should be equally dis- 
tributed. He, at least, was not prepared 
to yield to such inequalities in the re- 
strictions, as should operate a gross in- 
justice upon some sections, while others 
had no burt. “Upon the whole,” said 
Mr. Rutledge, “this whole proceeding 
had rather the aspect of a commercial 
scheme among the flour colonies, to find 
a better vent for their flour through the 
British Channel, by preventing, if possi- 
ble, any rice from being sent to those 
markets. For his part,’ he added, “ he 
should never consent that his constitu- 
ents should become the dupes of any 
people. He was not willing to yield 
them to the unreasonable expectations 
and exactions of the north,” &c. 

It does not need that we should pur- 
sue this discussion, which had no other 
result than to prove the equal vigilance 
and sagacity of the speaker. He triumph- 
antly re-established himself and his asso- 
ciates in the confidence of his constitu- 
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ents, and the delegation were re-elected 
to Congress without opposition ; an hon- 
orable acquittal, which included the cor- 
dial * well done” of an approving peo- 
ple. This decision was reiterated in a 
ublic vote of thanks from the Assem- 
ly, when at the close of the next ses- 
sion of Congress they made their report, 
and were again re-chosen to fill the po- 
sition they had maintained so well. Suc- 
cessive elections had thus continued Mfr. 
Rutledge in this office till the opening of 
the year 1776. At this time he returned 
to Charleston with Mr. Middleton, one 
of his associates. They were addressed 
by the President of the Provincial (local) 
Congress,ina very complimentary speech, 
in which their performances and those of 
the body with which they wrought, were 
reviewed at large and Sonaeanty distin- 
ished. A resolution having been in- 
troduced into the Provincial Congress, 
declaring the existing mode of conduct- 
ing public affairs to be inadequate to the 
well-being and government of the coun- 
try, a committee of eleven, of whom Mr. 
Rutledge was the second, was appointed 
to prepare and to report a plan of gov- 
ernment. The new scheme of organiza- 
tion intended for the emergency, was pre- 
sented on the 5th March; and while its 
measures were yet under consideration, 
new acts of aggression on the part of 
Great Britain silenced its opponents, and 
proposed such an amendment of some of 
its provisions as was more in accordance 
with the bolder spirits of the hour. On 
the 24th of the month, Mr. Rutledge, 
from the committee to prepare the consti- 
tution, made a further report, greatly en- 
larging the objects and strengthening the 
tone of the former. This suspended 
much of the preceding performance, and 
arrested the discussion. The whole of 
the preamble to this report was from the 
pen of Mr. Rutledge. We have little 
doubt that to his activity and grasp of 
mind, his political acuteness and great 
legal knowledge, we are indebted for 
most of the provisions of this instrument. 
We should like to give this preamble to 
our readers, not less because of its com- 
pactness and comprehensiveness, than 
because it embodies, in nearly the same 
order, and sometimes in the same phra- 
seology, the very matter, which, in a 
more condensed form, was eng 
employed by Mr. Jefferson in the famous 
declaration. But our limits will not suf- 
ferus todo so. The curious reader will 
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find it in the Appendix to “ Drayton’s 
Memoirs,” second volume, p. 186. 

The agency of Mr. Rutledge in the 
preparation of this first constitution of 
South Carolina, was duly acknowledged 
by the Assembly, whose first act, after 
the adoption of the new organization, 
was to elect him, under its provisions, to 
the Presidency of the State. It does not 
appear that his nomination met with any 
opposition. In a brief extemporaneous 
speech, which has been reported, he re- 
turned his thanks for this compliment 
and distinction. “I have,” said he, 
‘the deepest sense of this honor. The 
being called, by the free suffrages of a 
brave and generous people, to preside 
over their welfare, is, in my opinion, the 
highest that any man can receive. But, 
dreading the weighty and arduous duties 
of this station, [ really wish that your 
choice had fallen upon one better quali- 
fied to discharge art for, though in 
zeal and integrity I will yield to no man, 
I yet know that in ability to serve you I 
am inferior to many. Yet, as I have 
always thought every man’s best services 
due to his country, no fear of slander, no * 
difficulty or danger, shall deter me from 
yielding mine.” In reply to an address 
of both rlouses tendering their sympathy 
and support, he answers, among other 
things—“ Be persuaded that no man 
would embrace a just and equitable ac- 
commodation with Great Britain more 
gladly than myself; but until so desira- 

lean object can be obtained, the defence 
of my country, and preservation of that 
constitution, which, from a perfect know- 
ledge of the rights and a laudable regard 
to the oe of the people you have 
80 wisely ramed, shall engross my whole 
attention.” 

His pledges thus solemnly made, were 
amply carried out in performance during 
his subsequent career. His first speech 
was delivered to both Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on the 11th April, 1776. 
It discussed briefly the relations of the 
contending countries—the condition of 
the dispute—-and was supposed at the time 
so ably to express the rights and wrongs 
of America, that it was put forth by the 
Assembly in handbills, as well as in the 
newspapers. Reduced to writing, it is 
not such a performance as would com- 
mand attention now. The subject then 
was a new one—the arguments were to 
be sought; new governing principles 
were in progress, and the phraseology, 
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which has now become proverbial among 
us, was then naturally crude, in due de- 
gree with the freshness and difficulty of 

e occasion. Besides, Mr. Rutledge was 
an orator and not a writer. The sub- 
tleties of eloquence—those exquisite 
snatches of thought, fancy and feeling, 
beyond the reach of art, which so com- 
pletely ravish.in delivery—usually evap- 
orate from the speeches of the best ora- 
tors, as in the case of Sheridan, when 
carried to the press ; and we shall be as- 
tonished—we, even, who have heard, to 
find how commonplace shall be the ora- 
tion which has filled our hearts with de- 
light, as the well-rounded periods of pas- 
sionate flights have flown from the lips 
of the speaker to our ears. 

The post which Mr. Rutledge had con- 
sented to accept, was by no means a sin- 
ecure. Events were ripening rapidly to 
explosion. The British Government re- 
sented, in particular, the course taken by 
South Carolina. A colony which had 
been so much a favorite, and which was 
supposed to be so equally rich and fee- 
ble, at once invited aggression. Resent- 

ement and appetite equally prompted an 
early and decisive demonstration against 
her, the more particularly as she too had 
flung the teas into the river and bom- 
barded the king’s ships in her waters. 
The new constitution was adopted on the 
26th March. President Rutledge was 
inaugurated on the 27th, and, early in 
May, tidings reached the colony that Sir 
Peter Parker, with a heavy British 
BI was already at Cape Fear in 
orth Carolina. All now was prepara- 
tion for the enemy in Charleston. Levies 
were soon raised in Virginia and North 
Carolina, for the succor of the threatened 
colony and city, and the Continental Con- 
gress furnished an experienced general in 
the person of the more notorious than 
renowned Charles Lee—a man of rare 
talents, but of an eccentricity that ren- 
dered them very uncertain, and greatl 
impaired their value and efficiency. It 
was fortunate for South Carolina that 
she had placed at the head of her affairs 
a man so resolute and promi. and a 
statesman so sagacious as John Rutledge. 
When Lee looked at the fortress on Sul- 
livan’s Island, by which the approaches 
from the sea were defended, he was for 
its immediate abandonment. He had 
gteat faith in British frigates, ‘ They 
will knock your fort about your heads 
in half an hour,” was his remark to 
Moultrie, to whom its defence had been 
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assigned. He diminished the number of 
troops on the island, as he had no confi- 
dence in the ability of the fort 10 sustain 
itself against assault; declared it to be 
“a mere slaughter pen ;” and, writing to 
Moultrie, when the enemy was almost 
coming on, went so far as to say, “ 
would order the whole body off the island, 
but apprehend it might make your garri- 
son uneasy.” But for Rutledge, this step 
would certainly have been taken, and 
thus would have been lost to the Ameri- 
can arms, one of the most glorious exhi- 
bitions of valor and fortitude, that our 
annals have to boast. How different 
were the views and resolves of the civil- 
ian Rutledge! How fortunate that he was 
in authority and capable of exercising a 
will which could control the caprices of 
the Continental General. He writes to 
Moultrie from the city, on the very morn- 
ing of the battle, and just as the conflict 
was about to open: 


* General Lee wishes you to evacuate 
the fort. You will not do so without an 
order from me. I would sooner cut off 
my hand than write one. 

J. Rur.epee.” 


This note is brim-full of character. 
The Spartan brevity which it displays, 
speaks volumes for the Spartan resolution 
which dictated it. The issue of this first 
battle, June 28, 1776, is well known to 
our history. An overwhelming British 
fleet was beaten off with immense slaugli- 
ter, by militiamen who had never before 
seen the smoke of an enemy's fire—en- 
trenched behind an unfinished fortress of 
palmetto logs and sand. While the bat- 
tle is yet raging, and after it had continu- 
ed for two mortal hours, General Lee 
writes to Moultrie:—* Dear Colonel : li 
you should unfortunately expend you! 
ammunition without beating off the ene- 
my, or driving them on ground, spike 
your guns and retreat with all the order 
possible.” Lee seems to have had but 
the one idea in his head on this occa- 
sion—retreat, retreat, nothing but re- 
treat. How different again the tone and 
spirit of Rutledge’s instructions, written 
about the same moment : 

«I send you five hundred pounds ol 
powder. Ourcollection is not great, Hov- 
or and victory to you and your worthy 
countrymen with you. Do not make too 
free with your cannon—cool and do mis- 
chief.” 

Never did commander-in-chief, not ac- 
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tually in the battle, do more towards 
the attainment of the victory. But for 
Rutledge, there had been no victory. Lee 
was wholly opposed to risking the en- 
counter. Yet Lee received the thanks of 
Congress for the triumph of the day, as 
if it had been the result of his wisdom 
and his courage. Suum cuique tribuito. 

The result of this admirably conducted 
conflict was of immeasurable importance 
to South Carolina. It pans her a partial 
respite for three years from the horrors of 
invasion. She might well estimate the 
amount of evil and misery which she 
escaped in this period, by a reference to 
what she had to endure after the fall of 
the State, in 1780. She was then doom- 
ed to drink to the very dregs that cup of 
wrath and bitterness which the noble 
firmness, courage, and intelligence of 
her sons enabled her, on this occasion, 
to avert untasted from her lips. 

Mr. Rutledge continued in the office of 
the President of the colony until March, 
1778, when he resigned. Dr. Ramsay 
remarks: ** The occasion and reasons of 
his sg, Hy: are matters of general his- 
tory. This did not diminish his popu- 
larity.” Their general history is, at this 
day, a somewhat obscure one. The oc- 
casion of his resignation was the adop- 
tion of a new Constitution, to which he 
was opposed, as quite too democratic ; 
annihilating, as it did, the council, and 
reducing the legislative authority from 
three to two branches. His administra- 
tion had been highly fortunate and suc- 
cessful. We have seen the glorious re- 
sult of the first British invasion. Be- 
sides this, with the exception of an In- 
dian war in the interior, fomented by 
British agents and the local loyalists, 
South Carolina enjoyed a condition of 
almost uninterrupted repose—order pre- 
vailed throughout the province, and the 
machine of government, newly adapted, 
as it had been, to the condition of the 
country, worked as regularly as if it had 
been a thousand years in operation. Still, 
ithad been conceived and planned in a 
moment of emergency, to answer a tem- 
porary purpose ; had served its turn ; and 
now gave way to another, which was 
supposed to be better suited to the neces- 
sities and genius of the people. Though 
opposed, as we have seen, to this Con- 
stitution, Mr. Rutledge soon received a 
fresh proof of the esteem in which his 
talents and worth were held, being rein- 
stated in 1779, in the executive office of 
the State, but with the title of Governor 
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in place of that of President. This 
compliment was heightened in value by 
the fact that it was ina moment of alarm 
and danger, and with a special view to 
the exigency, that he was thus called 
upon to resume the chair of the execu- 
tive. He had scarcely taken the oath of 
office when the State was penetrated by 
a British army under Brigadier-General 
Provost. Georgia, by this time, had fall- 
en into the hands of the enemy, and 
Carolina was easily invaded through the 
the sister colony. Governor Rutledge 
instantly addressed all his energies to 
encounter the emergency. To him and 
to his council it was delegated by the 
Legislature “ to do everything that ap- 
peared to him and them necessary for the 
public good.” He again proved bimself 
worthy of his trust. At the first tidings 
of danger he had collected a considerable 
militia force, which he had cantoned at 
Orangeburgh—a spot conveniently con- 
tiguous to the most assailable points. It 
was not known from what direction the 
enemy would make his approaches. 
The long line of the Savannah river pre- 
sented a thousand points, in all whica his 
ingress might beeasy. General Lincoln, 
in the mean time, had been sent on by 
Congress to the South to take charge of 
the Continental forces in Carolina. This 
gentleman, by penetrating into Georgia, 
with all the regulars, and pressing for 
some distance into the interior, had, in 
some degree, opened the door to his ene- 
my, and invited his entrance. The op- 
portunity was encouraging, and, hoping 
to capture Charleston by a coup de main, 
the British General, witha select body of 
three thousand light troops, unencumber- 
ed by unnecessary baggage or artillery, 
dashed across the Savannah by a lower 
route, and began his advance towards 
the metropolis. Moultrie, with twelve 
hundred militia, threw themselves across 
the track of Provost, and, retreating slow- 
Jy before him, continued to retard his 
progress, by impressing upon him the ne- 
cessity of a caution which he might not 
else have been disposed to observe. 
This obstacle took from the invasion its 
original character. Its conquests were 
no longer to be made by a single and hid- 
den blow. Time was given tothe coun- 
try. The alarm was spread. Lincoln 
was recalled from Georgia, and Rutledge 

ressed down from Orangeburg, at the 
head of the militia. Charleston was thus 


relieved at the moment of its greatest 
peril,and the British a second time de- 
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franded of their prey when almost with- 
in theirtalons. Afraid of being enclosed 
between two fires, by the approach of 
Lincoln and Rutledge, of which he was 
apprised by means of an intercepted let- 
ter, Provost disappeared as waned as 
he came. He retired upon Stono, where 
he was encountered by the Americans 
ina bloody battle, which was however 
indecisive. He finally left the State and 
returned to Savannah, which the united 
forces of France and America were now 
preparing to beleaguer. The failure of 
this siege and assault, in which the 
troops of Carolina suffered severely, pre- 
cipitated the fall of Charleston. ith 
the departure of the French fleet from 
the coast, which followed immediately 
after the defeat of the attempt on Savan- 
nah, Sir Henry Clinton projected a grand 
expedition against Carolina. It was in 
a moment very inauspicious to her hopes 
that he did so. The fruit was now ripe 
and ready for his hands. The bills of 
credit of the State had sunk enormously 
from the standard set upon them, and 
could no longer be redeemed. With a 
want of money there was a correspond- 
ing deficiency of the men and munitions 
of war. The resources of the country 
in all these respects had been greatly ex- 
hausted and consumed, in carrying ona 
twofold struggle, in the adjoining pro- 
vinces of Georgia and Florida, against 
the British, the Loyalists and [ndians, 
and, within the borders of Carolina, in 
the upper country, against the two latter 
united. The worst misfortune was in 
the extreme difference of feeling and 
opinion by which the country was torn 
and divided. Its numerical force was thus 
lost in the conflict, while its moral was 
emasculated of all its virtue. To defend 
Charleston with troops from the interior, 
was scarcely possible from the circum- 
stances of the city. The smallpox, 
which had made its appearance in the 
metropolis, was one of the worst terrors 
that could be presented to the imagina- 
tion of the forest population. The coun- 
try militia shrunk from this enemy, who 
never would have feared the British; 
and but few of them could be persuaded 
to march toward the seaboard. It was 
under these inauspicious circumstances 
that the State was called upon to encoun- 
ter the best appointed army that was 
ever brought against it. The British 
troops, amounting to near twelve thou- 
sand men, had effected a landing, early 
in February 1780, within thirty miles of 
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Charleston. The Assembly then closed 
its session ; its last act being to clothe 
Governor Rutledge with full powers to 
see that the republic sustained no harm. 
He immediately ordered the militia to 
rendezvous, but they came in slowly. 
We have shown the adverse fortunes 
with which he had now to contend. If 
mere mortal effort might have availed to 
save the State, thus straitened in its re- 
sources, and enfeebled by evil circum- 
stances, the labors of John Rutledge 
must have done so. But the fate was 
written. The British crossed the Ash- 
ley, and the investment of the city was 
begun on the Ist day of April, 1780. 
t is not necessary to our purpose 
to follow the progress of the siege. 
Enough that we mention that, under the 
discouraging circumstances by which he 
was surrounded, the Governor lost no 
jot of heart or resolution, and relaxed 
none of ‘hose energies for which he had 
been always distinguished. Contingents 
from Virginia and North Carolina, had 
swelled the militia force within the city 
to something over four thousand men. 
The fortifications of the place were field 
works only, badly served with artillery, 
and of an extent too great for the defend- 
ers properly to man. The British army, 
nearly thrice their number, were the best 
troops in the service and picked for the 
occasion. A powerful fleet of men of 
war and transports accompanied the ex- 
pedition. I[t was at the beginning of the 
investment that the following letter was 
written. It was addressed to the Hon. 
Henry Laurens, late President of Con- 
gress, who was then preparing to depart 
on a foreign mission. The contents of 
the letter are unimportant, except as they 
afford a glimpse of the tone and temper 
of the writer. The handwriting of Mr. 
Rutledge is bold, free, capacious, e/o- 
omer The letters are large, as if the 
and, in writing, had been lifted from 
the paper, and the letters seem struck 
rather than described or traced—they 
are flowing and graceful, with a uniform 
dip forward—denoting eagerness, a char- 
acter very frank and sanguine, and at 
the same time very decisive. 


** CHARLESTOWN, March 26, 1780. 


“Dear Sir—lInclosed you will receive a 
letter for the General at Martinique, which 
you will be pleased to present. The ene- 
my’s naval force in the harbor and at Wap- 
poo, consists (according to Timothy’s ac- 
count this afternoon, when he reckoned 
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’em very distinctly) of one 50, two 44, six 
98 to 32, and five 20 gun ships ;* the [name 
illegible] of 18 guns ; two brigantines, of 
16 guns; one sloop of 10, and four galleys. 
Including vessels of all sorts, they have 
121 sail. Amongst them are, it is believ- 
ed, the Hancock, Raleigh and Delaware. 
Of their land foree we have no authentic 
account, but it is said to be between 7 and 
8,000 men, who are between Fort Johnson 
and Wragg’s Barony. The troops from 
Georgia, about 5 or 600, and who were 
yesterday morning at the 13 mile house, 
on the road from Jacksonborough to Stono, 
I presume, effected a junction with them 
last night. Major Young can, 1 suppose, 
give you any further material information 
relative to matters here. I can’t say that 
I flatter myself with any expectation of re- 
lief from the French islands. I doubt not, 
and request, that you will make such re- 
presentations as may be most proper, and 
use the most effectual means to obtain it. 
With my best wishes for a pleasant voyage, 
a successful issue to your negotiations, and 
a speedy and happy return to us,I am, 
with great esteem, dear sir, your most 
obedient servant, J. RurLepce. 

*“P.S.—The vessel which has been 
reckoned a 64 is not; but is the Renown, 
of 50 guns. 

“The Hon, Henry Laurens.” 


In this letter was an inclosure ad- 
dressed to the Marquis de Bouille. 


“ CHar.estown, So. Caro- 
lina, March 20, 1750. 

“Stm—The Honorable Mr. Laurens, 
late President of Congress, and appointed 
by them to execute an important commis- 
sion in Europe, will do me the favor of 
presenting this letter to your Excellency, 
and I flatter myself that you will readily 
accommodate him with the means of faci- 
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litating his voyage. This gentleman will 
give you full and authentic information of 
the strength and operations of the enemy 
in this Siate, and as speedy succors to it 
would render essential service to the Unit- 
ed States of America, 1 persuade myself 
that you will with pleasure afford them, if 
they may be spared from the forces under 
your command, consistently with the safe- 
ty of his most Christian majesty’s islands. 
With great esteem, &c., J. RUTLEDGE.” 


The assistance thus solicited was never 
accorded, or it came too late to be of any 
service. The British investments were 
pressing to completion, when General 

incoly insisted upon the departure of 
Governor Rutledge from the town, in or- 
der not only that he might escape the 
danger of captivity, but that he might 
be more at liberty to operate in the inte- 
rior, in the collection of levies for the 
assistance of the place. He left Charles- 
ton, accordingly, on the 12th of April, 
and on the 12th of May the city was 
surrendered. Famine had made its ap- 
pearance, in alliance with the British 
arms, and after a stout resistance of six 
weeks, the spirit and firmness of the gar- 
rison succumbed; a misfortune, which, 
in its influence upon the popular mind, 
as well at home as in other States, left it 
very doubtful, whether it had not been 
better, following out the policy of Wash- 
ington, to have left the city to its fate at 
first, without offering to defend it—thus 
economizing the physique of the country 
for those open fields in which they might 
have been more successfully and hope- 
fully employed. The history of Gov- 
ernor Rutledge is, henceforth, that of the 
State, but the conclusion must be re- 
served for future pages. 








SUICIDE. 
BY A SOUTHERN PHYSICIAN. 


Tus. history of Suicide seems to us to 
constitute one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book of Human Nature. 
The love of life would appear to be the 
strongest instinct implanted in us; and 
yet, in all ages, stations and conditions 
of men, it yields, not only to vehement 
impulses and weighty considerations, but 
to the slightest and most transient in- 


ducements imaginable. Cain felt his 
protracted punishment to be “ greater 
than he could bear,” yet was afraid of 
death, and shrunk from the risk of bei 
killed by any one who should find him ; 
but, in modern times, a reasonable, well- 
educated and intelligent Englishman 
kills himself because he is * tired of but- 
toning and unbuttoning.” 





* Peter Timothy, editor of a newspaper. 
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The obscurity of the motives of the 
Suicide has occasioned a very general 
belief in the proposition laid down b 
Burrows, “that a propensity to self- 
destruction, like any other peculiar de- 
lusion, is but a symptom of deranged 
intellect” (p. 413)—in other words, that 
the Suicide is always insane. But this 
author, like all others who maintain his 
views, falls into the most obvious incon- 
sistencies. Anxious to stamp the act 
with reprobation, he contends, a few 
pages farther on, “that there is fre- 
quently much of vice in it, and caprice 
too,” and that it “ becomes a vice 
when it assumes the type of an epidemic. 
{t is then,” he says, “ the effect of imi- 
tation; those who fall into it may be 
weak and wicked, but it is not the result 
of that physical disorder of the intellec- 
tual faculties which is the essence of in- 
sanity,” (p. 440)—a strange and con- 
fused expression. He forgets that many 
physical disorders are unquestionably 

romoted and excited by imitation. Epz- 
epsy spreads remarkably in this way, 
as in the Haerlem almshouse in the time 
of Boerhaave, and as we see every day 
in the epilepsy, chorea, and hysteria of 
religious assemblies in our own country. 
That many insane persons commit Sui- 
cide is doubtless true; nay, the propen- 
sity to it may be said to constitute the 
rominent symptom of some lunacies, 
ut those err, we think, who make it the 
essential element of a separate order of 
insanity. Neither the bypochondriac, 
nor the melancholic, show this tendency 
with any degree of uniformity—and in 
all madmen, the disgust of life may at 
any time suddenly develope itself. The 
English law, harsh in making suicide in 
itself a felonious crime, compensates by 
its merciful construction. “If the mind 
be overpowered by grief, sickness, infir- 
mity, or other accwent,” as Sir Matthew 
Hale expresses it, “the law presumes 
the existence of junacy.” The law in 
this point is compassionately wrong ; for 
there is no act of human lile that can be 
proved to be more rationally and consist- 
ently planned, than the act of leaving it 
in an infinite number of instances. When 
we hear of the voluntary death of a wo- 
man who has lost her honor—of a mon- 
arch dethroned—of a warrior beaten in 
his last battlh—as when Brutus falls 
upon his sword after the fatal field of 
Phillippi—of a merchant irretrievably 
ruined in fortune and credit—of a physi- 
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cian whose reputation is hopelessly blast- 
ed, as in the melancholy case of the at- 
tendant upon the Princess Charlotte (Sir 
R. Croft), we are ready to acknowledge, 
however shocked we may be at the deed, 
that it is suggested by feelings common 
to our whole race. The judgment may 
be unsound to a certain extent in the 
Suicide, but in whom shall we say it is 
without a flaw? He chooses death asa 
refuge, because of the assumed impossi- 
bility of enduring the train of evils in 
prospect; just as the duelist goes out to 
meet his antagonist, because if he refuse, 
he will be made to groan under an insup- 
pom burden of obloquy and disgrace. 

ou may demonstrate that both are in 
error, but you do not thus prove them 
to be insane. Colton (Lacon) shot him- 
eelf after writing the following phrase: 
«* When life is unbearablé, death is desi- 
rable, and suicide justifiable.” 

Shall we then pronounce suicide, with 
the English law, to be criminal always, 
in the sane? The reasonings on this 
subject, both in ancient and modern 
times, are yery full and exquisitely inge- 
nious, and the authorities on both sides 
extremely respectable. 

In days of yore, Zeno, Epictetus, Soc- 
rates himself, Seneca, Cicero, Pliny the 
kider, more recently Hume, Donne, 
Rousseau, De Stael, Montesquieu, Mon- 
taigne, Gibbon, Voltaire, Sir Thomes 
Moore, have offered us opinions and ar- 
gpent favorable to a man’s right over 

is own life. 

Seneca understood the stoics general- 
ly to teach, if we may so phrase it, ‘the 
philosophy of suicide.” “Alter,” he 
says of Socrates, “te docebit mori, s: 
necesse erit; alter (Zeno) antequam ne- 
cesse erit.” And, although we may find 
numerous expressions of reprobation 
among both the Greek and Latin writers, 
yet there was doubtless in the mindsof the 
most enlightened Pagans a very clearly 
pronounced toleration, if not an absolute 
approval of it, under numerous contin- 
gencies—as “when practised by those 
who wished to avoid great pain and per- 
sonal suffering of body and mind, by 
those who considered the act a necessary 
vindication of their honor, and by those 
who sacrificed life as an example to 
others in any way.” Montaigne tells 
us from Tacitus, that in the time of Ti- 
berius, those who, being condemned, 
waited for execution, were deprived of 
the privilege of sepulture and making a 
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will; but if they anticipated the heads- 
man, they were buried, and could trans- 
mit to their heirs the property they left. 

We do not know of any code of religi- 
ous laws by which Suicide is specially 
denounced, or indeed even named. In the 
Old Testament, we have the suicidal 
vengeance of Samson against the Pbi- 
listines related without a word of repro- 
bation—and the same is true of Saul’s 
and his armor-bearer’s, and Ahitophel’s. 
Rasis, in the Apocrypha, like Samson, 
prayed riggs aay just before his self-im- 
molation. In the New Testament, Judas 
Iscariot is the only suicide whose story 
is told, 

Paley acknowledges that « there is to 
be found in the Bible neither any ex- 
press determination of the question, nor 
sufficient evidence to prove that the case 
of Suicide was in the contemplation of 
the law which prohibits murder.” Du- 
verger de Haurane, abbot of St. Cyran, 
regarded as the founder of Port Royal, 
says, in his treatise on Suicide in 1608, 
that “ in the 6th commandment self-mur- 
der seems no less to be comprise] than 
murder of our neighbor.” But « if there 
are cases in which it is allowable to kill 
our neighbor, there are likewise cases in 
which it is allowable to kill ourselves. 
A man may kill himself for the good of 
his prince, for that of his country or for 
that of his relations.”* Job seems to us 
tomake a pious enough but evasive re- 

ly to his wife, when she advises him, 
in the midst of his afflictions, to ‘* curse 
God and die.” ‘ Shall I receive good at 
the hand of God and shall I not receive 
evil?” which rather refers to the first 
part of her exhortation than the last. 
In the Koran we find nothing said of Su- 
icide. The inferences, from the general 
tenor of the Mohamedan creed, are the 
same as those we draw from that of the 
Jew and Chnstian. Murder is a crime 
for which a man may justly be put to 
death (p. 116, vol. ii.); and—in the 17th 
chapter (Sale’s translation), entitled “ the 
night | gee aargpea cine is prohibit- 
ed: * Kill not your children for fear of 
being brought to want; we will provide 
for them and for you ; = the killing 
of them is a great sin.” We have careful- 
ly looked over the Institutes of: Menu, as 
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iven us by Sir Wm, Jones. So far 
rom containing any injunctions against 
self-destruction, they favor it in numer- 
ous contingencies as meritorious or expi- 
atory—of which take the following ex- 
ample. Among “the penances by which 
sins are expiable” (p. 137), the high 
crime of * the killing a man of the sa- 
cerdotal class” being under consideration, 
it is said, “ If the slayer be of the mili- 
tary class, he may voluntarily expose 
himself as a mark to archers who know 
his intention, or, according to circum- 
stances, may cast himself headlong thrice, 
or even till he die, into blazing fire.’ 
Indeed, there is no moral teacher but 
Zoroaster, from whom we have an ex- 
fee precept on this point—* It is for- 
idden,” says this wise Eastern, “ to 
quit a post without the permission of 
the commander. Life is the post ot 
man.” Confucius praises those who are 
“content with their condition,” and his 
chief disciple Cusu adds, that ‘the per- 
fect man desireth nothing beyond it, and 
with submission and an even spirit, ex- 
pects whatever Heaven shall orduin con- 
sig him.” Among the choice say- 
ings of Publius Syrus—* often quoted,” 
says the Rev. Sidney Smith, « but never 
read”—we have this apophthegm : “ He 
dies twice who dies by his own means.” 
True and pithy—anticipation and event 
both occur to him. 

But it must be admitted that the tenor 
of Revelation is sufficiently decisive on 
this subject. We may affirm, too, that 
many of the ancients—Pliny the Young- 
er among them—nay Cicero himself— 
comprehended (perhaps a little cloudily) 
the great principle—so beautifully and 
eloquently advocated by Carlyle—that 
Duty is the purpose—the object—the 
cause—the motive of our existence. Is 
it my duty to live? [ must live, through 
whatever evils and difficulties. Is it my 
duty to die? I must yield my life a ready 
sacrifice. It is not right with the stoic 
to say, “ patet exitus.” ‘ Fate does not 
hinder your retreat.” Nor does Fate 
hinder any other wrong which we may 
be tempted to perpetrate. If it may be 
reasonably questioned whether a whole 
people has a right to take away the life 
of any man—whether it is their duty to 





St. Cyran thinks Suicide justifiable, 


* Casus Kegius Bayle says he has not read the book, but that there are 34 cases in which 


Two Roman ladies were sainted, says Montaigne (in loco), for committing suicide to 


preserve their honor. 
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do so—is it not more reasonable to ques- 
tion the right and the duty of any man 
to settle that question for himself alone— 
a question that must come up before him, 
in all human probability, when in a very 
unfit state for its decision—when, to use 
the fine phrase of Sir Matthew Hale, 
‘the mind is overpowered by grief, sick- 
ness, infirmity or other accident.” We 
have been cognizant, professedly and 
otherwise, of many suicides with their 
attendant contingencies—and we know 
of but one in which we do not believe that 
if the catastrophe had been postponed for 
but a short period, there would have 
been abundant reason offered for a 
change of views. 

It is curious to compare the course of 
human laws on this interesting topic. 
The Greeks considered Suicide as a hei- 
nous crime, and classed it, as Potter tells 
us, with “treason, conspiracy, and sac- 
rilege;” but the laws were little enforced. 
{n the island of Ceos,* one of the Cy- 
clades, it was the custom of the people to 

ison themselves at a certain age. Stra- 

© says it was enforced, particularly on 
the women, at 60. Some say it was 
aconite that was administered, others 
hemlock juice. The air is healthy and 
the people disposed to longevity. Among 
the Massilians, and, indeed, in some por- 
tions of the Roman Empire, the magis- 
trates had the power of deciding whether 
a person applying should be permitted to 
kill himself. Valerius Maximus tells us, 
that he was present when a lady of 90 
drank poison—taking advantage of the 
visit paid to her neighborhood by Pom- 
pey, whom he accompanied on his jour- 
ney, and whose presence, she thought, 
would give eclat to the occasion. (Bayle.) 

In Justinian’s code it is clearly set forth 
that suicide is not regarded “ as a crime 
in itself.” The confiscation of property, 
the penalty of some suicides expressly 

inted out, was not inflicted “ when an 
one killed himself either through weari- 
ness of life or an impatience under pain 
and ill health, for a load of debt, or for 
any other reason not affecting the state 
or public treasury.” _\t was, so to speak, 
a mere fiscal crime. We have already an- 
nounced our own opinion. It is our 
duty to live until it clearly appears to be 
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our duty to die—and upon this question 
no one, in any imaginable case, ought to 
be allowed to decide for himself, 1t is 
this element of solitary—we mustsay sel- 
fish—determination of this debateable 
matter, that constitutes self-murder. God 
himself has often decided it, and hence 
the martyr is not a suicide. Our country 
decides it for us, and the patriot, the sol- 
dier, the forlorn hope, is not a suicide. 
Society, that is, the community in which 
we live, decides it for us—and the duel- 
ist is not asuicide.t Upon this principle, 
settled and adjudicated by general con. 
sent of civilized man, Whyte, who died 
after inoculating himself for the plague, 
was not a suicide—nor Howard, when 
he ventured into the deadly pest-house— 
nor Foy, nor Ffirth, nor Chervin. On 
any other principle, these are all suicides 
in the criminal sense; that is, they al 
engaged in desperate enterprises, in 
which their own lives were ,the—appa- 
rently—inevitable forfeit. 

We will dispose here, briefly, of an ar- 
gument or imputation against suicide, 
which has become current, strangely 
enough, as in the case of dueling—that 
aman kills himself because he is afraid 
to live. In the words of the old Eng- 
lish epigram, 

**When all the blandishments of life are 
gone, 

The coward sneaks to death, the brave live 
on.” 


Tt is absurd,” says Voltaire, “to call 
this weakness. None but a strong mind 
can surmount the most powerful instinct 
of nature. This strength is sometimes 
that of frenzy; but a frantic man is not 
weak.” As good poetry and better sense 
can be adduced in opposition: Moore 
gives us the following lines left by a 
young lady suicide in her window. 


**O death, thou pleasing end of human wo, 

o cure for life—thou greatest good be- 
ow— 

Still mayst thou fly the coward and the 
slave, 

And thy soft slumbers only bless the 
brave.” 


The shrinking of nature at the horrible 
act of self-murder, is well shown in the 
case of Sir 8. Romilly—the good, the 





* Zia, Zea, Ceos, Cea. 


t+ We do not know that we could agree with this sentiment, were it not true that the dv- 
elist never expects to fall in the encounter:—Ep. Am. Rev. 
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just, the gifted, the pious.* Deeply at- 
tached to his beloved wife, he was more 
than once heard to say, during their hap- 
py union, that he could not survive her 
joss. Soon after her death, he drewa 
razor across his throat one morning, and 
was found lifeless on the floor of his 
dressing-room—but it was evident that 
he had, in the brief interval between the 
act and the moment of ceasing to live, 
repented of the deed. He had thrust a 
towel into the gaping wound, and had 
made a stepor two towards his bell, with 
the probable purpose of calling for help. 
The statistics of suicide present some 
curious and unexpected facts. As to 
age, we find from Quetelet that the num- 
ber of suicides increases with advancing 
life—the minimum being between 30 
and 40 years. In Caspar’s tables, for 
some unknown reason, the number of 
young persons, that is between 10 and 
30, perishing in this way in Berlin, is 
very high.t Prevost gives us a table, in 
which of 133, 65 were over 50 years of 
age. Zeno hung himself at 98, having 
broken his thumb. Suicide is always 
more frequent in the summer months, 
the maximum occurring in July. (Bur- 
rows.) The proportior. of male to fe- 
male suicides varies in different places. 
Itis 5 to 1 in Berlin; 2 to 1 in Paris; 4 
tol in Geneva. In towns it is more fre- 
quent than in the couges in the propor- 
tion of 14 to 4. The difference in differ- 
ent cities and countries, is as strange as 
itis striking. The ratio in Copenhagen, 
which stands highest on the list, accord- 
ing to Balbi, is 1 in 1000; in Paris, 1 in 
2040; in Berlin, 1 in 2941; in London, 
i in 5000;t in New York,1 in 7797; 
Boston, 1 in 12,500; Baltimore, 1 in 
13,656 ; Philadelphia, 1 in 15,875.§ Bal- 
bi gives the proportion throughout all 
France, as 1 in 20,740 inhabitants; Prus- 
sia, 1 in 14,404; Austria, 20,900; Rus- 
sian Empire, 1 in 49,182. The French 
proportion is nearly confirmed by a cal- 
culation made by Quetelet, who deduces 
from the copes pinsiel of the criminal 
courts of that kingdom, the ratio of 1 
suicide to 18,000 inhabitants. In the 


department of the Seine, he calculates it 
at 1 in 2400; and in Geneva, 1 in 3900. 
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In every country where ger have 
been kept, the proportion of suicides is 
found to have increased ; whence many 
infer that the propensity to it is one of 
the results of civilization. It is, how- 
ever, far from being unknown among 
savages and the half-civilized races. 
One would suppose that self-destruction 
could inspire in the breast of a native of 
Hindostan, very little horror, accustomed 
as he is to the self-immolation so highly 
recommended in his religious code, under 
the wheels of the car of Juggernaut, in 
the turbid waters of the sacred Ganges, 
and in the detestable Suttee. Generally 
speaking, in regard to the several tribes 
or races of men, the lower they are in 
intellect, the less advanced in culture, 
the fewer cases of suicide seem to be 
found; yet our knowledge under this 
head is vague and inconclusive. In 
France it is in inverse ratio to the intel- 
lectual cultivation in the provinces. It 
is, in the department of the Seine, 1 in 
2400; Haut Loire, 1 in 163,000. It is 
not known that any of the lower order of 
animals practice self-murder, unless we 
except the alledged cases of the scorpion 
and rattlesnake, of whom it is affirmed 
to be true, under certain circumstances ; 
but the legend is doubtful. 

The modes of suicide differ somewhat 
in different places and at different times. 
In the neighborhood of a lake or river, 
drowning seems to be the favorite, as at 
Paris or Geneva. In Berlin, strangula- 
tion ranks the highest. Fire-arms come 
second everywhere, we believe, whatever 
may be the first. In Paris asphyxication 
is quite fashionable. Chemists and men 
of science set the example, very natu- 
rally—lovers follow it not Jess so, for it 
deforms the body little, admits of con- 
versation and caresses during the process, 
and offers comparatively little inconveni- 
ence or suffering. en use fire-arms 
and cutting instruments in vastly greater 
proportion than women, who drown 
themselves or take the course of Miss 
Bailey. Among the ancients, the major- 
ity seem to have preferred venesection, 
as Seneca did. Some poisons were often 
chosen, as hemlock. Some of the rare 
modes are strange and unaccountable— 





* Pious—notwithstanding the inference drawn by the London Quarter! 
1845, (in an article on Lady Hester Stanhope,) from a prayer left among 
he was nota “believer,” in the ordinary sense. 
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+ Schlegel states, that between 1812 and 1821, no less than 30 children of and under 21 
years, committed suicide, either because they were tired of existence, or had suffered 


some trifling chastisement. (Winslow.) 
¢ Quetelet, p. 80. 
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prompted by unintelligible caprice or by 
necessity Chenier thrust a key down 
his throat, and we have just had a recent 
case of the same kind in one of the Med- 
ical Journals, in a woman, From Wins- 
low we have a story of a jealous woman 
watched carefully, who put herself to 
death by swallowing large pieces of 
broken glass, with which she had in vain 
attempted to cut her throat. Portia swal- 
lowed live coals, and Beatty tells of a 
young man who beat himself to death by 
striking his head against the wall. A 
queer fellow shot himself off with an im- 
mense rocket, to the stick of which he 
bound himself. A man who wished to 
attract attention to the circumstance of 
his death, hung himself with the bell- 
rope of the church of Fressonville, in 
Picardy, which, sounding strangely and 
at an unusual time, the people ran to see 
what was the matter. They cut him 
down and restored him. Falls from a 
height always amount to a large sum, 
which would surprise us, as it is a shock- 
ingly painful mode of death, if we were 
not provided with an explanation in the 
love cf notoriety—which made Empedo- 
cles cast himself into Vesuvius—the 
Englishman Mawe roll down the great 
Egyptian pyramid, and Miss ——, a 
cockney girl, jump over the balustrade 
of the ecolebent. And this leads me to 
the consideration of the motive of sui- 
cide, a profoundly obscure, but deeply 
interesting portion of my subject. e 
place very little confidence in the statis- 
tices provided for us here, for the plain 
reason, obvious to every one who has 
any personal or private knowledge of the 
subject, that the apparent motive is very 
seldom the. real one. From the London 
Medical and Surgical Journal, we havea 
large list of the suicides in London, be- 
tween 1770 and 1830. Now, of 4337 
male cases, the causes are acknowledged 
to be ** unknown” in 1381, yer one- 
third; but of the female cases, only 377 
are attributed to “ unknown causes,” out 
of 2853, about one-eighth. Let any one 
who understands human nature, say 
whether the female motives should thus 
lie comparatively patent—a sex whose 
whole life is covered with the veil of 
delicacy, modesty, secrecy, concealment. 
It is curious to notice, too, that this table 
attributes no single case definitely to phy- 
sical suffering from disease ; indeed, un- 
til lately, it was very common to affirm, 
that suicide from bodily ailments was 
rare—an error now abundantly made 
manifest. 
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It is well also to remark, that poverty— 
lauded by the comfortable philosopher in 
his study—is proved from these tables, if 
they eve anything, to be the most in- 
tolerable grievance under which our wea- 
ry life is called to groan. It stands quite 
at the head of the two largest catalogues 
yet made out. Valret’s, comprising 6782 
cases, attributes 905 to * poverty,” 322 
more to “reverses of fortune.” The 
next highest on the list, being “ domes- 
tic distress,” '723—whether moral or phy- 
sical distress, does not appear. In the 
great London table already quoted, out 
of 7190, 1416 are set down to « pover- 
ty,” and 605 to “reverse of fortune ;’ 
domestic grief, 1252. Darwin says that 
“the fear of poverty has caused more 
suicides than any delusion, except the 
fear of hell ;” and Burrows declares that 
he * perfectly coincides with him.” We 
donot find on any table the fear of hel! 
making a great figure. Prevost, with 
proper caution, gives the “ presumed 
motives” in 133 cases. Physical dis- 
ease, now first attracting attention, stands 
highest here, 34. Insanity, doubtless 
from physical disease, 24. of pro- 
perty, 19. Unknown, 15. Esquirol 
states his opinion, that every suicide has 
a secret grievance, real or imaginary : we 
believe him so far right, that we are not 
likely to reach any definite arrangement 
of causes. Of all those, of whose secret 
history we suppose ourself to be cognizant, 
not one was in good, that is, average 
physical health. The most unexpected 
and seemingly causeless of all, was a 
case of simple but grievous dyspepsia. 
In men, real or fancied impotence is very 
apt to induce self-destruction ;—and 
among women, we cannot help always 
ep ae the dread of the consequences 
of secret loss of honor. 

Like all other conditions of mind and 
body, the propensity to suicide may be 
matter of hereditary derivation. Among 
the numerous instances in point to prove 
this we select from Burrows that of its 
exhibition in three sucessive generations: 
the grandfather hung himself; of four 
sons one hung himself, one cut his 
throat, and one drowned himself ; two of 
the grandchildren drowned themselves, 
and one has made many determined at- 
tempts on his life. Imitation is averred 
to be a very strong inducement. Our 
own impression is that it rather deter- 
mines the mode than the fact of Suicide, 
and that wherever this sort of epidemic 
infatuation (nay, some have hinted ata 
sort of contagious effluvium) has been 
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supposed to exist, there is some common 
cause acting upon large numbers at once 
—perbaps cognizable, perhaps obscure, 
perhaps quite secret. For example, 
1300 people destroyed themselves at 
Versailles in 1793—but, as we read the 
history of the Revolution, we find abun- 
dant cause why an unhappy, starving 
and tumultuous people, should feel in- 
clined to die out of the way and seek 
refuge where only it could then be found, 
in the grave. Again, Cornel tells us 
that a soldier having hung himself on a 
post in the Hotel des Invalides, twelve 
others did the same, until the post was 
cut down; but the soldiers in the Inva- 
lid corps have already much to suffer, and 
little to enjoy, and, finding a convenient 
mode of exit, they readily were led to 
make use of it. Imitation, we doubt not, 
produces an effect thus far, that it sug- 
gests a plan to a mind despairing, and 
hating life. How else shall we account 
for the sudden suicide of the barber, re- 
lated by Sir Charles Bell. His prede- 
cessor in the Hospital ward went into a 
shop in the neighborhood to be shaved. 
While the barber was operating on his 
chin, the conversation turned on the case 
of aman admitted the day before with 
his throat imperfectly cut. “Where 
should he have cut ?” asked the barber 
quietly; upon which the surgeon point- 
ed out the exact position of the large 
vessels, and showed how they could be 
easily wounded. The barber then went 
into the yard, and staying long, the sur- 
geon followed to look for him, and found 
him lying there “ with his head nearly 
severed from his body.” Vidocq inei- 
dentally illustrates this notion of epi- 
demic or imitative suicide, by a story—it 
matters not whether true or false—of 
the denunciation of the society of the 
Olympiens at Bologne. This secret as- 
sociation being betrayed by a spy—Ber- 
trand—to the government, were treated 
he severely, and the members destroy- 
edthemselves in great numbers. Asits very 
existence was unknown, the numerous 
coincidences, says Vidocq, were attribu- 
ted by the doctors *« toa peculiar affection 
emanating from the atmosphere, and im- 
itation 7? but the real origin of these 
tragic events was in the denunciations of 
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*“M. Bertrand.” The suicides of the 
reign of terror—those of Valazé and his 
fellow-condemned for example—have 
nothing more of imitation in them than 
the mode ; a dagger handed from one to 
the other; and the like. Better, doubt- 
less, if one had no restraining principle, 
than the transit through the ranks of an 
iniuriated and cruel populace, such as be- 
fel the venerable Bailly; or the starva- 
tion of the stern but sincere Petion. In 
regard to particular instances where the 
motive is open or avowed, we are 
struck with the insufficiency of the in- 
ducement in some of the histories. We 
sympathize strongly with Lycurgus, with 
Lucretia, with Panthea and Portia, and 
above all with Arria, most amiable and 
devoted of wives, and with the strangely 
contrasted case of Dr. Darwin’s patient, 
who complained to him that ** a ride out 
in the morning, and a warm parlor and a 
pack of cards in the evening, comprised 
all that life affords.” It seems reasonable 
and natural that after fifty years of such 
a life, he got tired of it and shot himself. 
Mr. H. Legare told me of a case known 
to him professionally, in which a man 
becoming responsible for a friend who 
was unfortunate in business, was falsely 
instructed that death would relieve him 
from his liabilities, upon which he filled 
his pockets with stonesand leaped into the 
water, dying to save his property for his 
children.* Valret relates the case of an 
apothecary, who, having received a re- 
roof from his sweetheart, blew out his 
rains, having written on his door, 
«« When a man knows not how to please 
his mistress he ought to know how to 
¢ie.” Winslow tells us of a Greenwich 
pensioner who, having his allowance 
stopped for some misconduct, stabbed 
himself with his spectacles, sharpened 
for the purpose. Foderé gives, as the 
chef-d’euvre of suicidal coolness, the story 
of an Enghshman who advertised that 
he would put himself to death publicly 
for the benefit of his wife and family— 
admission, one guinea. Winslow quotes 
this without comment, but it is incredible. 
Curiosity is avowed as his motive by a 
oung Polish suicide in New York, in 
uly, 1836, in the lines following found 
in his chamber : 








*A similar case occurred in France during the conscription, when the only son of an 






aged pair having drawn the fatal billet, the infirm old father drowned himself, leaving a 
serap of paper, on which was written: “ My boy is now the only son of a widow, and of 


course all exempt,” 
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** Cigit un qui toujours douta 

Dieu par lui fut mis en probleme 
11 douta de son etre meme ; 

Enfin de douter il s’ennuya, 

Et las de cette nuit profonde 

Par ce beau temps il est parti 

Pour voir de suite en l'autre monde 
De qu’ il faut ecroire en celuici.” 


Which we translate thus, pretty lite- 
rally : 


Here lies a sceptic who was always doubt- 


ing, 

The proofs even of a God above him scout- 
ing 5 

To his own consciousness he made resist: 
ance, 

And was uncertain of his own existence ; 

So, tired of doubt and darkness altogether, 

Taking advantage of this genial weather, 

He seeks in haste the other world’s abyss 

To i what mortals must believe in 
this. 


In conclusion we will make a few obser- 
vations upon the difficulty of determin- 
ing the question of Suicide in doubtful 
cases. These are far more frequent than 
one would be apt to imagine, yet the dis- 
tinction is often important between acci- 
dental and sudden death on the one hand, 
or death from violence on the other. In 
regard to the first, take the case of L. E. 
L. which must ever remain an unsolved 
mystery. Liable to spasms, for which 
her only relief was found in Prussic 
Acid, she was found in her chamber, ly- 
ing on the floor, with the bottle open on 
the table. There were many causes for 
tedium vite, but she was newly married 
and had shown no suicidal disposition. 
When in cases of unexplained death cir- 
cumstances have raised the often very 
difficult question as to homicide, we re- 
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mark that in the majority the presump. 
tion is greatly in favor of suicide. The 
ratio, however, differs in different coun. 
tries, and among different races of men. 
Malte Brun dwells forcibly upon the dif- 
ference of the propensity to crime in dif- 
ferent tribes. Crimes against the person 
are frequent in the Pelasgian race in all 
its ramifications ; crimes against property 
in the Germanic. Compare the state. 
ment with the tables given us by Quete. 
Jet, and we shall find that wherever 
crimes against the person are rife, the ra- 
tio of suicide is lower—wherever crimes 
against property, it is higher. In Rus. 
sia, Hermann says that the number of su- 
icides is almost equal to that of homi. 
cides. In France there are five suicides 
to one homicide ; in Prussia twelve homi- 
cides to one suicide; in Spain and Italy 
homicide carries it. In the Celtic, or 
mixed, as in Great Britain and our own 
country, it is intermediate. 

We know no mysteries more exciting 
or tantalizing than some of these inqui- 
sitions. Every one remembers the case 
of Calas. Those of Pichegru and the 
Duke of Essex (1683) will furnish for- 
ever reasons for opposite opinions. The 
Duke of Bourbon’s death in 1830 is 
quite as mysterious as any one of them+ 

Finally, we will remark that all our 
reading and observation on this melan- 
choly subject have resulted in the pro- 
duction of a sentiment of profound pity 
for the unhappy suicide. However we 
may have been revolted at the unac- 
countable levity with which the deed was 
done—or shocked at the blasphemous 
profanity preceding it—or made to shud- 
der by the reckless carelessness with 
which the awful change of condition 
was ventured upon—or astonished at the 





* Digby (Ages of Faith) quotes from Euripides—some one speaking of a man dead— 
‘* ado dev domog aoudsusras”—** He knows all about it now”—and from Socrates, 


« Hades—Ajng—is so called, not, as is generally supposed, from not seeing, but rather from 
seeing and knowing all things clearly.” : 

This com non sentiment, that at death “a great problem is to be solved’’—a profound 
riddle read—is expressed in the last words of the leading Cato, that conspirator, who, ad- 
dressing one of his comrades just before they were turned off, said, ‘‘ Courage, my friend! 
in five minutes we shall be in possession of the great secret.” ; 

+ We have before us five versions of this tragical story, which differ very considerably 
each from every other. Much stress was laid by the advocates for its homicidal character. 
. on the manner in which the deceased hung—slightly suspended, and in such a way tha! 
any one present might place himself in a similar position without suffocation. But the 
books contain many examples closely analogous, where the suicide was not at all doubted, 
and we can add another of recent occurrence: A young man, having breakfasted, retired 
to his room, and lying on his bed, fastened his handkerchief, which he had tied round his 
throat, to the bed-post, just above his pillow. He then leaned steadily out of bed, and was 
found thus strangled. Any one might wa) wy himself in the precise position with ea- 
tire safety, taking care not to press so heavily forward on the handkerchief, and he migh' 
have relieved himself by the slightest elevation of his neck or shoulders, his arms being 
both under him. : 
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total insufficiency of the alledged motive 
for resorting to it—a careful investigation 
has uniformly convinced us that deep 
within the recesses of the mind of the 
self-destroyer, some bitter and intolerable 
grief has taken root, which, with its 
Upas shade and emanation, had poisoned 
lie and all its relations, and driven the 
despairing wretch to a gloomy and hope- 
less grave. That God who alone can 
know the perhaps irresistible impulse 


that led to the fearful act, will doubtless 
be his safest, his most merciful, and most 
just Judge, and, we humbly trust, wiil 
abundantly pardon. 

Filled with awe and tender compas- 
sion, let each of us pause then, and, bor- 
rowing the kind and gentle language or 
plied to a more open and indefensib: 
criminal, say to our most unhappy bro- 
ther, ‘* Neither do I condemn thee !” 





THE PLANET NEPTUNE.* 


Wiruim the past year, an extraordi- 
nary sensation has been produced 
throughout the astronomical world, by 
the discovery of anew member of the 
solar system, under circumstances alto- 
gether novel. The existence of a new 
planet was predicted, its magnitude and 
exact place in the heavens were assign- 
ed, from considerations purely theoreti- 
cal, The astronomer was told where to 
direct his telescope, and he would see a 
planet hitherto unobserved. The tele- 
scope was pointed, and there the planet 
was found. In the whole history of as- 
tronomy, we know of nothing equally 
wonderful, This discovery resulted 
from the study of the motions of the 
planet Uranus. 

Uranus was first discovered to be a 
planet in 1781, but it had been repeated- 
ly observed before by different astrono- 
mers, and mistaken for a fixed star. Nine- 
teen observations of this description are 
on record, one of them dating as far 
back as 1690. In 1821, M. Bouvard of 
Paris published a set of tables for com- 
puting the place of this planet. The 
materials for the construction of the ta- 
bles, consisted of forty years’ regular ob- 
servations at Greenwich and Paris since 
1781, and the nineteen accidental obser- 
vations, reaching back almost a century 
further. Upon comparing these obser- 
vations, Bouvard found unexpected diffi- 
culties. It was impossible to combine 
all the observations in one elliptic orbit. 
When he attempted to unite the ancient 
with the modern observations, the former 
might be tolerably well represented, but 
the latter exhibited discordances too 


great to be ascribed to errors of observa- 
tion. Not being able satisfactorily to 
explain this discrepancy, he rejected the 
ancient observations, and founded his 
tables upon the observations since 1781. 
These tables represent very well the ob- 
servations of those forty years; but soon 
after 1821, new errors began to appear, 
which have gone on increasing to the 
present time. In five years, the discor- 
dance between the observed and com- 
pated place of the planet became notice - 
able; in ten years the error had amount- 
to half a minute of space ; and now the 
error exceeds two minutes. This is 
equal to one-fifteenth part of the appa- 
rent diameter of the sun or moon, which 
though small in itself, is large when 
compared with the precision of modern 
observations. What could be the cause 
of these discrepancies? Were the tables 
computed inaccurately? The errors 
were too large, and Bouvard was tco 
skillful a computer, to permit such an ex- 
planation. Were these discrepancies due 
to the action of some unknown disturb- 
ing body? This idea was seriously en- 
tertained more than twelve years ago by 
Bouvard, Hansen, Hussey and some 
others. Mr. Hussey even proposed to 
compute an approximate place of the meg 

sed body, and then commence search- 
ing for it with his large reflector. Mr. 
Airy, now Astronomer Royal of Great 
Britain, at that time Professor in Cam- 
bridge, pronounced the problem hopeless. 
His words were: “If it were certain that 
there was any extraneous action upon 
Uranus, I doubt much the possibility of 
determining the place of the planet which 





* Comptes Rendus des seances de !’ Academie: London and Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine : Schumacher’s Astronomische Nachrichten, etc. 
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produced it. I am sure it could not be 
done, till the nature of the irregularity 
was well determined from several success- 
tve revolutions ;’ that is, ull after the 
lapse of several centuries. 

This deliberate opinion from one who 
by common consent stood at the head of 
British mathematicians and astronomers, 
and upon whom the mantle of Newton 
was thought to have fallen, would have 
deterred any but the most daring mathe- 
matician from attacking the problem. 
Again, in 1837, Mr. Airy repeats the 
same idea: “ If these errors are the effect 
of any unseen body, it will be nearly im- 
possible ever to find out its place.” 

The first serious attempt to discover 
the place of this disturbing body, was 
made by a young man (Mr. J. C. Adams, 
of Cambridge University) in England. 
It should be remembered, that in accord- 
ance with the Newtonian Jaw of gravi- 
tation, every body in the solar system at- 
tracts every other; that the attraction of 
each body is propotionss to its quantity 
of matter; that the attraction of the sun 
is greater than that of the planets, only 
because the sun contains more matter 
than. the planets; and that in the same 
body, the power of attraction diminishes 
as the distance increases, being only one- 
fourth as great when the distance is dou- 
bied, and one-ninth when the distance is 
trebled; or inthe language of astrono- 
mers, the attraction varies inversely as 
the square of the distance. In order 
therefore to compute the exact place of a 
planet in its orbit about the sun, it is 
necessary not merely to regard the at- 
traction of the central body, but also to 
allow for the influence of all the other 
bodies of the solar system, some of which 
contribute to retard it, some to accelerate, 
and others to change the direction of its 
motion. A planet revolving about the 
sun may be compared toa ship at sea, 
driven before the wind, whose exact 
place cannot be computed, unless we take 
account of all the currents which influ- 
ence its progress, 

Hitherto mathematicians had only as- 
pired to compute the disturbing influence 
of one body upon another, when the 
magnitude and position of both bodies 
were known. But in the case of Ura- 
nus, it was required to solve the inverse 
problem, which Professor Airy had pro- 
nounced hopeless, viz. from the observed 
disturbances of one body, to compute the 
place of the disturbing body. 

After taking his degree of Bachelor 
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of Arts, in January, 1843, with the 
honors of Senior Wrangler, Mr. Adams 
ventured to attack this problem, and ob. 
tained an approximate solution, by sup. 
posing the disturbing body to move in a 
circle, at twice the distance of Uranus 
from the sun. His results were so far 
satisfactory, as to encourage him to at- 
tempt a more complete solution. Ac- 
cordingly, in February, 1844, having 
obtained through Professor Airy, a com- 
plete copy of the Greenwich observations 
of Uranus, he renewed his computations, 
which he continued during that and the 
subsequent years. In September, 1845, 
he had obtained the approximate orbit of 
the disturbing planet, which he showed 
to Professor Challis, the director of the 
observatory at Cambridge; and near the 
close of the next month, he communicat- 
ed his results to the Astronomer Royal, 
together with a comparison of his theory 
with the observations. The discrepan- 
cies were quite small, except for the 
single observation of 1690. Professor 
Airy, in acknowledging the receipt ol 
this letter, pronounced the results ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and inquired of Mr. 
Adams whether his theory would ex- 
plain the error of the tables in regard to 
the distance of Uranus from the sun, 
which error he had shown to be very 
great. To this inquiry Mr, Adams tre- 
turned no answer lor nearly a year, pro- 
bably because he was not able to answer 
the question entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion. 

Meanwhile this grand problem was 
undertaken by another mathematician, 
who was entirely ignorant of the pro- 
gress which Mr. Adams had made; for 
none of bis results had yet been publish- 
ed. In the summer of 1845, M. Arago 
of Paris requested M. Le Verrier, a 
young mathematician who had already 
distinguished himself by his improved 
tables of mercury, to attempt the solution 
of this problem, This he - accordingly 
did, and his success astonished all Eu- 
rope. He commenced his investigations 
by inquiring, whether the observations 
of Tiranns could be reconciled with the 
supposition that this body is subject to 
no other attraction than that of the sun 
and the known planets, acting according 
to the Newtonian law of gravitation. 
He carefully computed the effects due to 
the action of Jupiter and Saturn, neglect- 
ing no quantities until he bad proved 
that their influence was insensible. He 
thus discovered some important terms 
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which had been neglected by Laplace. 
He then compared his theory with obser- 
vation, and proved conclusively that the 
observations of Uranus could not be re- 
conciled with the law of gravitation, ex- 
cept by admitting some extraneous action. 
These results were communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences, November 10, 
1845; and such was the reputation se- 
cured by this and his preceding memoirs, 
that in January, 1846, he was elected to 
fill the vacancy which had occurred in 
the Institute in the section of astron- 
omy, by the death of Cassini. This me- 
moir was but preliminary to his grand 
investigation ; and it should be remarked 
that Mr. Adams Aad already deposited 
with the Astronomer Royal at Green- 
wich, a paper containing the elements 
of the supposed disturbing planet, and 
agreeing closely with the results which 
Le Verrier subsequently obtained. 

Le Verrier next proceeds to inquire 
after the cause of the discovered irregu- 
larities. Is it possible that at the im- 
mense distance of Uranus from the sun, 
the force of attraction does not vary in- 
versely as the square of the distance? 
The law of gravitation is too firmly es- 
tablished, to permit such a supposition, 
until every other resource has failed. 
Are these irregularities due to the resist- 
ance of a rare ether diffused everywhere 
through space? No other planet has 
afforded any indications of such a resist- 
ance. Can they be ascribed to a great 
satellite accompanying the planet? Such 
a cause would produce inequalities 
having a very short period; while the 
observed anomalies of Uranus are pre- 
cisely the reverse. Has a comet im- 

inged upon Uranus, and changed the 
orm of its orbit? Such a cause might 
render it impossible to represent the en- 
tire series of observations by a single 
elliptic orbit; but the observations before 
the supposed collision would all be con- 
sistent with each other; and the obser- 
vations. afler collision would also be 
consistent with each other. Yet the 
observations of Uranus from 1781 to 
1821, can neither be reconciled with the 
earlier observations nor with the more 
recent ones. 

There seems to be no other prubable 
supposition than that of an undiscovered 
planet. But if these disturbances are 
due to such a body, we cannot suppose it 
situated within the orbit of Saturn. This 
would disturb the orbit of Saturn more 
than that of Uranus, while we know that 


its influence on Saturn is inappreciable, 
for its motion is well represented by the 
tables. Can this body be: situated be- 
tween Saturn and Uranus? We must 
then place it much nearer Uranus than 
Saturn, for the reason already assigned, 
in which case its mass must be supposed 
to be small, or it would produce too great 
an effect upon Uranus. Under these 
circumstances, its action would only be 
appreciable when in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Uranus, which supposition 
does not accord well with the observa- 
tions. The disturbing body must then 
be situated beyond Uranus, and at a con- 
siderable distance from it, for reasons 
already given. Now the distance of each 
of the more remote planets from the sun, 
is about double that of the preceding one. 
It is natural then to conjecture that the 
disturbing planet may be at a distance 
from the sun, double that of Uranus; and 
it must move nearly in the ecliptic, be- 
cause the observed inequalities of Ura- 
nus are chiefly in the direction of the 
ecliptic. Le Verrier then propounds the 
following specific problem : 

“ Are the irregularities in the motion 
of Uranus due to the action of a planet 
setuated in the ecliptic, at a distance from 
the sun double that of Uranus? If so, 
what is its present ; tts mass, and 
the elements of us orbit ?” This problem 
he proceeis to resolve. 

If we could determine for each day the 
Lewes effect produced by the unknown 

ody, we could deduce from it the direc- 
tion in which Uranus is drawn; that is, 
we should know the direction of the 
disturbing body. But the problem is far 
from being thus simple. The amount of 
the disturbance cannot be deduced di- 
rectly from the observations, unless we 
know the exact orbit which Uranus 
would describe, provided it were free 
from this disturbing action; and this 
orbit in turn, cannot be computed, unless 
we know the amount of the disturbances. 
Le Verrier therefore computes for every 
nine degrees of the entire circumference, 
the effect which would be produced by 
supposing a planet situated in different 
— ofthe ecliptic. He finds that when 

e locates the supposed disturbing planet 
in one part of the ecliptic, the discrepan- 
cies between the observed and computed 
effects are enormous. By varying the 
place of the planet, the diserepancies be- 
come smaller, until at a certain poimt 
they nearly disappear. Hence he con- 
cludes that there is but one point of the 
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ecliptic where the planet can be placed, 
so as to satisfy the observations of Ura- 
nus. Having thus determined its ap- 
proximate place, he proceeds to compute 
more rigorously its effects; and on the 
first of June, 1846, he announces as the 
result of his investigations, that the longi- 
tude of the disturbing planet for the 
beginning of 1847, must be about 
325°. 

The result thus obtained by Le Verrier 
differed but one degree from that com- 
municated by Mr. Adams to Professor 
Airy, more than seven months previous. 
Upon receiving this intelligence, Profes- 
sor Airy expressed himself satisfied with 
regard to the general accuracy of both 
computations, and immediately wrote to 
Le Verrier, inquiring as he had done 
before of Mr. Adams, whether his theory 
explained the error of the tables, in re- 
spect to the distance of Uranus from the 
sun. Le Verrier showed that it did this 
perfectly. Professor Airy was now so 
well convinced of the existence of a 
planet yet undiscovered, that he was 
anxious to have a systematic search for 
it forthwith undertaken, The Observa- 
tory of Cambridge is provided with one 
of the finest telescopes of Europe, pre- 
sented by the late duke of Northumber- 
land. Professor Airy urged upon the 
Director, Professor Challis, to undertake 
the desired search, and recommended the 
examination of a belt of the heavens, ten 
degrees in breadth, and extending thirty 
degrees in the direction of the ecliptic. 
This belt was to be swept over at least 
three times. If any star in the first 
sweep had a different position from that 
observed in the second, it might be pre- 
sumed that it was the planet. If two 
sweeps failed of detecting the planet, it 
—_ be caught in the third. 

rofessor Challis commenced his 
search July 29th, and continued it each 
favorable evening, recording the exact 
position of every star down to the 
eleventh magnitude. It will be remem- 
bered that the first six magnitudes in- 
clude all stars which are visible to the 
naked eye, and it requires a very go 
telescope to show distinctly stars of the 
eleventh magnitude. Meanwhile Le 
Verrier was proceeding with his compu- 
tations, and on the 31st of August, he 
announced to the Academy, the elements 
he had obtained for the supposed planet. 
He assigns its exact place in the heavens, 
and estimates that it should appear as a 
star of the eighth magnitude, with an 
apparent diameter of about three se- 
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conds ; and consequently that the planet 
ought to be visible in good telescopes, 
oe with a perceptible disc. 

Soon after this communication was 
made to the Academy, Le Verrier wrote 
to Dr. Galle of the Berlin Observatory, 
(where is found one of the largest tele- 
scopes of Europe,) requesting him to 
undertake a search for his computed 

lanet, and assigning its supposed place 
in the heavens. The Berlin Academy 
had just published a chart of this part of 
the heavens, showing the exact place of 
every star down to the tenth magnitude. 
On the evening of the very day upon 
which this letter was received, (Septem- 
ber 23,) Galle found near the place com- 
puted by Le Verrier, a star of the eighth 
magnitude not contained on the Berlin 
charts. Its place was carefully measur- 
ed; andthe observations being repeated 
on the succeeding evening, showed a 
motion of more than a minute of space. 
The new star was found in longitude 
325° 52°; the place of the planet com- 
puted by Le Verrier was 324° 58; so 
that this body was within one degree 
of the computed point. Its diameter 
measured nearly three seconds. A coin- 
cidence so exact left no doubt that this 
was really the body whose effects had 
been detected in the motions of Uranus. 
The news of the discovery spread rapidly 
over Europe. The planet was observed 
at Gottingen on the 27th of September; 
at Altona and Hamburgh on the 28th; 
and at London on the 30th. 

We must now return to Professor 
Challis, whom we left exploring a large 
zone of the heavens, and recording the 
exact position of every star down to the 
eleventh magnitude. These observa- 
tions were continued from the 29th of 
July to the 29th of September, during 
which time he had made more than three 
thousand observations of stars. On the 
29th of September, Professor Challis saw 
for the first time Le Verrier’s Memoir 
communicated to the Academy, August 
3ist. Struck with the confidence which 
Le Verrier manifested in his own conclu- 
sions, Professor Challis immediately 
changed his mode of observation, and 
endeavored to distinguish the planet from 
the fixed stars by means of its disc. On 
the same evening he swept over the zone 
marked out by Le Verrier, paying par- 
ticular attention to the physical appear- 
ance of the brighter stars. Out of three 
hundred stars, whose positions were re- 
corded that night, he selected one which 
appeared to have a disc, and which prov: 
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ed to be the planet. On the first of Octo- 
ber, he heard of the discovery at Berlin ; 
and now on comparing his numerous 
observations, he finds that he had twice 
observed the planet before, viz: on Au- 
gust fourth and twelfth ; but he lost the 
opportunity of being first to announce 
the discovery, by deferring too long the 
discussion of his observations. 

The news of this capital discovery was 
brought to this country by the steamer of 
October 4th, and every telescope was 
immediately turned upon the planet. It 
was observed at Cambridge by Mr. 
Bond, Oct. 21st; it was seen at Wash- 
ington Oct. 23d, and was regularly ob- 
served there for more than three months, 
when it approached too near the sun to 
be longer followed. 

Le Verrier, although quite a young 
man, has thus established at once an 
enviable reputation. He has been literal- 
ly overwhelmed with honors received 
from the sovereigns and academies of 
Europe. He has been created an officer 
of the Legion of Honor by the King of 
France, and a special chair of Celestial 
Mechanics has been established for him 
at the Faculty of Sciences. From the 
King of Denmark he has received the 
tile of Commander of the Royal Order 
of Dannebroga; and the Royal Society 
of London conferred on him the Copley 
Medal. The Academy of St. Petersburg 
resolved to offer him the first vacancy in 
their body; and the Royal Society of 
Gottingen elected him to the rank of 
Foreign Associate. 

Now that the first smoke of the battle 
has subsided, let us inquire how nearly 
the predictions of Adams and Le Verrier 
have been verified. Is the planet pur- 
suing the track which the mathemati- 
cians had prescribed for it? Since its 
first discovery, the planet has advanced 
but two degrees in its orbit. We have 
only one year’s observations to deter- 
mine an orbit which it requires more than 
acentury tocomplete. The computation 
has been made; but the result must be 
received with some distrust, on account 
of the unavoidable imperfection of all 
observations. The best observations are 
liable to small errors; and a slight error 
in the measurement of a minute portion 
of the orbit, would Jead to a much larger 
error in the computed length of the re- 
mainder of the path. Observations must 
be continued for a long series of years, 
to furnish an orbit with all desirable pre- 
cision. Under these circumstances, it 
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becomes a question of the highest inter- 
est, whether this body may not have 
been observed by astronomers of former 
years, and mistaken for a fixed star? If 
we could obtain one good observation 
made some time in the last century, it 
would enable us at once to determine 
the orbit with nearly the same precision 
as that of Jupiter itself. It will then be 
resumed that astronomers have not neg- 
ected to explore the records of the past, 
to discover if possible some chance ob- 
servation of the new planet. 

In this investigation, the palm of suc- 
cess must be awarded to an American as- 
tronomer of whom our country may well 
be proud, Mr. Sears C. Walker, of Wash- 
ington city. Mr. Walker proceeded in 
the following manner. He first comput- 
ed the orbit which best represented all the 
observations which had been made at 
the Washington Observatory, as well as 
those which had been received from 
Europe. He then computed the planet's 
probable place fora long series of pre- 
ceding years, and sought among the 
records of astronomers for observations 
of stars in the neighborhood of the com- 
puted path. Bradley, Mayer and Lacaille 
have Jeft us an immense collection of 
observations, yet they seldom recorded 
stars so small as the body in question. 
Among the observations of Ptazzi, so 
far as they have been received in this 
country, no one was found which could 
be identified with the planet. The Ma- 
dras observations were generally con- 
fined to the stars of Piazzi’s catalogue. 
The Paramatia catalogue seldom extends 
north of the 33d parallel of south decli- 
nation; and Bessel, in preparing his 
zones of 75,000 stars, did not sweep far 
enough south to comprehend the planet. 
The only remaining chance of finding an 
observation of the planet was among the 
observations of Lalande. The Histoire 
Celeste Francaise embraces 50,000 stars, 
and Mr. Walker soon found that Lalande 
had swept over the supposed path of the 
planet on the 8th and 10th of May, 
1795. He accordingly computed more 
carefully the place of the planet for this 
period, making small variations in the 
elements of the orbit, so as to include 
the entire region within which the planet 
could possibly have been comprised. 
He then selected from the Histoire Ce- 
Jeste all the stars within a quarter of a 
degree of the computed path. These 
stars were nine in number; of which siz 
had however been subsequently observed 
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by Bessel, and of course were to be set 
down as fixed stars. But three stars re- 
mained which required special examina- 
tion ; and of these, one was too small to 
be mistaken for the planet, and a second 
was thought to be too far from the com- 
puted place. The remaining star was 
distant only two minutes from the com- 
puted place of the planet; it was of the 
same magnitude, and was not to be 
found in Bessel’s observations, although 
this part of the heavens must have been 
included in the field of his telescope. 
This discovery was made on the 2d of 
February last, and on the first clear sub- 
sequent evening, Feb. 4th, the great tel- 
escope was pointed to the heavens, and 
this star was missing. Where Lalande in 
1795 saw astar of the seventh magni- 
tude, there remained only a blank. The 
conclusion seemed almost certain that 
Mr. Walker had here obtained the object 
of his search. He accordingly computed 
the path upon this supposition, and 
found that a single elliptic orbit would 
represent, with almost mathematical pre- 
cision, the observation of 1795, and all 
the observations of 1846. 

The case seemed completely made out. 
But there was a weak point in the argu- 
ment.” Lalande had marked his observa- 
tion of the altitude of this star as dowbt- 
Sul. Could we rest the decision of a 
question so important upon a bad obser- 
vation? How unfortunate that among 
the 50,000 stars contained in this precious 
collection, there was only one which could 
be presumed to have been the planet, and 
this observation the author had marked 
as doubtful! Thus the question stood— 
astronomers were afraid to admit, and 
still could. not reject, the conclusions of 
Mr. Walker. The steamer which left 
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Boston on the 1st of March, carried a 
copy of the Boston Courier, containing 
the account of Mr. Walker’s researches. 
This paper was destined for M. Le Ver- 
rier; and, on the very day of its arrival, 
he also received a letter from Altona, 
dated March 2ist, announcing that M. 
Peterson had discovered that this very 
star, observed by Lalande in 1795, was 
now missing from the heavens. M. Pe- 
terson’s discovery was made on the 17th 
of March; Mr. Walker made the same 
discovery theoretically, Feb. 2d; and it 
was confirmed by an actual inspection of 
the heavens, Feb 4th. Mr, Walker then 
has the priority of six weeks in the dis- 
covery. Fortunately the original manu- 
scripts of Lalande had been preserved, and 
were deposited in the observatory of Pa- 
ris. On consulting them it was found 
that the doubtful mark appended to the 
published observations, did not exist in 
the manuscript. Moreover the star had 
been observed twice, viz: on the 8th and 
10th of May, 1795; but as the two ob- 
servations did not agree, Lalande sup- 
pressed the former, and in bis printed book 
marked the latter doubiful. The dis- 
crepancy between the two observations 
is almost exactly that which is due to 
two days’ motion of the planet, accord- 
ing to the orbit of Mr. Walker. 

Thus, then, we have most unexpectedly 
secured two good observations, in place of 
one doubtful one. We can no longer 
withhold our full belief. A single ellip- 
tic orbit represents with great precision 
the two observations of Lalande, and all 
the observations of the past year, Let 
us then compare the predicted orbits of 
Adams and Le Verrier, with the true or- 
bit, according to Mr. Walker. The 
comparison stands as follows: 





Adams. jLe Venier.) Walker 
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Eccentricity of the orbit 
Longitude of perihelion 

itude of ascending node 
Inclination of orbit 
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The orbits of Adams and Le Verrier 
agree remarkably well with each other ; 
but differ sadly from that of Mr. Walker ; 
that is, we are compelled to believe that 
they differ materially from the truth. 
They represent extremely well the direc- 
tion in which the planet is now seen from 
the earth, but they give its mean distance 
too great by six hundred millions of miles. 


This discrepancy is so enormous as to 
have given occasion for the remark that 
the planet actually discovered is not the 
planet predicted by Le Verrier. Certainly 
we must concede that the region of space 
occupied by the planet is very remote 
from that prescribed for it by this mathe- 
matician. 

But how has it happened that two 
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astronomers have arrived, by indepen- 
dent computations, at almost identically 
the same result, when both are so seri- 
ously in error? The answer is obvious. 
Since it was necessary, in the first in- 
stance, to make some hypothesis with 
regard to the distance of the disturbing 
body from the sun, both computers started 
with that supposition which was gene- 
ally thought most probable. The dis- 
tance of Saturn from the sun is nearly 
double that of Jupiter; the distance of 
Uranus is almost exactly double that of 
Saturn ; hence it seemed probable that the 
planet they were in search of would be 
found at a distance about double that of 
Uranus. Accordingly, this assumption 
was made the hasis of their first compu- 
tations ; but neither of the computers ac- 
cepted this as his final result without at- 
tempting to verify it. They both varied 
the assumed distance, and found that by 
bringing the planet a little nearer the sun, 
the observed inequalities of Uranus were 
still better explained. The distance of 
3435 millions of miles finally adopted by 
Le Verrier, was that which appeared to 
reconcile all the observations most satis- 
factorily. This distance corresponds to 
a period of 217 years, Le Verner found 
that whether he increased or diminished 
this distance, the observations of Uranus 
were not so well represented. He hence 
inferre. that the period could not be less 
than 207 years, nor more than 233 years. 
Professor Peirce, of Harvard University, 
has shown that this conclusion was not 
a legitimate one. The equations em- 
ployed by Le Verrier were computed on 
the supposition that the period of revo- 
lution was about 220 years, and they 
were only applicable to a period not dif- 
fering greatly from the quantity, His 
equations, therefore, did not authorize 
him to infer with certainty anything 
whatever with regard to orbits differing 
very much from the one he employed. 
The true period is believed to be about 
166 years, which is almost exactly dou- 
ble the period of Uranus. Now,a plan- 
et revolving in such an orbit must exert 
an influence upon Uranus which is very 
tar, and for which the analysis of 

e Verrier made no provision. Although 
then, by a singular coincidence, the com- 
putations of Adams and Le Verrier as- 
signed to the disturbing planet at the 
present time a direction in the heavens 
extremely near the truth, and thus fortu- 
nately led to its discovery ; still the re- 
gion of space which they had prescribed 
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for it, differs enormously from the truth, 
and their analysis is inapplicable to the 
problem actually presented. Whether 
the planet discovered by Dr. Galle, will 
explain, either wholly or in part, the ob- 
served anomalies of Uranus cannot be le- 
gitimately inferred from the wiry 2 of 
Adams or Le Verrier. Professor Peirce, 
then, has good reason for asserting 
that the planet actually discovered 2s not 
the planet to which geometrical analysis 
had directed the telescope ; its orbit is not 
contained within the limits of space 
which have been explored by geometers 
searching for the source of the distur- 
bances of Uranus; and its discovery by 
Galle must be regarded asa happy ac- 
cident. 

But, it is asked, will not the new planet 
explain the observed irregularities in the 
motion of Uranus? This isa question 
which we are not prepared fully to an- 
swer. The researches of Adams and Le 
Verrier do not authorize us to reply 
either affirmatively or negatively. Pro- 
fessor Peirce, who has given considera- 
bie attention to this problem, thinks that 
the new planet is not even the principal 
source of the inequalities of the motion of 
Uranus; and that whatever value we as- 
sign to the mass of the planet, it will not 
account for more than one-third part of 
the effect observed. 

It not unfrequently happens that after 
success has given its sanction to some 
bold and novel experiment, those are 
most forward to proclaim the triumph 
who contributed least to its promotion, 
when alone their assistance was needed. 
May not this remark be applied without 
injustice to some of the astronomers of 
Paris? Le Verrier’s second memoir, 
which assigned the probable place of the 
disturbing planet, was presented to the 
Academy on the Ist of June; and his 
third memoir (containing everything 
which Dr, Galle had in his possession at 
the time of his discovery) was presented 
August 31st; yet Galle’s discovery was 
not made till Sept. 23d. What was Ara- 
go doing through the entire summer of 
1846? Was the Perpetual Secretary ab- 
sent on a political campaign during three 
weeks of September, that he lost the op- 
epee of immortalizing his name, 

y the discovery of a new world? Did 
there not remain in Paris a single pupil 
of the Polytechnic school who could 
point the big telescope of the Observato- 
ry? The plain truth must be told. The 
Astronomers of Paris did not expect to find 
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a planet within one degree of the place 
computed by Le Verrier. ‘This fact is in- 
controvertible. Le Verrier himself did 
not expect it. He assigned the most pro- 
bable place of his planet in longitude 325 
degrees. He expressed the opinion that 
its Jongitude would not be /ess than 321°, 
nor more than 335°. But he adds, « if 
the planet should not be discovered 
within these limits, then we must extend 
our search beyond them, (on recourrait 
auz longitudes superieures).” 

That the Astronomers at the Paris Ob- 
servatory did not expect to be able to find 
the planet without a long,continued and 
laborious search, is obvious from the fact 
that they neglected the opportunity of 
securing to France the glory of both the 
theoretical and practical discovery, and 
compelled Le Verrier to resort to the pa- 
tient, plodding German for the verifica- 
tion of his sublime theory. 

Nor had the Astronomers of the rest 
of Europe much higher faith than those 
of Paris. Professor Encke, in announc- 
ing the discovery, characterizes it as ** so 
Sar exceeding any expectations which could 
have been previously entertained.” That 
Professors Airy and Challis, although 
they were pretty well satisfied of the ez- 
istence of a planet yet undiscovered, re- 
garded its exact place in the heavensas ex- 
tremely uncertain, is plain from their com- 
prehensive plan of observation, viz: to 
sweep three times over a belt of the hea- 
vens, 30 degrees in length, and 10 degrees 
in breadth ; a plan which Professor Chal- 
lis states it would have been impossible 
for him to complete within the year 1846. 

Do we then charge Encke and Airy 
with a want of sagacity? By no means. 
On the contrary, we maintain that they 
had no reason to expect to find the planet 
within one degree of the computed place. 


Le Verrier’s own statement of the limits: 


within which the planet should be sought 
for, is sufficient proof of this. But we 
go further. Le Verrier thought his 
problem was capable of but one solu- 
tion; that is, that there was only one 
point of the heavens in which the dis- 
turbing planet could be placed so as to 
account for the motions of Uranus. In 
this he was mistaken. Professor Peirce 
has announced that he has discovered 
three other solutions, which are decided- 
ly different from each other, and from 
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that of Le Verrier, and equally complete 
with his. Moreover, Le Verrier ascribed 
the whole effect in question to one pla- 
net; while it is almost certain (we are 
half inclined to omit the almost) that 
more than one body is concerned in pro- 
ducing the effect. Professor Challis, 
therefore, proceeded like a sagacious, as 
well as brave general. He contemplated 
a long campaign, yet his plan rendered 
ultimate success almost certain. Dr. 
Galle took the citadel by siorm; yet at 
the time the probabilities were against 
him. He had no reason to expect so 
easy a conquest. 

Some difficulty at first occurred in de- 
ciding upon a name for the new planet. 
The ‘basen des Longitudes, of Paris, 
were in favor of calling it Neptune, and 
this name was given out by Le Verrier 
in private letters to different astronomers 
of England and Germany, Subsequently, 
Le Verrier commissions his friend Arago 
to give the planet a name; and Arago 
declares he will never call it by any 
other name than Le Verrier. When Sir 
William Herschel discovered a planet, 
he named it Georgium Sidus; and the 
name of « the Georgian” is still retained 
in the English Nautical Almanac. But 
this name being offensive to the national 
pride of the French, they at first called 
the planet Herschel, and afterwards Ura- 
nus. The latter name has come into 
exclusive use on the Continent; but 
Arago, in order to secure an honor to his 
friend Le Verrier, proposes to restore the 
name of Herschel, and also that each of 
the smaller planets shall receive the 
name of its discoverer. 

The astronomers of Europe have re- 
fused to concur in the decision of Arago. 
There are objections to the plan proposed 
by the Secretary, some of which have 
considerable weight. The name of the 
discoverer of a planet may happen to be 
immoderately long, or ludicrously short; 
difficult to pronounce, or comically sig- 
nificant. What astronomer could gravely 
discourse on the sublimity of his favorite 
science, if, in place of the established 
names of Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury, &c., 
we were to substitute Zach and Sheep- 
shanks, Bugge and Wurm, Funk and 
Hlouschnewitch, Knorre and Boguslaw- 
ski, Wjkstrom and Baumgariner.* Then, 
also, ii the same astronomer should be 





_ * It may be necessary to inform some readers that these names are not drawn from the 
imagination, They are all names of eminent astronomers—many of whom are still living. 
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fortunate enough to discover two planets 
(a case of actual occurrence), we should 
be obliged to repeat the surname with a 

refix. Thus we should soon have John 
Smith and William Smith, Michael O’Fla- 
nagan and Patrick O’Flanagan. 

oreover, it often happens that sevee 

ral persons contribute an important part 
in the discovery of the same body. 
Thus the planet Ceres was first discov- 
ered by Piazzi, in the course of a series 
of observations having a different object 
in view. After a few weeks the planet 
became invisible from its proximity to 
the sun. Astronomers computed the 
orbit from Piazzi’s observations, and 
searched for it some months afterwards, 
when it ought again to have come into 
view. But the planet could not be 
found. Ceres was entirely lost, and 
would not have been seen again, had 
not Gauss, by methods of his own inven- 
tion, computed a much more accurate 
orbit, which disclosed the exact place of 
the fugitive, and enabled De Zach to find 
it immediately upon pointing his tele- 
scope to the heavens. To Gauss, there- 
fore, belongs the honor of being the 
second discoverer of Ceres; and the sec- 
ond discovery was far more glorious 
than the first. 

The recent discovery of a new planet 


has been justly characterized by Pro- 
fessor Airy, as ** the effect of a movement 


of the age.” An eminent critic, whose 
illiberality makes us blush for our sci- 
ence, ridicules this idea. But Mr. Ad- 
ams himself informs us that his atten- 
tion was first directed to the subject of 
the motions of Uranus, by reading Airy’s 
Report on the recent progress of Astron- 
omy; and Le Verrier states, that in the 
summer of 1845 he suspended the re- 
searches on comets, upon which he was 
then employed, to devote his time to 
Uranus, at the urgent solicitation of M. 
Arago. Omitting several who have in- 
directly contributed to this discovery, we 
may mention five, whose names will 
ever be honorably associated with the 
Sear Neptune, viz. Adams, Challis, Le 

errier, Galle and Walker. Adams first 
determined the place of the new planet, 
from the perturbations of Uranus. Yet 
M. Arago says: “ Mr. Adams has no 
right to figure in the history of the dis- 
covery of the new planet—not even to 
the extent of the slightest allusion, (Ni 
meme par la om legere allusion.”) Let 
the public judge of the candor of Arago! 
Professor tha is was the first to insti- 
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tute a systematic search for the planet, 
and had actually secured two observa- 
tions of it, before it was seen at Berlin. 
True, he did not at the time know that 
he had found the planet, for he had not 
interrogated his observations. But the 
prize was secured,.and he would infalli- 
bly have recognized it, as soon as he 
had instituted a comparison of his ob- 
servations. In his eager zeal to make 
sure of the diamond, he shovelled up 
with it a great mass of rubbish, and 
stored it all away to examine at his lei- 
sure. 

To Le Verrier belongs the credit of hav- 
ing been the first to publish to the world 
the process by which he arrived at the 
conclusion of the existence of a new 
planet; and it is conceded that his re- 
searches were more complete and elaborate 
than those of his rival. To Galle belongs 
the undisputed honor of having been the 
first practically to recognize this body as 
a planet; and to our own countryman 
belongs the glory of having traced this 
body backward in his journeyings, for 
more than half a century; and out of 
50,000 stars recorded by Lalande, he 
pointed his finger at on, and exclaimed, 
THOU ART NEPTUNE. 

To christen the new planet with the 
name of Le Verrier, would be to confer 
honor where honor was due; but it 
would be dishonor to others, whose pre- 
tensions are but little inferior to his own. 
The astronomers of Europe prefer to take 
a name from the divinities of the Greek 
Mythology, in conformity with a well 
established usage; and as the name of 
Neptune harmonizes with this system, 
and, withal, was first suggested by the 
Bureau des Longitudes, they are disposed 
to adhere to it. This is the decision of 
Struve, and the other astronomers of Pul- 
kova; it is the decision of the Astrono- 
mer Royal, of Great Britain, as well as 
of Herschel and Challis; it is also the 
decision of Gauss and Encke. The as- 
tronomers of America concur in this de- 
cision. 

The discovery of Neptune has given 
an unequivocal refutation to Bode’s law 
of the planetary distances. This famous 
law may be thus stated. If we set down 
the number 4, several times in a row, 
and to the second 4 add 3, to the third 4 
add twice 3, or 6, to the next 4 add twice 
6, or 12, and so on, as in the following 
table, the resulting numbers will repre- 
sent nearly the relativefdistances of the 
planets from the sun. 
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Was never accurately verified in the case 
of any of the planets, and Neptune forms 
a decided exception to it. In order to 
exhibit this fact more clearly, we have 
prepared the following table, showing 
first, the true relative distance of each 


sun be called 10, then 4 will represents of the planets; secondly, the distance 


nearly the distance of Mercury; 7 that 
of Venus; and so for the rest. This law 


according to Bode’s law ; and thirdly, the 
error of this law. 





True Dist. | Bode Error. 


True Dist. | Bode; Error. 





3.87; 4 
7.23) 7 
10.00 10 
15.24, 16 
26.34, 28) 


0.13 
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0.03 
4.61 
4.18 
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Jupiter, 
Saturn, 
Uranus, 
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It will be seen from this table, that 
although this law represents pretty well 
the distances of the nearer planets, the er- 
ror is quite large for Saturn and Uranus, 
and for Neptune the error is altogether 
overwhelming, amounting to more than 
eight hundred millions of miles, a quan- 
tity almost equal to the distance of Saturn 
from the sun. It is thus mere mockery 
to honor these coincidences with the 
name of a law. A law of nature is pre- 
cise—it is capable of exact numerical ap- 
plication. Let then the preceding rule 
be called the law of Bode; i is not a law 
of nature. 

We will only add a few particulars 
respecting the physical appearance of 
Neptune. It is believed that Neptune ts 
surrounded by a ring, like Saturn. Mr. 
Lassel, of Liverpool, has an excellent 
Newtonian reflector of 20 feet length and 
2 feet aperture, with which he has made 
numerous observations of the planet. On 
the 3d of October last, he was struck 
with the shape of the planet, as being not 
that of a round ball; and again on the 
10th of October, he received a distinct 
impression that the planet was surround- 
ed by an obliquely situated ring. On the 
10th of November, the planet appeared 
very much like Saturn, as seen with a 
small telescope and low power, though 
much fainter. Several other persons also 
saw the supposed ring, and all in the 
same direction. 

Professor Challis states, that on the 
12th of January, he received for the first 
time a distinct — that the planet 
was surrounded by a ring. Two inde- 

pendent drawings made by himself 
ea and his assistant, gave the annexed 
representation of its appearance. 


On the 14th he saw the ring again, and 
was surprised that he had not noticed it be- 
fore. The ratio of the diameter of the 
ring to that of the planet, was about that 
of 3 to 2. 

Mr. Hind states, that the Southville 
telescope shows the planet oblong; and 
De Vico, with the other Roman astrono- 
mers, report that they always see Nep- 
tune with lateral projections. We can 
therefore hardly refuse to admit, that 
Neptune offers another instance of that 
singular planetary constitution, of which 
Saturn has hitherto been the only known 
example. 

Is Neptune attended by a satellite? On 
this point the evidence is not equally sat- 
isfactory. Mr. Lassel states, that on the 
10th of October he observed a faint star 
distant from the planet about three diam- 
eters, and nearly in the plane of the ring. 
On the 30th of November, he in ob- 
served a faint star at the distance of two 
diameters ; and December 3, he also saw 
a smal] star having about the same ap- 
pearance; and he considers it probable 
that the star was a satellite. 

The orbit of Neptuneapproaches nearer 
to a circle than that of any other known 

lanet. Its eccentricity, according to 

r. Walker’s computation, is only the 
one two-hundredth part of its mean dis- 
tance; while that of Mercury is one 
Jifth, and that of Juno is more than one 
fourth of its distance from the sun. 

The average distance of Neptune from 
the sun is two thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-four millions of miles, and the 
circumference of its orbit about eighteen 
thousand millions, which circuit is com- 
pleted in about 166 years. Uranus makes 
a revolution around the sun in about hal! 
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of this time, or 84 years; and it has been 
remarked, both by Professor Challis and 
Professor Peirce, that this singular coin- 
cidence must give rise to enormous per- 
tarbations in their respective orbits. In- 
deed, Professor Peirce has remarked, that 
if the period of Neptune should happen 
to come within one year of double that 
of Uranus, then the effect of these dis- 
turbances would be to render its period 
exactly double ; and he thinks that such 
will prove to be the fact, that the © gre of 
Neptune is exactly double that of Uranus. 
Should this conjecture be verified, it 
would prove the most curious circum- 
stance yet developed in the history of this 
remarkable body. A similar relation is 
known to subsist between the motions of 
Jupiter's satellites. The mean motion of 
the first satellite, added to twice the mo- 
tion of the third, is equal to three times 
the motion of the second. Laplace has 
proved that this exact equality is the re- 
sult of the mutual attractions of the three 
satellites. It is not necessary that this 
relation should hold at the commence- 
ment of their motions; it is sufficient if 
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it be nearly correct, and then the mutual 
attractions of the satellites will render 
the relation rigorously exact. A still 
more remarkable example of this kind is 
found in the complicated system of Sat- 
urn. The periodic time of its third ‘satel- 
lite is precisely double that of the first ; 
and the period of the fourth, double that 
of the second, 

Let us, hope that Professor Peirce will 
persevere in his researches, until he has 
determined exactly what effect the planet 
Neptune exerts; and let him study the 
still outstanding inequalities of Uranus, 
to deduce thereon the elements of a yet 
unseen disturbing body. Let it be ea'd 
that an American completed the problem 
which Adams and Le Verrier commenced; 
and let an American telescope first dis- 
close to the gaze of mankind another 
troubler of the planetary motions. When 
that day comes, (and we believe the day 
is not distant,) let it not be said that the 
metropolis of America, the second com- 
mercial city of the globe, is without a 
telescope suited to observations of the 
planet Neptune! 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOSEPH REED-#* 


“Tue history of the Revolution,” 
says Mr, Reed, in the opening chapter to 
this work, “is not written, and cannot 
be, till the biographies of the men who 
made the Revolution are completed.” It 
was the fortune of our country that they 
were, for the most part, great men. Their 
abilities and their character, their educa- 
tion and their social position, gave them 
an influence among and over their 
countrymen, such as in no later time has, 
to the same extent, been exhibited. The 
yeriod preceding the war of independence 
had been favorable alike to the develop- 
ment and to the advancement of ability ; 
and the country had not then as yet dis- 
carded its legitimate power. The array 
of names which started into distinction at 
the first drum-beat of the Revolution has 
never since been equalled. Those were 
not the days for demagogues. There was 
too little personal advantage, too much 


personal danger for that class. It is a 
rank vegetation, and needs a fatter soil 
than America then offered. The long- 
continued contests with the savages and 
the French, had brought up men who 
needed but opportunity and the materials 
of war to make generals. The education 
of the provincial assemblies, and of that 
fruitful nursery, the bar, had made 
statesmen already. Few books and much 
thinking, the constant application of 
their fruits to real and daily occurring 
emergencies had ripened these to matu- 
rity, and the world of that day knew no 
greater names than those of the men who 
governed in their respective colonies, or, 
delegated by them, sat in the council 
hall of the Continental Congress. 

It has happened to Pennsylvania that, 
though among the most distinguished in 
that struggle—furnishing some of the 
ablest h and the most devoted hearts 
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of the land—the theatre of desperate re- 
sistance, and the scene of eloquent de- 
bate—within whose borders were Inde- 
pendence Hall and the huts of Valley 
Forge—neither her history nor the lives of 
her distinguished sons have yet been writ- 
ten. Franklin alone has, and tardily, been 
made known as Franklin deserved to be. 
Morris has sunk almost into oblivion, and 
until now Reed, who, in constant and 
arduous toil, in variety of duty, in intel- 
ligence and usefulness, in self-sacrifice 
and stern integrity was behind no man, 
even of that day, has been left to the 
meagre relation of public journals and 
official dispatches. 

To the volumes before us our space 
will permit but poor justice. They are 
at once a history and a biography. En- 
tering upon important military functions 
at the very outset of the war, their sub- 
ject continued in the active duties of the 
field or the cabinet until his life closed 
almost with its termination. During half 
that period, he had been to Pennsylva- 
nia what Weare was to New Hampshire ; 
Livingston to New Jersey, and Trumbull 
to Connecticut; and his own was, in ef- 
fect, her story. 

Joseph Reed was born at Trenton, in 
New Jersey, in August, 1741; but while 
yet an infant, was removed with his 
father’s family to Philadelphia; at the 


« Academy” in which city he received 


his boyish education. He was subse- 
quently graduated at Princeton College; 
read law under Richard Stockton, and 
after his admission to the bar, in 1763, 
passed two years in London, in the com- 
pletion of his professional studies. His 
early correspondence, though limited, 
will be found not the Jeast interesting of 
the work, as showing the state of the 
colonies at a very critical period. The 
relations between the mother and her 
offspring were already becoming involv- 
ed; the West India Bill and the Stamp 
Act had been added to the series of op- 
pressions which gradually undermined 
the loyalty of America; and the discon- 
tent was steadily growing up, which ten 
years later became rebellion. Reed’s resi- 
dence in England was eventful to him in 
more ways than one. _He there formed 
an attachment to the lady whom he 
afterwards married, the daughter of Den- 
nis de Berdt, at a later period agent of 
Massachusetts ; and he there also made, 
in the person of her brother, an acquaint- 
ance whose agency led to some of the 
most important transactions of his life. 
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In 1770 he revisited England to bring 
home his bride, and then settled and te. 
sumed the practice of the law in Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1772, upon the resignation of Lord 
Hillsborough, the Earl of Dartmouth 
succeeded to the Colonial Office. Be- 
tween him and the elder De Berdt, there 
had existed a friendship which, after his 
death, was continued to his son; and, at 
the instance of the latter, an intimation 
was conveyed to Reed that a correspond- 
ence upon the condition and wants of 
the colonies, with one free from interest- 
ed views, would be agreeable to the min- 
ister. Entertaining the good opinion, at 
that time prevalent, with regard to Lord 
Dartinouth, Reed undertook the delicate 
and responsible task, with a full sense of 
its difficulties, but with the conviction 
that an opportunity of conveying correct 
information to such a quarter was not to 
be Jost. The curse of the country had 
been the falsehoods of its governors; it 
remained to be seen if truth could yet be 
made to penetrate the ears of their mas- 
ters. Of the correspondence which fol- 
lowed, €e hazard nothing in saying that 
it is among the most valuable contribu- 
tions to American history yet presented. 
Reed's position in life, and his intimacy 
with the leading characters, not only of 
Pénnsylvania, Bat of other States, gave 
him access to sound intelligence. He be- 
longed to the class who, resolutely deter- 
mined to resist even unto rebellion 
every invasion of the constitutional rights 
of the provinces, entertained, as yet, no 
disposition to loosen their connection 
with Great Britain; and had endeavored 
rather to procure retraction from the Jat- 
ter than to stimulate excitement in the 
former. From such a man Lord Dart- 
mouth might expect to hear the truth. It 
was not Reed's fault if it was disregarded. 
The letters commence with the 22d De- 
cember, 1773, and close with the 10th 
February, 1775. Their tone, from the 
relations of the writer to the person ad- 
dressed, as may be supposed, is guarded, 
yet it is impossible not to be struck with 
their foree as well as their elegance. 
They paint, in language which should 
have been convincing, the spirit of the 
people and the dangers of the course so 
blindly entered upon and so obstinately 
followed by the ministry. The last letter 
narrated the proceedings of the Provincial 
Convention of January, 1775. It closed 
with the ominous declaration that “ this 
country will be deluged in blood before 
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it will submit to any other taxation than 
by their own legislature.” A few weeks 

ter and Lexington and Concord had 
sealed that assertion. From Lord Dart- 
mouth himself there is but one letter. It 
is dated July 11th, 1774. Of the justice 
of the two causes, we can point to no 
better illustrations than that and Reed’s 
of September 25th in reply. This cor- 
respondence, added to Reed’s connection 
with an English family, were the cause 
of many suspicions on the part of those 
who could not know its character. Its 
publication must dissipate al] such ideas 
of the views he entertained at this time, 
and upon his sincerity of patriotism sub- 
sequently, we apprehend there can be no 
shadow of doubt. 

The insight of the politics of Pennsy!- 
vania during this period, furnished by the 
connecting narrative of the author, is 
particularly valuable. The causes which 
prevented her, at the outset of the con- 
test with Great Britain, from taking the 
bold and decided stand in vindication of 
colonial rights, and from putting forth 
those strong assertions of the doctrines of 
liberty, upon which some of her sisters 
ventured, and the laborious efforts by 
which those influences were counteracted 
and destroyed, are pointed out with clear- 
ness and vigor. Faint the result, as 
it seems to us, no man contributed more 
than Reed. His descendant has narrated 
his services with a modesty as becoming 
as his earnestness. We regret that we 
cannot enter fully into this part of the 
work. The early revolutionary history 
of Pennsylvania, is in so great part ob- 
scure, and the theme is so well handled 
by our author, that we could willingly 
devote to it greater mete than our limits 
allow. We pass to the commencement of 
his military life. On Washington’s de- 
parture in June 1775, to take charge of the 
army, Reed accompanied him to Boston, 
and while there was offered and accepted 
the post of aid to the commander-in- 
chief. To one of his friends, who re- 
monstrated with him on the danger of the 
step, he made the characteristic reply, 
“T have no inclination to be hanged for 
half treason. When a subject draws his 
sword against his prince, he must cut his 
way through if he means afterwards to 
sit down in safety. I have taken too ac- 
tive a part in what may be called the civil 
part of opposition, to renounce without 
disgrace the public cause, when it seems 
to lead to danger, and have a most sover- 
eign contempt for the man who can plan 
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measures he has not spirit to execute.” 
It was upon the urgent solicitation of 
Washington himself that he was induced 
to remain. The sacrifice, it may be im- 
agined, was a great one to a young man 
with narrow means, just entering upon a 
lucrative practice, and leaving behind 
him a wife and two infant children, but 
it was made without a murmur, and the 
author proudly adds, as the due of a 
woman of the Revolution, that “the 
young mother did her absent patriot full 
Justice, by her fortitude and cheerful ac- 
quiescence in his thus following the path 
of honor and publicduty.” The relations 
between the commander-in-chief and 
Reed, were henceforth of the most inti- 
mate nature. The expressions of Wash- 
ington’s esteem for his merits, and de- 
pendence on his assistance, are constant 
and warm. Reed was in fact the confi- 
dential secretary as well as the aid, and 
his pen was employed in the preparation 
of many of the most important dispatches 
of this campaign. 

The siege of Boston, truly character- 
ized by the author as one of the most re- 
markable incidents of the war, receives 
much interesting light from these pages. 
Between the renown of Bunker Hill, and 
the disasters of Long Island, few persons 
sufficiently consider the generalship 
which there, in the face of a powerful 
and disciplined foe, organized, disciplined 
and disbanded one army, and raised and 
equipped another; few know the diffi- 
culties undergone from want of arms and 
necessaries, and the fatal system of short 
terms, or appreciate how entirely it was 
by compulsion that Washington deserved 
the attributes of Fabius. 

In October Reed was forced to return to 
Philadelphia, where he remained during 
the ensuing winter, actively engaged, 
however, in political affairs. The author 
thus sketches the condition of the pro- 
vince at the close of 1775: 

*« There were two well defined parties 
in this province; the friends of govern- 
ment, composed mainly of the adherents 
of the proprietaries, royalists from con- 
scientious opinion and from religious 
scruples, and the greater portion of the 
Society of Friends, and the revolutionary 
or active movement party. There was a 
third party, or rather a third class of 
men, earnestly devoted to the cause of 
the colonies, but more or less anxious for 
reconciliation, and more or less prepared 
for decisive measures of redress. To 
this class, though with widely different 
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temperaments and views, belonged Frank- 
lin, Dickinson, Thomson, Reed, Mifflin, 
Morris, McKean, Clymer, and nearly all 
those who were recognized as the politi- 
cal leaders of the day. Though thinking 
alike as to the necessity of moderating the 
extremity of feeling, to which the two 
leading parties might go, and agreeing as 
to the inevitable issue of the pending 
controversy with the mother country, 
unless a change occurred in its policy; 
there was, among these leaders, great di- 
versity of opinion as to the best mode of 
bringing the colonies generally, and 
Pennsylvania in particular, into effective 
opposition, Most of them (perhaps all, 
with the exception of Mr. McKean, 
Doctor Franklin, and probably Mr. Cly- 
mer) thought it best, if possible, to 
continue the charter institutions of 
Pennsylvania, and by the agency of the 
Assembly, of which many of them were 
members, carry on the government even 
in the crisis of a revolution. To this 
opinion Mr. Reed adhered down to a cer- 
tain period ; Charles Thomson and Mr. 
Dickinson to the end of their lives never 
relinquished it.” 

The charter or proprietary government 
of Pennsylvania, was thus the bone of 
contention between the two parties. The 
animosity between the ultra Tories and the 
ultra Whigs left no chance for the desired 
reforms of the more conservative in the 
patriot party, who wished not the aboli- 
tion, but the modification of the charter. 
Its enemies, urged by the New England 
delegates to Congress, with whom our 
author observes, there was entire con- 
currence not only of union but of action, 
were determined upon its destruction, and 
they accomplished it. Reed, who at this 
time was chairman of the Committee of 
Safety, in January, 1776, was elected to 
the Assembly, where as usual he took a 
conspicuous part in the debates, and was 
especially instrumental in procuring one 
great step towards the redress of griev- 
ances in enlarging the number of repre- 
sentatives. The winter however had 
passed over without any definite result, 
and Reed was contemplating a return to 
the army, when the news of the evacua- 
tion of Boston reached Philadelphia. 

The event gave a new impulse to the 
revolutionary party in Pennsylvania, as 
elsewhere. On the first of May, the 
election for the additional members of 
Assembly took place, which, except in 
the city, resulted in the triumph of the 
Whigs. The fate of the charter was 
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sealed. On the 10th, John Adams brought 
forward in Congress his resolution re- 
commending the remodelling by the States 
of their governments, and speedily fol- 
lowed it up by the report of the commit. 
tee to whom the subject was referred. A 
meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia 
immediately decided upon calling a Con. 
vention, to take the sense of the people 
upon the continuance of the charter. 
The friends of the existing order of things 
struggled against the movement in vain. 
The Assembly, which met again on the 
20th, was left constantly without a quo. 
rum, until the 5th of June, when the 
Virginia resolutions instructing their del- 
egates in Congress to vote for independ. 
ence, were presented to it. On the 8th, 
a compromise committee, to whom they 
were referred, of which Reed was a mem. 
ber, reported, the result being, as was 
expected, only to recommend the rescind. 
ing the instructions to the Pennsylvania 
delegates of the year before. The effect 
was, however, produced. * Of the seven 
Pennsylvania delegates in Congress, on 
the vote of the Ist of July, in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, three voted for inde- 
pendence and four against it; and on the 
4th, two of those who voted adversely 
to Independence being absent, the vote 
of Pennsylvania was accidentally, and 
by a majority of one, given in its favor.” 
Thus hardly was that declaration secur- 
ed, which she afterwards so nobly sus- 
tained. 

The Assembly was now a nullity. On 
the 23d September it met again ; on the 
26th, twenty-three members only being 
present, it passed its last vote, denounc. 
ing the Convention, and adjourned for- 
ever. ‘' Thus,” says the author, “ end- 
ed the Charter Government of Pennsy!- 
vania. The new Constitution was pro- 
claimed on the 28th of September, and 
on the 28th November, the government 
was organized by the meeting of the As- 
sembly.” 

In June, Reed joined the army, then at 
New York. Early in that month, Con- 

ress, at the instance of the commander- 
in-chief, had appointed him to the post 
of Adjutant-General, vacant by the pro- 
motion of Genera) Gates, and trom 
thenceforward he was constantly in ac- 
tive service. 

On the 10th July, Independence was 
proclaimed at camp, and afew days af- 
terwards Lord Howe arrived, bringing 
his plan of reconciliation. Like every 
other retraction or overture of Great 
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Britain, it came too late. The declara- 
tion had thrown an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in its way. Upon the probable 
effects of the offer, had it arrived before 
that event, the work presents some inter- 
esting speculations. That the terms 
themselves would have been declined, 
even if the point of form had not been 
raised, is certain enough—but that it 
would have led to results important to 
the relations of the colonies, is not less 
so. Many of the most distinguished pa- 
triots had, up to the time of the declara- 
tion, considered the step premature; 
many even preferred a continuance of 
the connection, could it be maintained 
with honor. New England was, in fact, 
the only section originally bent upon In- 
dependence, and it had been her pertina- 
city, aided by that of a few southern 
spirits, who went before their constitu- 
ents, which forced it on. 

Lerd Howe, who had neglected no 
means of securing success to his mission, 
had furnished himself with an urgent 
recommendation from Mr. de Berdt, 


Reed's brother-in-law, which he trans- 
mitted to camp, and which Reed forth- 
with sent to Robert Morris, in Congress. 
Between him and Morris there seems to 
have been, as regarded national affairs, 
not only an entire harmony of friendship, 


but a perfect unanimity of opinion. His 
letter to that statesman, and the answer, 
now for the first time published, striking- 
ly illustrate the characters of the two, 
and the opinions of a great and influen- 
tial division of the patriots. Our space 
will ill allow us to make extracts, but 
this one sentiment in Morris’ letter, in 
unison as it was with his friend’s views, 
cannot be too often repeated or imitated. 
“1 cannot,” he says, “depart from one 
point which first induced me to enter the 
public line. I mean an opinion that it 
is the duty of every individual to act his 
part in whatever station his country may 
call him to, in times of difficulty, danger, 
and distress. Whilst I think thisa duty, 
I must submit, although the councils of 
America have taken a different course 
from my judgment and wishes. I think 
that the individual who declines the ser- 
vice of his country because its councils 
are not lianipaidie to his ideas, mukes 
but a bad subject; a good one will fol- 
low, if he cannot lead.” 

The letter from Mr. de Berdt of course 
led to nothing; but Reed was present 
at all the interviews with the officers 
sent by Lord Howe to the commanser- 
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in-chief. The mission, it need not be 
said, proved utterly abortive. Its pre- 
liminaries were embarrassed by the ‘ab- 
surd refusal of Lord Howe to recognize 
Washington by his military title, and its 
powers extended no farther than the 
granting of pardons. It served, toa cer- 
tain extent, perhaps, to satisfy individu- 
als that their cm ved could only be se- 
cured by the sword; on the other hand, 
it created in the camp a feeling of uncer- 
tainty, little favorable to discipline. All 
doubts, however, as to negotiation, were 
soon dispelled. On the 22d of August, 
General Howe landed at Gravesend, and 
the war recommenced, and in earnest. 
The second attempt at negotiation, made 
after the battle of Long Island, in which 
rank was waved on both sides, was as 
futile. The author’s narrative of that 
battle, and the operations which preceded 
and followed it, contains much that is 
new and important. We heartily join in 
his testimony to the conduct on that oc- 
casion of the Pennsylvania troops, who, 
in defence of their sister colony, conduct- 
ed themselves with a gallantry worthy of 
veterans. Reed himself was present at 
the action of the 27th, and assisted in the 
withdrawal of the army on the night of 
the 29th. Upon this and the subsequent 
operations of the campaign, the evacua- 
tion of New York, the battle of White 
Plains, and the siege of Fort Washing- 
ton, the correspondence is full and inter- 
esting. Reed's admirable qualifications 
for his office were exhibited most strong- 
ly throughout. His energy and activity, 
his capacity for continuous labor, were 
remarkable, and in the restoration of the 
army, disorganized as it was by continu- 
ed disasters, were all needed. 

The siege and fall of Fort Washing- 
ton, gave rise to an occurrence which 
has been often misrepresented or misun- 
derstood. The work not only fully, but 
most honorably explains it, so far as 
Reed was concerned. The propriety of 
defending that position, isolated as it 
was, it is well known, has always been 
a subject of mili controversy; and 
Washington, in this instance, had suffer- 
ed his own judgment to be overruled by 
the weight of contrary opinions. Reed 
was, at the time, with the main army, 
which, after the battle of Chatterton’s 
Hill, had crossed the river to Fort Lee, 
and was deeply interested in the fate of 
that place, defended as it was almost en- 
tirely by Pennsylvania troops. A few 
days after its fall he wrote to Lee, who 
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had been left with a force to guard the 
highlands, expressing, but in respectful 
terms, his opinion of this indecision, and 
his wish for Lee’s presence. In reply to 
this letter, Lee, apparently echoing Reed’s 
language, gave to it an expression which 
it by no means justified. The letter 
reached camp after Reed’s departure 
to Burlington, and was, as usual, opened 
by the commander-in-chief, under the 
idea that it related to the business of the 
department. Deeply wounded, not only 
at the expression of such opinions by 
one holding the high military reputation 
which Lee then did, but at the apparent 
want of candor in his intimate and confi- 
dential officer, Washington yet never lost 
his habitual dignity. He enclosed the 
letter to Reed, explaining the cireum- 
stances of his having opened it, as an 
*‘ exeuse for seeing the contents of a let- 
ter which neither inclination nor intui- 
tion would have prompted him to.” Reed, 
after an attempt to recover the original of 
his own, which, in consequence of Lee’s 
capture by the British, proved futile, 
wrote to, Washington, simply explaining 
the sentiments really contained in it, and 
expressing, in language as beautiful as 
appropriate, his regret at having, even 
unjustly, forfeited his regard. Washing- 
ton’s reply was such as became him. 
««He was hurt, not because he thought 
his judgment wronged by the expressions 
contained in it, but because the same 
sentiments were not communicated im- 
mediately to himself.” It need not be 
said that their old friendship was restor- 
ed. Not so Lee. At a later period, to 

tatify his resentment towards Wash- 
ington, he had the baseness, in a newspa- 
per article, to allude to Reed’s private 
opinion of the commander-in-chief, as 
contrary to what he publicly professed 
towards him, hinting at that letter as his 
authority. The attempt did him no good, 
nor harm to those to whom he intend- 
ed it. 

The commencement of the ensuing 
winter was marked with gloom and de- 
spondency. Washington’s army, reduced 
to a handful, were driven beyond the Ra- 
titan. Lee was a prisoner ; New Jersey 
was in the uncontrolled possession of the 
enemy, its legislature scattered to the 
winds ; Cornwallis with a strong and well 
appointed force rapidly pursuing the 
wreck of the Continentals. lt was in 
this dark hour that Pennsylvania almost 
of herself retrieved the fortunes of the 
war. Mifflin and Reed were successively 
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dispatched to Philadelphia for aid, and 
it was forthcoming. ‘At no period of 
the war,” says our author, “did any por- 
tion of the colonies exhibit a finer spirit 
than the majority of the citizens of 
Pennsylvania at this juncture. The 
militia was immediately and efficiently 
organized, and a large body, well equip- 
ped, marched to join Washington at the 
upper passes of the Delaware.” Offen- 
sive operations were at once determined 
upon, and the battles of Trenton and of 
Princeton reversed the position of the 
armies. During the whole of these 
movements, Reed was exceedingly ac- 
tive; at Princeton he bore a most con- 
spicuous part. 

Immediateiy after these events, Wash- 
ington urged upon Congress the ap- 
pointment of an additional number of 
generals, recommending Reed to the 
command of the horse ‘as a person in 
his opinion in every way qualified.” At 
the end of February, and again in April, 
elections were accordingly made, but no 
order was taken with reference to the 
separate command of the horse, and it 
was not until the 12th of May that Reed 
was elected a brigadier. On the 27th of 
that month they empowered the general- 
in-chief to confer that command upon 
one of the generals already appointed, 
and he immediately offered it to Reed. 
He, justly offended at the coldness with 
which he had been treated, declined it, 
resolving however to join the army as a 
volunteer as soon as active operations re- 
commenced. The cause of the neglect is 
ascribed by his biographer, and no doubt 
correctly, to the hostility to Washington 
and his friends which already had infected 
a portion of Congress, and which the next 
year so virulently displayed itself—add- 
ed to which that Reed had been charg- 
ed with injustice to the New England 
troops. Washington made no further 
offer to fill the situation, which remained 
vacant until the election of Pulaski. 
A Jetter from Reed to a member of Con- 
owe refers to the subject in a manner 

ighly honorable to him ; expressing the 
wish that no difficulties might arise in 
consequence of a difference of opinion 
between that body and Washington, as 
“any claims or pretensions which he 
might have, were they much. greater, 
ought not to disturb the harmony which 
should exist between the civil and mili- 
tary powers ;” he ends by authorizing 
such use of his letter as would obviate 
difficulties. About the same time be 
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was appointed chief-justice of Pennsy|va- 
nia, a post which had always been filled 
with the highest talent in the State. 
The offer was the more honorable as 
Reed had been a known. opponent of 
many features of the constitution. He 
however deelined it. 

The spring and summer of 1777 he 
passed with his family, his plans of life 
undetermined ; but on Sir William Howe’s 
landing at the head of Elk in August, he 

in joined the army as a volunteer, 
attaching himself to the Pennsylvania 
troops under Armstrong At the battle 
of Brandy wine, and during the other ope- 
rations ollowing, he rendered important 
services, and at Germantown distinguish- 
ed himself particularly. 

The details of these actions are given 
in the work with vigor, and contain 
much of novelty and importance. We 
ean only follow the leading events. The 
fall succeeding the capture of Philadel- 
phia was spent in an obstinate defence of 
the Delaware, and in efforts to retake the 
city. Severely as its loss had fallen 
upon the country, the army had rallied 
under the blow, and offensive operations 
were constantly attempted. Reed, who 
seems to have been ever in favor of 
fighting, upon the final abandonment of 
the capital, turned his mind to other 
sources of annoyance. A letter to 
Washington of December Ist, one of the 
most remarkable in the work, urges an 
atiempt on New York. About this time 
he was recalled to camp to assist in de- 
ciding upon winter quarters, and there 
took part in the last affair of the cam- 
paign, the skirmish at Chesnut Hill, 
where he had his horse shot under him. 

On the 17th December, the army took 
up its quarters at Valley Forge. The 
history of that winter is familiar to every 
one. The shameful abandonment of the 
army by Congress to famine and cold re- 
duced it to the verge of destruction. It 
was not until the middle of January that 
they were made to act, whena committee, 
of which. Reed, who had been elected 
to that body, was one, were appoint- 
ed with fall powers to repair to camp 
and confer with the commander-in- 
chief. The result of their mission, 
tardily enough however, was the 
re-organization of the quarter-mas- 
ter’s department, to which Gen. Greene 
was appointed. Reed’s services were 
considered so valuable that he was de- 
tained in camp, and did not retake his 
seat until the 6th April, In the begin- 
ning of June he again proceeded to camp, 
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under a resolution of Congress referring 
to Washington, Dana and himself, the 
remodelling of the army, and to this 
duty he devoted himself. Intelligence 
from Europe now infused new life and 
hope into the nation. On the 18th June 
the British evacuated Philadelphia, and 
on the 28th was fought at Monmouth a 
battle memorable as one of the turning 
points of the war. In that action Reed 
participated, having his horse again shot 
under him. 

In the summer of 1778, the second at- 
tempt at negotiation was made by Great 
Britain in the mission of Lord Carlisle, 
Mr. Eden, and Governor Johnstone. Of 
this business the author remarks :— 
“ During the Revolution the diplomacy 
of the British ministry was, if possible, 
less dexterous and successful than their 
military policy. They were always a 
little too late. Lord Howe arrived a few 
days after the irrevocable measure of In- 
dependence was adopted ; and Lord Car- 
lisle and his colleagues did not sail from 
Great Britain till some weeks after the 
news of the French alliance was on its 
way to America, and Congress, by its 
resolution of the 22d April, 1778, had 
pledged themselves to the world against 
the very propositions offered. Lord 
North introduced his conciliatory propo- 
sitions into Parliament on the 17th Feb- 
ruary, and the commissioners sailed on 
the 22d April. On the 2d of May 
Washington and his soldiers were re- 
joicing at the intelligence of the alliance 
with France.” 

The propositions now brought went 
much farther than those of Lord Howe in 
the summer of 1776 ; they went, in fact, 
farther than the colonies, before the out- 
set of hostilities, had ever asked, but 
they stopped short of the only terms now 
practicable, independence. The commis- 
sioners seem, however, this time, to have 
concluded upon the use of new appli- 
ances in support of their terms. Instead 
of the armies of Howe, Johnstone fur- 
nished himself with gold. [t proved 
even less available than the old argu- 
ment. 

Mr. de Berdt had again furnished 
them with a recommendation to Reed ; 
and a few days after their arrival in 
Philadelphia, Johnstone transmitted it to 
him, accompanied by one from himself, 
This document possessed every requisite 
for a successful opening except one. It 
was addressed to the wrong person. In 
conclusion the writer said: * The man 
who can be instrumental in bringing us 
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all to act in harmony, and to unite to- 
gether the various powers which this 
contest has drawn forth, will deserve 
more from the king and the people, from 
patriotism, humanity, friendship, and all 
the tender ties that are affected by the 
quarrel and the reconciliation than ever 
was yet bestowedon humankind.” The 
letter Reed at once showed to Washing- 
ton, and in a courteous but decided an- 
swer declined ail personal interposition. 
That answer Johnstone never received; 
had it reached him, it might, as the au- 
thor observes, have deterred him from his 
subsequent attempt. 

Not receiving a reply from Reed, the 
third commissioner endeavored to ap- 
proach Mr, Morris—with what success 
may readily be imagined. The open and 
direct business of the mission had been 
closed by the refusal of Congress to hold 
intercourse with them; and Lord Carlisle, 
it seems, was speedily satisfied of its fail- 
ure. Johnstone, however, thought it 
worth while to make one further and more 
direct overture, and that upon Reed. The 

nt selected for this purpose was Mrs. 
erguson, who, in her public narrative, 
verified by oath, subsequently detailed 
the whole transaction. The circum- 
stances are almost too well known to 
need repetition. Suffice it to say that 
the offer was ‘ten thousand guineas and 
the best post in the government.” It was 
vy her communicated to Reed, whose 
instant and memorable answer was :— 
« My influence is but small, but were it 
as great as Governor Johnstone would 
insinuate, the King of Great Britain has 
nothing within his gift that would tempt 
me.” 

The letters and this offer were, by 
Messrs. Morris and Reed, communicated 
to Congress ; and when made known pro- 
duced much excitement. A preamble and 
resolutions, reciting the overtures and de- 
nouncing their author; were adopted, and 
the commissioners returned from their 
bootless errand—Johnstone toabuse Con- 

ress, and Lord Carlisle to find in his 
amily circle and the conversation of 
George Selwyn a relief from his vexa- 
tion. 

In the middle of July Reed resumed 
his seat in Congress, and remained, with 
occasional intervals of employment at 
camp, until the autumn. ‘ During this 
period,” says his biographer, “his ser- 
vices seem to have been unceasing. He 
was a member of every important com- 
mittee; and being the only speaking 
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member from his State, seems to have 
taken a lead in every discussion.” In 
October he was called to another and 
even more arduous service. The Penn- 
sylvania elections resulted in the choice 
of a majority of the friends of the State 
Constitution in both branches of its gov- 
ernment; and Reed, who though origi- 
nally opposed to and never approving its 
provisions, had considered it his duty to 
support it when adopted, was elected to 
the Council. On the ist December he 
was unanimously chosen President of 
that body, an office equivalent to that of 
governor of the State. 

In connection with this event in the 
life of his subject, the author has given a 
most valuable sketch of the then condi- 
tion of affairs in Philadelphia. Upon the 
recapture of the city Arnold, had unfor- 
tunately been appointed to the command. 
The consequences of his profligacy in its 
general misgovernment are already par- 
tially known; less so that his treasona- 
ble practices had commenced even at this 
time. Upon this subject, as well as of his 
general Limory, much that is new to us is 
afforded. It has been fashionable among 
some sentimentalists to represent that 
man as one, whose high spirit, wounded 
by injustice, drove him, almost in mad- 
ness, to his last fatal 3, ¢ If the inves- 
tigations of Mr. Sparks have not already 
done so, we apprehend that the proois 
contained in these volumes will put an 
end to this twaddle. “ The constitutional 
obliquity of Arnold’s mind,” observes the 
author, “‘ with its gradual development 
of the worst of social crimes, treason to 
his country, is as much a part of the 
revolutionary picture as the complete 
virtue of Washington.” Arnold’s offl- 
cial corruption had begun at Quebec; t 
was continued down through every step 
of his subsequent career; till, at Phila- 
delphia, its unblushing opennees provok- 
ed the Council beyond endurance, and he 
was finally brought to court-martial. 
During the period of his government, or 
rather misgovernment, his attentions to 
the Tories and his insolence to the Whigs, 
his balls given to the wives of refugees, 
and his influence used to procure the 
pardon of traitors, should have fore- 
warned Congress of what was to be 
expected from him. To Reed was in a 
great measure due his exposure; and 
upon him Arnold, one of whose first 
characteristics was his malignity, visit- 
ed it without remorse. 

It was amidst these disorders, and the 
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test exasperation of party, on the 
subject of the State Constitution, that 
Reed, contrary alike to his wishes and 
his interest, relinquished his military ca- 
reer, and his post in Congress, and accept- 
ed the Presidency of the Executive 
Council. “The history of the next three 
years of his life,” says his biographer, 
“ dating from the time at which he relin- 
quished his seat in Congress, is the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. Placed, as will 
presently be seen, by the suffrages of all 
parties, at a time when political opinion 
was at fever heat, at the head of the Ex- 
ecutive department of the State Govern- 
ment, he threw into the discharge of this 
trust al! his energies, and labored in the 
public cause with an intensity of devo- 
tion which it is difficult to describe, and 
which led to the utter prostration of his 
health and premature termination of his 
life. He became the centre of the party 
which supported the existing frame of 
government, and the accredited leader of 
the Constitutional Whigs.” 

To the army generally his appointment 

ve great satisfaction. Washington’s 
etter of congratulation was sincere and 
hearty. Greene and Wayne both joined in 
the expression of this feeling; and we 
may add, that Reed’s watchtulness and 
zeal for the welfare of the troops, at all 
times, deserved their regard. During the 
dark period which preceded the arrival 
of substantial assistance from France, 
when the utter explosion of the paper 
system, and the exhanstion of credit, re- 
duced the army for months to the verge 
of dissolution, Reed gave no peace or 
rest to the Legislature till he forced from 
them what assistance he might. On 
more than one occasion, too, when move- 
ments of importance were at hand, as in 
the contemplated attempt upon New 
York, in this autumn, and in in Au- 
gust, 1780, he himself headed the levies 
of his State, and exchanged the toils of 
government only for the fatigues of 
camp. 

In the narrative of this part of his ad- 
ministration we find a succinct view of 
one great cause of the embarrassments 
which existed during the Revolution—the 
gross errors prevalent on the subject of 
finance. In these respects the country 
was far bebind its knowledge on matters 
of general legislation, and the middle 
States even far behind the eastern. Em- 
bargo and tender laws, commercial re- 
strictions, and limitations of prices, were 
almost everywhere the means by which 
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the legislatures essayed to financier 
through the war. Reed appears — 
these points to have been far wiser than 
his generation. Speaking of the last 
class of acts he says : “‘ The commerceof 
mankind must be free, or almost all 
kinds of intereonrse will cease. Regu- 
Jation stagnates industry, and creates a 
universal discontent.” Unfortunately, 
his opinions had, at first, but little weight 
with the Assembly, which was thorough- 
ly imbued with the popular fallacies, and 
infinite trouble arose from their legisla- 
tion. Forestalling was the bugbear of 
the day. Its effects were bad enough, it 
is true, but the remedy was one which 
never cured that disease. The excite- 
ment in Philadelphia upon these subjects 
at one time broke out into a riot, which, 
but for Reed’s firmness, threatened the 
most dangerous results. It was not uatil 
1781 that he finally, as it were, forced 
the Assembly into a repeal of the tender 
laws, and thus gave the death-blow to a 
currency which had been upheld contra- 
ry to all right, as it was contrary to all 
sense. Several specimens of Reed’s 
state papers are preserved in these vol- 
umes, to which we would point as in 
every respect admirable. Among the 
important topics presented, in the begin- 
ning of his administration, were fhe 
measure kown as the Proprietary Bill, 
or “ Divesting Act,” which stripped the 
proprietaries of the public domain, as the 
Declaration of Independence had the 
monarch of his paramount matin pb 
the transfer of the College Charter, like 
the former one of a revolutionary char- 
acter and necessity ; and the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery. All these he strenuous- 
ly advocated and carried. 

Our space will allow us no opportuni- 
ty of entering at large upon so intri- 
cate a field as his administration opens 
upon us. Reed held the station of su- 
preme Executive of the State until De- 
cember 1781, the constitutional limit of 
his office. To all who are familiar with 
the history of the Revolution, its last 
years are known as those of its greatest 
trials. The first enthusiasm of conflict 
had passed away ; the slight resources of 
the new-born States had been exhausted. 
To them had succeeded poverty and 
ruin; in some States lethargy; in others 
dogged,‘stubborn resistance the despair 
which yields not, but dies fighting. The 
situation of Pennsylvania was especially 
deplorable. Cursed with an incompe- 
tent frame of government and with fac- 
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tions which rendered even that more in- 
capable; bankrupt in her finances; 
drained of her blood; yet withal, the 
State, upon which, from magnitude, cen- 
tral situation, and as the seat of the Gen- 
eral Congress, her sisters looked for the 
greatest exertions, she staggered through 
the close of the war like a worn-out 
racer beneath the spur of its rider. A 
sterner one never forced panting steed 
or wearied nation through its course. 

The President possessed moral, in as 
emineat a degree as physical cour- 
age, Neither Jove of power nor popu- 
larity, the fear of losing influence or 
friends, stayed him in his path. His am- 
bition—and few men, we believe, were 
more ambitious—was not that of the 
demagogue or the offiee-hunter. He 
sought public station, not for itself or 
for its profits, but as a field of public 
service. His energy was intense, his ac- 
tivity unceasing, his capacity for labor as 
extraordinary as his love of it. His was 
an unyielding, impetuous and daring na- 
ture. He wielded the dangerous pow- 
er which at times was entrusted to him 
without hesitation or fear, but he wield- 
ed it never for private gain or for person- 
al emolument. 

Few persons have reaped for public 
service a larger reward of slander and of 
misunderstanding than did Reed. That 
he stirved up the enmity of Mifflin, that 
he earned the hatred of Arnold, of Con- 
way, and of Lee, was hardly to be re- 
ao It was his misfortune that the 
alsehood sometimes outlived the credit of 
its fabricator, and found its way into the 
minds of purer men. It appears to us to 
have been however his fault, that a spir- 
it of acerbity became engrafted upon his 
disposition, which often alienated friends, 
and which led him in turn, to do injustice 
to the motives or the characters of others. 
In the latter part of his life in particular, 
this harshness, perhaps the effect of corro- 
ding care and disappointment, exhibits it- 
self. His prejudices were strong even to 
bitterness, and he was most unguarded in 
hisexpression of them. But with these 
faults, Reed was still a great man and did 
great service to his State and to his coun- 
try. Weshould do injustice to many no- 
ble spirits of the Ryneleton, did we judge 
them by their personal friendships or en- 
mities, Times of great danger often bind 
together men of dissimilar characters, 
Times of long-continued suffering often 
too estrange men who respect each other. 
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It was at least a consolation that Reed 
carried to his grave the confidence and 
affection of Washington, of Greene, and 
of Anthony Wayne. 

The descendant, whose filial duty has 

iven us these records of his ancestor's 
ife, has discharged his part faithfully. 
The facts upon which Reed’s enemies 
based their substantial accusations, he 
has stated, as it seems to us, without 
flinching ; he has also met them manful- 
ly, and as we think with entire success. 
That, down to the breaking out of 
hostilities, Reed was desirous of a recon- 
ciliation with England; is admitted—few 
people, at least in the middle and southern 
States, were not. That he would have 
sacrificed one principle to effect that re- 
conciliation, we have every evidence in 
contradiction. That he was not prepared 
fora declaration of independence when 
it took place, seems probable. He was not 
alone in the sentiment. So late as April 
Ist, 1776, Washington wrote him: « My 
countrymen, I know from their form of 
government and steady attachment hereto- 
fore to royalty, will come reluctantly 
into the idea of independency,” But that 
he would have retreated after that step, 
there is no such probability. The often 
recurred to charge of a disposition or wil- 
lingness to intrigue with the enemy, we 
hold to be utterly and entirely false. The 
man who in the outset of the struggle re- 
fused the bribe which Johnstone offered 
to Reed, should not afterwards have been 
suspected. At the first blow struck, he 
went into the fight : and he went through 
it withont faltering or hesitation. He 
was not “tobe hung for half treason.” 
Calumny has been too often the lot of 
great men, and those of Pennsylvania do 
not seem to us to have furnished excep- 
tions. 

We have already said that we consider 
the work as an important contribution to 
American Revolutionary History. We 
should exaggerate little in pronouncing 
it the most so, after the published corre- 
spondence of Washington. As respects 
Pennsylvania, it is the only one which 

laces her services in the view to which 
it appears they are entitled. The letters 
which form the mass of the work, are 
from some of the most distinguished 
characters of the time, and shed great 
light, both upon the civil and military 
events of the war. We would in partic- 
ular call attention to the Jetters of that 
second Washington,NaTHANIEL GREENE, 
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trusting that they will but prove a pre- 
lude toa more extended publication of 
his papers. 

The literary execution of the memoirs, 
is entirely worthy of their subject and 
theirauthor. The work is performed in 
a clear and vigorous style, and with per- 
fect good taste—not a slight recommen- 





dation in our view. The notes and 
appendices contain a mass of valuable 
information, which those who know the 
labor of such investigations will know 
how to appreciate. We must add a word 
respecting the publishers. They have 
done their part well and handsomely. 





HEINE: 


A GOSSIPING LETTER FROM A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


My pear Lemve.: 

1 finished Heine this morming. He 
has not paid me for the time and money 
given. The first thought of my bad 
bargain Was vexatious; but I[ find, on 
calculation, that the loss is not very 
great. The volumes were intrinsically 
worth one half the time and purchase- 
money ; the remaining half of the latter 
was well laid out in quieting an uneasy 
desire that could not be otherwise satisfied 
—so that all which finally goes to the 
debtor side of Profit and Loss is one 
half of the time. It stands under a Jong 
list of similar entries that are balanced 
only by admirably good intentions—or, 
as my friend J. T. calls them, in allusion 
to a popular saying, ‘* paving stones.” 

Among the minor inconveniences of re- 
sidence in a small town, this, to a slip- 
shod, irregular, thin-pursed reader, is a 
prominent one; that he must buy at risk 
of disappointment, or do without many 
a book that he has a wish to see. There 
is no library or well-furnished book- 
store, where a pleasant balf-hour’s lounge 
and the skimming of a chapter here and 
there give sufficient light to guide the 
hand pocket-ward or cane-ward. Now, 
the direct loss of a bill from its little 
band of brethren, though its absence is 
perceptible enough in the want of some 
little luxury or comfort, is one of my 
least disturbances—curtailment, when, 
carry it as far as you will, so much 
remains to be enjoyed, is easily submit- 
ted to. But to part with my dollar for a 
book that proves not worth the reading 
is & great vexation, aggravated by the 
constant refreshment to one’s recollection 
of the committed mistake that its poste- 
rior presentation on the shelf furnishes. 
It is a compound mistake, generating 


whole classes of painful emotion. You 
feel that you have paid too dearly fpra 
whistle that yields no music; that you 
have been encouraging a proser, or a 
coxcomb, or an unmitigated ass, in pro- 
jecting himself from his proper sphere— 
unless, indeed, you choose to be gored 
by the other horn, in allowing merit that 
you have not the ability to appreciate ; 
that you have missed some better book ; 
that you have helped on the publishers, 
whom the Deyil already drives fast 
enough, in a bad course; in fine, that 
you are, this particular case, an 
ass. Pardon the free use of the second 
person in this connection. I had for- 
gotten that I was writing to a friend, not 
essaying to the public. Whenever I 
come into possession of such a mass of 
waste-paper, I have found the speediest 
relief in sending it back at any discount. 
lf, however, it have a real worth, though 
not for your mind, the pleasure of grati- 
fying a friend of different tastes with the 
gilt, will reward you well for a year's 
storage. 

But [| was to answer your request 
about Heine—or rather about his Reise- 
bilder, for what follows would not so 
well apply to some of his other writings. 
To do the dirty work first, and speak of 
his faults: his wickedness is at times 
fearfully daring; there is nothing in the 
Visicn of Judgment—either Byron's or 
Southey’ ual to it. The next ob- 
jection is to foulness and certain other 
vulgarities ;—then his attempts at grave 
phi gy Me not of frequent occur- 
rence, but generally little better than 
second-rate commonplaces ; finally, pas- 
sages of apparently utter nonsense. 
These are his most striking faults, and 
enough, you may say, to forbid perusal. 
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But these worst parts are at times sur- 
rounded and flashed through by so bril- 
liant a wit, enjoyed perhaps the more 
because it comes from so unsuspected a 
source, for the *‘ Germans,” you know, 
“have no wit,” that few, I fancy, who 
once begin, leave the last page unread. 
lf I remember meus my old German 
teacher told me that he was by birth a 
Jew, that he has latterly resided in Paris, 
and writes in French or German indiffer- 
ently. He is, then, a French-German 
Jew-Infidel. Hence a result that could 
hardly have come from a mere French- 
man or German, Jew or infidel—an ano- 
malous compound, in which, however, 
the element of French infidelity predom- 
inates. lam inclined to think that his 
want of faith extends to other than mat- 
ters of religion. He affects a great ad- 
miration for Nature, women, liberty, and 
Napoleon, which, I doubt not, is partl 
real; but he admires sometimes so artifi- 
cially, and displays in general so strong 
a bias to persiflage, that you are apt to 
mistrust him. e is a revolutionizer, 
but not a reformer. The tendency of 
his efforts, so far as they are directed to 
religion and politics, would be to over- 
throw the present order in Church and 
State, without substituting a better, or 
even any arrangement—he is an ingeni- 
ous, sarcastic, mocking fault-finder. He 
has rare satirical powers, though be- 
ing often exercised in reference to in- 
dividuals and places little or not at all 
known to us, | have lost the enjoyment 
of much that, to those for whom he 
wrote, must have been extremely enter- 
taining, and to those at whom he wrote, 
—r excruciating. One piece, en- 
titled «the Baths of Lucca,” occupying 
nearly half of his third volume, possesses 
generally little interest for a foreign 
reader, — much taken up with the 
sayings and doings of one Christian 
Gumpel, transformed by residence in 
Italy to the Marchese Christophero 
Gumpelino, Yet I can easily conceive 
of some wealthy Hamburgh banker 
writhing in agony as the hard skin lash 
tingled on his poor back, no ways pro- 
tected by that thin Gumpelino gauze ; 
how old acquaintances would meet him 
with a suppressed smile, and shrug their 
peik m and crack a joke when he had 
y: 

The poems in these volumes partake, 
in general, of the qualities of his prose ; 
those of an exotic cast contain more in- 
genious conceits than tender sentiments ; 
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some furnish admirable specimens of 
brevity in wit; the thirty-seventh of his 
Heinkehr, which begins, “I called the 
Devil, and he came,” is equal to Southey 
and Coleridge’s ** Devil's Walk.” 

If you are minded to read the extracts 
which follow, remembering that they 
Jose much by translation and by separa- 
tion from their context, | fancy you can 
better judge of the excellences and de- 
fects of the Reisebilder, than by spelling 
out any more tags and jags of my 
thoughts about the work. I will try to 
give you a faint idea of the striking, no- 
vel beauty of some of his metaphors— 
to enjoy them fully you must read them 
in the original, unless indeed Longfellow 
should exert his nice and delicate skill 
as a translator upon them. 

The first specimen is taken from the 
Harz Journey, which he performed on 
foot. 

THE NIGHT IN GOSLAR. 

«« That night I passed at Goslar a most 
strange adventure befell me, the recol- 
lection of which still disturbs me. | am 
not timid by nature, but am sadly afraid 
of ghosts. What is fear? Does it ori- 
ginate in the understanding or the tem- 
petament? I often discussed this ques- 
tion with Doctor Saul Ascher, of Berlin, 
when we chanced to meet in the Café 
Royal, where, for a long time, I took my 
dinner. He used to maintain, that we 
fear anything because, by a process of 
reasoning, we recognize it as fearful. 
The reason alone was a power, not the 
temperament. While I was eating and 
drinking, he would demonstrate the su- 
periority of reason. Towards the end of 
the argument he was in the habit of 
looking at his watch, and always con- 
cluded by saying, ‘ The Reason is the 
highest principle!’ Reason! whenever 
I now hear this word, Doctor Saul As- 
cher rises before me with his abstract 
legs, his tight, transcendental gray coat, 
and his harsh, cold countenance, that 
might serve asa figure plate to a book 
of geometry. This man, verging toward 
sixty, was a personified right line. In 
striving after the positive, the poor man 
had philosophized himself out of all the 
beauty of life; all the sunbeams, all the 
flowers, all faith, were lost, and nothing 
remained for him but the cold, positive 
gtave. He cherished especial malice 
against the Apollo Belvidere and Chris- 
tianity. He even wrote a pamphlet 
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against the latter, in which he shows its 
unreasonableness and untenability. He 
wrote a number of books, in all of which 
reason boasts of its peculiar excellence— 
inasmuch as the Doctor meant seriously 
enough in all these, he deserves all re- 
spect. I sometimes visited the Doctor 
at his own house. One day when I rang 
at his door, the servant answered that 
‘the Doctor has just died” I was no 
more affected by the announcement than 
if he had said, ‘the Doctor has re- 
moved.’ ” 

“ But to return to Goslar, ‘The bigh- 
est principle is the reason,’ said I sooth- 
ingly to myself, as I got into bed. Butit 
did not help the matter. I had just been 
reading in the ‘German Tales,’ of Varn- 
hagen von Ense, which I had brought 
with me from Clausthal, that horrible 
story how the son, whom his father was 
intending to murder, was warned in the 
night by the ghost of his deceased mo- 
ther, An inward horror chilled me through 
while perusing it. Ghost stories excite 
such feelings in a peculiar degree, if read 
upon a journey, and particularly at night, 
in a city, in a house, in a room where 
one has never before been. What deeds 
may have been committed on this very 
spot where thou liest; the reflection 
comes involuntary—add to this that the 
moon shone with such a doubtful light 
into the chamber, all sorts of indistinct 
shadows moved upon the wall, and ris- 
ing in my bed to look about me, I 
saw —— 

“ There is nothing more startling than 
the accidental sight of one’s own face in 
the mirror by moonlight. Just then a 
dull, drowsy clock began to strike, and 
went on so Jong and slowly, that after 
the twelfth stroke I actually thought full 
twelve hours were passed, and that it 
would begin again to tell twelve. Be- 


tween the eleventh and last stroke, an- . 


other clock rattled off its tale very fast, 
and with almost a chiding shrillness, as 
if vexed at ,its neighbor's droning. 
When both iron tongues had ceased and 
a deep, dead silence reigned through the 
house, it seemed to me suddenly as if [ 
heard a shuffling in the corridor like the 
unsteady gait of an old man. Finally 
my door opened and the deceased Doctor 
Saul Ascher slow!y entered. A cold 
chill ran through bone and marrow; [ 
trembled like an aspen leaf, and hardly 
ventured to turn my eyes to the appari- 
tion. He looked as of old—the same 
transcendental gray coat, the same thin 
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abstract legs, and the same mathematical 
countenance, only that it was somewhat 
more sallow than formerly, while the 
mouth, which was once open at an angle 
of twenty-two and a half, was now 
pinched up, and the circle of the eyes had 
a larger radius, Tottering and leaning on 
his staff as in life, he approached me, 
and in his accustomed dry style, but with a 
friendly air, said: “ Do not be afraid and 
do not believe that I am a ghost. It is 
an illusion of your fancy, if you think 
you see me as a ghost. What isa ghost? 

ill you give me the definition of one? 
Will you deduce to me the conditions of 
the possibility of a ghost ? In what rational 
connection with the reason can such a 
phenomenon stand? The reason, I say, 
the reason ;? and now the apparition en- 
tered upon an analysis of the reason, 
cited Kant’s Critique, second part, first 
section, second book, third division, re- 
garding the distinction between phenom- 
ena and nomena; then constructed the 
problematic ghost creed, put syllogism 
upon syllogism and closed with a logical 
demonstration that there really were no 
ghosts. Meanwhile the cold sweat stood 
on my forehead in drops, my teeth chat- 
tered like castanets; in agony I nodded 
unconditional assent to every proposition 
by which the spectral Doctor would prove 
the absurdity of all fear of ghosts. He 
at last became so zealously engaged in 
his argument, that in his distraction he 
drew, instead of his gold watch, a hand- 
ful of worms from his pocket, but observ- 
ing the mistake, he crowded them back 
with ridiculously anxious haste. ‘ Rea- 
son is the highest just then the clock 
struck one and the apparition vanished.” 

Heine is no anatomizer of beauty, nor 
analyst of pleasure ; is glad to enjoy the 
sight of a beautiful flower without know- 
ing the number of its pistils, or its botani- 
cal name, or its use in medicine. Pro- 
ceeding on his journey, he misses his 
road and is set right by a self-contented, 
«“ well-fed citizen of lar, who had a 
shining,dewlappish, stupid- wise iace, and 
looked as if ~ had invented murrain. 


He turned my attention to the design and 


utility observable in nature. The trees 
are green because green is good for the 
eyes. I agreed to the justice of the re- 
mark, and added that God had created 
neat-cattle because ox-tail soup was good 
for man ; that asses were created to serve 
men forcompatisons ; and that man him- 
self was created that he might eat ox-tail 
soup and not be anass. My companion 
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was delighted to find a man of his own 
sentiments ; his countenance shone more 
joyously than ever, and he was quite 
moved at parting.” 

I would commend that to the attention 
of certain Rev. Anthropomorpbists,whom 
I have heard talk in a style of the most 
irreverent familiarity with the whole 
plan of creation, of which they see but 
specks, and those dimly. 

I have been hesitating for the last half 
hour whether I should attempt the fol- 
lowing passage, and have at last conclud- 
ed to do so, less in prospect of preserving 
enough of the original spirit to make it 
readable to you, than for the sake of 
ending the discussion with myself. Still, 
in a literal translation, which is all that 
I could presume to make, I think you 
may discover some poetic merit. The 
air of grace and lightness produced by 
the dein and chen that Heine, here as else- 
where, uses to so much advantage, is 
lost in English. 

“Judging by the position of the sun, 
it was noon-time when I came upon a 
herd and their keeper, who told me that 
the great mountain at whose base | 
stood was the old, world-renowned 
Brocken. Forleagues around there was 


no house, and | gladly accepted the 
young man’s invitation to eat with him. 


e sat down to a dejeuner dinatoire 
which consisted of bread and cheese; 
the sheep caught the crumbs, the hand- 
some, sleek heifers capered about us, 
and tinkled roguishly with their bells, 
and laughed on us with their great glad 
eyes. We banqueted right royally ; in- 
deed my host seemed a true king, and 
since he is, thus far, the only king who 
has given me bread, I will sing him 
royally : 


A king is the herdsboy, 

The green hill is his throne, 
Above his head the sun 

Is the heavy, golden crown. 


At his feet lie sheep, 

Soft flatterers, red-crossed 
Cavaliers are the calves, 

And they go proudly strutting. 


Court-players are the kids, 
And the birds and the cows, 
With the flutes, with the bells, 
Are the orchestra. 


' And all sing and sound so sweetly, 
And so sweetly these chime in, 
Waterfall and rustling firs, 

And the king falls asleep. 
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Meanwhile must rule 
The minister, the dog, 
Whose hoarse barking 
Echoes round about. 


Drowsily mutters the young king, 
* Ruling is so difficult ; 

Ah, I wish that I at home 

Were now sitting by my queen” 


*In the arms of my queen 
Rests my royal head so gently, 
And in her dear eyes 

Lies my boundless realm ! 


5% 


At the Brocken house he meets two 
ladies, a mother and daughter. Hear his 
description of the personal appearance 
of the former. “Her eye showed a 
morbid, pensive melancholy ; about her 
mouth there was an air of severe piety, 
but it seemed to me as though it had 
once been very beautiful and had laugh- 
ed much, and had received and returned 
many kisses. Her face was like a co- 
dex palimpsest, where beneath the new 
black monk’s writing |e the half 
defaced verses of an old Grecian exotic 
poet.” 

He is speaking of one whom he had 
loved—a maiden whose “eyes were 
clear as truth”’—had she lived, I think 
Heine had been a better man. ‘“ When 
I looked on her long, I grew calm and 
happy. I felt as if there were a still 
Sabbath in my soul and the angels wor- 
shipped in it.” 

hapter seventh of Buck Le Grand is 
a favorite of mine, and hoping that its 
length will not be wearisome to you, I 
send the English shadow of nearly the 
whole of it. He has been telling of 
Dusseldorff, his native place, and how it 
was taken possession of by the French 
when he was a child. And here you 
have one of the favorable views of our 
author’s heart. He remembers so accu- 
rately the scenes of his childhood and 
his playmates and holidays—then he 
was uncorrupt, and the fact of his dwell- 
ing on that innocent past is proof of a 
purity still in him. 

«“ The next day the world was all in 
order again, and there was school again 
and learning by heart just as before— 
the Roman kings, Chronology, the nomi- 
na inim, the verba irregularia, Greek, 
Hebrew, Geography, German, Arithme- 
tic. Heavens! my head whirls now to 
think of it. Much of it, however, after- 
wards came in play. If [had not known 
the Roman kings by heart, | should not 
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have cared in later years whether Nie- 
buhr proved or failed to prove that they 
never existed. Had I been ignorant of 
Chronology, how could I have found my 
way in the great city of Berlin, where 
one house is as Jike another astwo drops 
of water or a pair of grenadiers, and 
where one cannot find his friends unless 
one has their number in his head? 
With every acquaintance I directly asso- 
ciated some historical event whose date 
corresponded with his number, so that | 
easily remembered the one by the other, 
and an historical event was always 
brought to mind by the sight of an ac- 
quaintance. Thus, for example, passing 
my tailor, l immediately thought of the 
battle of Marathon; meeting the well- 
dressed banker, Christian Gumpel, I was 
reminded of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem; the sight of my deeply-indebted Por- 
tuguese friend suggested the Flight of Ma- 
homet ; the University Judge, whose stern 
integrity is well known, called up the 
death of Haman; when | fell upon 
Wadzeck, directly | thought of Cleopa- 
tra. Alas! the poor beast is dead now, 
the tear-bags are dried up, and we may 
say with Hamlet, take him all in all, he 
was an old woman, whose like we shall 
often enough seeagain. As I said, dates 


are very useful; | know men who with 
nothing in their heads but two of these 
have been able to find the right houses in 
Berlin, and are now ordinary professors. 
But I had sore trouble at school with so 


many numbers. Arithmetic proper was 
still worse. 1 understood subtraction 
best, for which there is a very practical 
rule; ‘four from three you cannot take, 
so borrow one,’ but I advise you in 
such cases to borrow a few groschen; 
for you don’t know. 

“As for Latin, you bave no kind of an 
idea,Madame, how complicated itis. The 
Romans would certainly never have had 
time to conquer the world, had they 
first been obliged to learn Latin. These 
fortunate people knew in their cradles 
what nouns have the accusative in wm ; 
I had to commit them to memory in the 
sweat of my brow; still it is very well 
that [know them. If, for example, on 
the 20th of July, 1820, when I disputed 
publicly in Latin in the Aula at Gottin- 
gen,— Madame, it was worth the listen- 
ing to—I had said sinapem instead of 
sinapim, the foxes present might have 
observed it, and it would have been an 
eternal disgrace to me. Vis, buris, sitis, 
tussis, cucumis, amussis, canabis, sinapis 
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—these words have created so great a 
sensation in the world because they be- 
long to a definite class, and are never- 
theless exceptions. On this account I 
prize them highly, and it isa source of 
much comfort and consolation in many a 
despondent hour, that I have them at 
hand in case of sudden need. But, Ma- 
dame, the verba irregularia—they are 
distinguished from the verba regularia, 
in that one gets the most floggings by 
them—they are horribly difficult. 

“] will say nothing of Greek lest I lose 
my temper. The monks of the middle 
ages were not so entirely in error when 
they maintained that Greek was an in- 
vention of the devil. Heaven knows 
the sorrows I endured on its account. 
In Hebrew I did better, always having 
felt partial to the Jews, though my suc- 
cess was not comparable to that of my 
watch, which had intimate acquaintance 
with the pawnbrokers, be thereby 
caught many Jewish habits—e. g. it 
stopped Saturdays, and learned the sacred 
language, and finally pursued it gram- 
matically, as [ have often, in a sleepless 
we heard it with surprise assiduously 
ticking to itself: catal, katatta, katatti— 
kittel, kittatta, kittatti—pokat, pokadeti 
—pikat—pik—pi.” 

e made poor progress in geography 
and gives as a reason; the constant alter- 
ations that the French were making in 
the boundaries and govetnments of the 
European States. 

«In natural history it is much better ; 
there cannot be so many changes, and 
then there are distinct prints of apes, kan- 
garoos, zebras, unicorns, &c. Because 
such images remain in the memory, it 
oiten happens afterwards that many per- 
sons at first view struck me as old ac- 
quaintances.” 

His French gave him more trouble, and 
he well remembers the difficulty he had, 
and the resulting passion of his teacher, 
the Abbe d’Auluoi, in giving the French 
word that should correspond to the Ger- 
man glaube, (faith,) which he conceived 
must be le credit. Under another teacher 


he advances. 

* Parbleu, Madame! I am skilled in 
French. I not only understand patois, 
but even noble, governesses’ French. On- 
ly a short while ago, | comprehended al- 
most half the discourse carried on ina 
select company by two German count- 
esses, each of whom numbered sixty-four 
years, and as many ancestors. Nay, 
once in the Cafe Royal at Berlin, I heard 
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Hans Michel talk French, and under- 
stood every word, though there was no 
sense init. One must know the spirit of 
the language, and this is best learned 
from drumming. Parbleu! how deeply 
am I indebted to that French Tambour 
who was quartered so Jong in our house, 
and looked like a devil, but had the heart 
of an angel, and drummed so exquisitely. 

‘“« He was a mercurial little man, with a 
formidable black moustache, from beneath 
which the red lips projected defiantly, 
whilst his fiery eyes glanced here and 
there. I, who was a little boy then, 
clung to him like a burr, and helped him 
polish his buttons, and whiten his waist- 
coat with chalk—for Monsieur Le Grand 
aimed to he attractive—and I followed 
him to the guard-house, the roll-call, and 
the review. There was nothing but the 
glistening of arms, and festivity—des 
jours de fete sont passés! Monsieur Le 
Grand was master of but a little broken 
German—only the leading words, bread, 
kiss, honor—but.he could make himself 
very intelligible on his druam—e. g., if | 
did not know the meaning of liberté, he 
would drum the Marseilles march, and 
I understood him. He explained the sig- 
nification of the word egalté by the 
march, ‘ ga ira, ¢a ira—les aristocrats a 
lalanterne’ I not knowing what bétise 
was, he drummed the Dessau march, 
which, as Goethe states, we Germans 
drummed in Champagne—and it was all 
clear. He once wished to translate to 
me the word /’ Allemagne, and drummed 
that all too simple ancient melody, which 
we often hear market days played to 
dancing dogs—dum—dum—dum—I was 
vexed, hut understood him. 

« In like manner he taught me modern 
history. 1 did not indeed understand the 
words, but as he kept up a constant 
drumming, while talking, | knew what he 
meant. In fact this is the best method 
of instruction. One cannot rightly com- 
prehend the history of the storming 
of the Bastile, of the Tuillieries, &c., un- 
til he learns what the drumming was on 
those occasions. In our schoo] books we 
barely read that ‘ their excellencies, the 
Barons and Counts, and their noble wives, 
were beheaded—their highnesses, the 
Dukes and Princes, and their most noble 
wives, were beheaded—his majesty, the 
king, and his most serene consort, were 
beheaded’—but when you bear that red 
guillotine march, then, for the first time, 
you rightly conceive these things and see 
the why and the how. Madame, that is 
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a very wonderful march. I shuddered 
through my very bones and marrow at 
first hearing it, and was glad to forget 
it. One forgets such a thing as one 
grows older. A young man has so much 
else to keep in his head—whist, chess, 
—— tables, politics, dramaturgy, 
iturgy ; and really, in spite of every ef- 
fort, ! could not for a long time recall 
that powerful tune. Now just think, 
Madame! I was lately sitting at table 
with a whole menagerie of counts, 
prinees, princesses, chamberlains, court 
ushers, court butlers, royal stewards, 
royal foresters, keepers of the roya! plate, 
and whatever else these exalted domes- 
tics may be named, and their domestics 
ran behind their chairs, aud put the ful] 
dishes before them; but I, whe was 
overlooked, and passed by, sat at my 
leisure, and, having no sort of occupa- 
tion for my jaws, kneaded dough-balls, 
and fell todrumming with my fingers for 
mere pastime, when, to my horror, | 
suddenly caught myself drumming that 
red guillotine march ! 

*« And what then ?”?—-* Madame, these 
people kept on eating, and were not 
aware that other people, when they have 
nothing to eat, may begin to drum sud- 
denly—right curious tunes too, that 
were supposed to be forgotten long ago.” 

Passing now over many pages contain- 
ing more of his characteristic excellences 
and fewer defects than the same number in 
any other volume, for] think this book 
is the masterpiece of the Reisebilder, we 
come to a closing scene that would have 
done no discredit to Sterne—unless we 
except the last few sentences, which are 
perhaps rather too melo-dramatic. Re- 
turning to Dusseldorf a grown-up man, 
where time has worked many and some 
painful changes since childhood—which, 
with the thoughts they suggest, and the 
recollections of the past, he describes ad- 
mirably and feelingly—he sits one day 
musing on the old garden bench: 
heard a confused sound of huiman voices 
behind me, lamenting the fate of the poor 
Frenchmen who had been taken prison- 
ers in the Russian campaign and dragged 
to Siberia, detained there several years 
affer the peace, and were now just return- 
ing home. Raising my eyes I saw these 
orphans of Glory : naked misery looked 
out throagh the rents of their tattered 
uniforms; their mournful eyes were 
deep sunken in their weather-worn faces ; 
though mutilated, weary and limping, 
they still preserved a sort of military 
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step; and, strange enough! a drummer 
tottered along in front. I was peetully 
reminded of the tale of the soldiers who 
fell in battle, and at night rose from the 
field, and with the drummer at their 
head marched to their native city : 

‘* * * 

« Indeed, the poor Tambour seemed like 
a half- wasted corpse risen from the grave. 
He was a mere thin shadow, in a dirty, 
ragged gray capote; a sallow counte- 
nance, with a huge moustache that hung 
dejectedly over his pale lips. His eyes 
were like burned-out tinder, in which a 
few sparks still gleamed; and by a sin- 

le one of these I recognized M. Le 
Grand. 

« He recognized me too; and, taking 
his place beside me, there we sat again 
as when he used to teach me French and 
modern history. He had the same old 
drum, that he had in some way been able 
to protect from Russian avarice. He 
drummed again, but without speaking. 
Though the lips were tightly pressed to- 
gether, his eyes were all the more ex- 
pressive, flashing triumphantly while he 
repeated the old marches. The poplars 
shook to hear that red guillotine march 
once more. He drummed the old strug- 
gles of freedom, the old battles, the deeds 
of the Emperor; and the very drum 
seemed to rejoice like a live thing in the 
utterance of its inward exultation. I 
heard anew the thunder of cannon, the 
whizzing of balls, the battle shout; I saw 
anew the obstinate courage of the Guard, 
the waving banners, the Emperor on his 
horse; but gradually a mournful tone 
glided into the whirl of glad sounds—a 
mingling of the wildest rejoicing with 
the saddest wailing; notes of victory 
with a death march. Le Grand’s eyes 
opened ghastly wide, and | saw in them 
a bowed white ice-field covered with 
corpses ; it was the fight of Moscow. 

“[ had never thought that the harsh 
dram could produce such accents of 
gtief as Monsieur Le Grand now drew 
from it. They were drummed tears, and 
grew fainter and fainter, and eg sighs, 
like a dying echo, rose from the breast of 
le Grand. He became weaker and more 
ghost-like—his withered hands trembled 
with cold—he sat as one in a dream, 
and struck only the air, and listened as if 
to distant voices; finally, turning to me 
with a deep, imploring look that was 
readily interpreted, sank down his head 
upon his drum.” 

I omit the transiation of a concluding 
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paragragh, which, besides being too me- 
odramatic, is a useless, wen-like sixth 
act. The significance of Le Grand’s 
visual prayer was that the drum, that 
had been used only to encourage the sol- 
diers of freedom—that had uttered Jonly 
notes of freedom—should never be dese- 
crated by baser service. Whereupon 
Heine, who considers the French Revolu- 
tion, with its blood and its constitutions, 
as a grand Acts and Evangel of Liberty, 
and Napoleon as the great apostle of that 
gospel, draws his sword from his cane 
and thrusts the drum through. Then 
comes his chapters on authors and au- 
thorship, full of wit and humor, with a 
lite mingling of naughtiness, but quite 
too long to add to this letter, which has 
already grown to almost a book. Hear 
one paragraph from the opening, howev- 
er, that should be laid to heart by those 
grumblers who haggle for a sixpence in 
the price of a book and quarrel with the 
author for writing so hurriedly. 

“It is easy for you, Madame, to re- 
mind me of the Horatian precept, novem 
prematur in annum. This rule, like many 
others of the sort, may be very good in 
theory but does not work well in prac- 
tice: When Horace gave the advice to 
keep the manuscript nine years in the 
desk, he should, at the same time, have 
furnished a recipe for passing nine years 
without eating.” 

All classes may learn from this wit. 
Here isa word to the wise. “ Truly there 
are things in heaven and earth which not 
merely our philosophers, but even the 
commonest blockheads do not compre- 
hend.” 

He is travelling at night. 

** Overhead a broad clear space opened 
in the clouds, in which swam the half 
moon like a silver gondola in a sea of 
smaragdus.” 

A hint to laissez faire preachers. After 
describing a strongly spiced sermon on 
the two future states,—* I like this man, 
said my lady. You are right, I answered. 
He pleases me better than many of our 
gentle homeopathic soul-physicians, who 
shake ;y}55 Of reason into a bucket of 
moral water and sprinkle us therewith of 
a Sunday.” 

After essaying ingeniously on the dif- 
ferent kinds of freedom suitable to each 
of the great people of Western Europe, 
he closes thus: ‘* The Englishman loves 
freedom as his lawful wife. He posses- 
ses her, and though he may not treat her 
with delicate attention, yet he can defend 
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her in case of need, and woe to the red- 
coated knave who forces himself into her 
sacred bed-chamber, either as gallant or 
constable. The Frenchman loves freedom 
as his chosen bride. He _— for her, he 
burns, he throws himself at her feet with 
the most earnest protestations of devotion. 
He fights to the death, he commits a 
thousand follies for her The German 
loves freedom as he does his old grand- 
mother.” 

Is the following thought original ? 

«We may be disappointed in regard 
to the marvels with which our untravel- 
led imaginations have stocked foreign 
Jands, when we come to see them. For 
though we do indeed meet new phenom- 
ena, yet all their accessories agreeing 
with them, there is not the contrast that 
strikes usas we read of them in books, and 
join to the forms of our country. Thus, 
the costume shall vary widely from “9 
thing we have before seen, still the 
keeping is preserved by a correspondent 
variation in manners, climate, occupation, 
&c.. so that no contrast, no oddity is 
presented.” 

You remember these are pictures of 
travel. In the Tyrol, “I could only 
now and then stretch my head out of the 
carriage, and then | saw heaven-high 
mountains that looked gravely on me, 
and with their enormous heads and long 
cloud-beards nodded a happy journey to 
me. Here and there I observed a far-off 
little blue mountain, that seemed standing 
a tip-toe and peering curiously over the 
shoulders of the others, probably to see 
me.” A maiden sat spinning in a baleo- 
ny as he passed. ** She spun and smiled ; 
the dove sat motionless above her head ; 
and behind, above the house, rose “high 
mountains, whose snow tops shone in 
the sun, that they looked like a solemn 
guard of giants, with bright helmets on 
their heads.” 

ITALIAN MUSIC, 
«“ The free use of speech is denied to 
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the poor enslaved Italian. He can ex. 
press the feelings of his heart by music 
only. His hatred of foreign rule, his 
zeal for liberty, his maddening sense of 
impotence, his sadness at the recollection 
of past glory, his secret hope, his listen. 
ing for, his panting after he!p—all this is 
disguised under those melodies that de- 
sceid from wild tumultuous extacy, to 
elegiac softness, and in those pantomimes 
that suddenly change from fondling ca- 
resses to threatening rage. This is the 
esoteric sense of the opera buffa. The 
exoteric guard (the Austrian officials), in 
whose presence it is sung and acted, 
never suspect the significance of those 
merry love stories, love-trials, love-vex- 
ations, beneath which the Italian conceals 
his sternest thoughts on emancipation, 
as Harmodius and Aristogeiton concealed 
their daggers in a wreath of myrtle.” 


My dear Lemuel, it is more than a month 
since I began this letter; since then | 
have been through Heine again, and 
think much better of him. Though the 
above selections do not display any of 
his grosser failings, yet they are equal- 
led and surpassed by many passages, 
whose wit, humor, good sense, or deli- 
cate fancy are more fully appreciated on 
a careful re-perusal. I told you in June, 
that [ had lost something of time by 
reading him; the review i me in 
hisdebt. True, time like country pro- 
duce loses value with the thermometer at 
ninety. If you find any entertainment 
in the above, I will send you more speci- 
mens of the work, or the work itself. 
Reading in Wieland’s Aristipp last even- 
ing I came upon this passage, which | 
make my own. “I see, too late, that | 
have written thee a book instead of a let- 
ter. Wouldst thou but punish my im- 
moderation with a greater.” 


Yours truly, 
C. R. B. 
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WAS IT WELL? 


BY LOUIS L. NOBLE. 


«« Serene, imperial Eleanore !”—Tennyson. 


Was it well, Eleanore, 
In look—in all—like one to be 
That loves and listens silently ? 
Oh, was it well, Eleanore, 
At the parting what was spoken ;— 
Words that many a heart have broken ? 
Oh, will their memory haunt no more 
Thine own forever, Eleanore ? 






My youth with cares was overgrown : 
Some few but tearful memories hung 
Around a heart yet beating lone 
But lightly, as when I was young ;— 
Too young for aught but Jove and truth, 
And beauty in the face of youth. 
Well, those cares around me clinging— 
And the lone heart lightly springing— 
Then, Eleanore, I heard that thou 
Wast part of all I know thee now. 
Loveliness, with so much grief 
Blending, were above belief, 
Hadst thou not been in spirit more, 
Gentlest, brightest Eleanore. 
This made thee, so they told me, less 
Virgin than angel—holiness ! 
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And then there came a dreamy thought, 

Deep in the quiet heart it wrought, 

Till in all its streams again 

Gush’d that youthful tender pain ; 

And hope, once more on trembling wing, 
Sweetest visions hovering o’er, 

Could dare the bridal wreath to fling 
On angel Eleanore ; — 

Could dare to whisper she was mine, 

And bid my longing spirit pine 

And be alone no more. 






Eleanore, it were not well 
The tumult of my breast to tell, 
All, all, that pensive twilight through, 
The last upon a 4 path to you. 
Ah! passion hath no bliss so deep 

As sank upon my peaceful soul ; 
No stillness hath a pi grim’s sleep 

Like that which o’er my spirit stole, 
When in thy presence first I moved, 
And drank thy look,—that look beloved. 
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Was it well ? 


Yea, drank thy look. Oh, Eleanore, 
Could its serene, its tender light 
Have faded from my gaze that night,— 
Ob, had we met no more,— 
Memories sweet had linger’d yet 
To mingle with one fond regret. 


But, ah! *twas mine to linger round 

Thy footsteps light,—to list the sound 

Of thy sweet voice ;~’twas mine to mark 
Thy brow so beautiful and dark 

While hearkening toa tale of wo,— 

To catch the rapture and the glow 

Of thy deep eyes, so calm, so clear, 
When nature to thy heart was near; 

*T was mine,—all this was mine,—and more,— 
To know, to feel, pure Eleanore, 

The goodness of the life you live,— 
What is the ceaseless boon you give 

To all around, to Christ above, 

Duty with rosy smiles and love. 


Bear witness, Oh, ye sounding streams, 
Where sylvan Unadilla dreams, 

In her deep mountain-cradle, how 

We loved your wildness !—vine and bough 
Arching our paths ;—my jealous ear 
Following amid your murmurs near 

Her silvery speech ;—and coming through 
The fragrant evening's purple hue 

To wake my soul with new surprise 

The pure soft splendor of her eyes. 


Was it well, Eleanore, 
In look—in all—like one to be 
That loves and listens silently ? 
Oh, was it well, Eleanore, 
At the parting, what was spoken,— 
Words that many a heart have broken ? 
Ob, wili their memory haunt no more 
Thine own forever, Eleanore ? 
















At the close of the 1st Floréal, Citi- 
zen Daubenton, surnamed the shepherd, 
concluded his celebrated discourse on the 
formation of wood. 

[It was the last of the first course of 
public lectures delivered in France on 
natural history. 

*In general, Citizen Daubenton spoke at 
the Botanical Garden, but on this occa- 
sion an immense. concourse of students 
poured forth from the Amphitheatre of 
L’Ecole de Médecine. 

A little knot, consisting of five or six 
young men, collected near one of the 
Corinthian columns, which sustaia the 
gallery; they were so much absorbed 
in discussing the new opinion of Dau- 
benton, that they did not perceive the de- 
parture of the crowd. 

“T assure you, Monsieur Belle-Rose, 
and you, Messieurs”—— 

“ Citizens,” interrupted Belle-Rose. 

“ That [ have been astonished by the 
ingenuity of our distinguished Professor ; 
[ however recollect, as a child, to have 
been taught, that the age of a tree cor- 
responds to the number of concentric 
jayers of which its. wood consists, and 
that the exterior layer, which is the hard- 
est, is formed by the cold of winter; as 
in the moral world, adversity and resist- 
ance, if they chill, do also confirm the 

ul.” 

The last speaker was about twenty- 
five years of age ; calm and dignified, he 
seemed to speak without emotion; re- 
clining against a column, his eye, black, 
brilliant, and piercing, comprehended in 
its rapid circuit the expression of each 
countenance in the circle. 

“ A bas with your morals, Merode,” 
said a lively young Champagnese, “ pray, 
listen a minute—thou must regret and 
unlearn the acquisition of youth—ques- 
tion not Daubenton—take care of the 
sans-culottes—the fraternal society of the 
section love him, and yoann apenee 
him a certificate of civism—Notwith- 


standing his illustrious career, it was ne- 

cessary to inform him that he was.a wor- 

thy and good citizen—and thou wouldst 

enlighten Paris, well, then, listen, Me- 

rode, thou shall’t swing @ Ja lanterne.” 
M. de Merode smiled. 


NATALIE. 


A LOVE-STORY. 


« And then,” said Belle-Rose, “as to 
the argument, Citizen Merode, sometimes 
a tree will form no layer during an en- 
tire year.” 

* Possibly.” 

** And at others a great number.” 

«« Granted, yet the doctrine of Linneus 
is supported by an equal number of 
stronger facts. You have seen the ever- 
greens—the tropical trees— Monsieur, 
they conform to one rule in their aspect 
—if their thickness is not always the 
same, we will suppose a perfection of 
the organs on the thickest side, which is 
wanting on the other.” 

Belle-Rose was annoyed by the con- 
fident manner of Merode. . 

«Permit me to say, Monsieur,” said 
he, in a more energetic tone, “ that you 
seem disposed to undervalue the argu- 
ments which make against your theory.” 

« You think me uncandid then ?” 

* No, Count.” 

«« But yet too positive’—— 

«« Yes, Count, that is the word.” 

* Bon! that is very well; we ere 
both sincere, that is decided—but we 
cannot both be correct, that also is true. 
Well, then, I will tell you exactly what 
I propose—we will have an arbiter— 
you are amused, gentlemen, it is indeed 
singular, but it shall be done—not you, 
Monsieur Linguet, you would think it 
an excellent piece of pleasantry—nor 

ou, Monsieur Rentier, en tout temps, the 
riend of my antagonist, that would not 
be fair:—but here is Monsieur Rich- 
ards, he is neither aristocrat nor sans-cu- 
lotie, neither royalist, nor yet citizen of 
the French Republic, one and indivisi- 
ble; our acquaintance with him is re- 
cent. Heis an American. America is 
the friend of France; that is a country 
which is yet mr a su gg vase for the 
investigation of vegetable physiology— 
this, Yo is an advan which ite as 
certain, as it is natural, he did not neg- 


lect. 

Arthur Richards, was about the age of 
M. de Merode, with a fair, almost fem- 
inine complexion; his figure was light 
and ul, and his eyes of grayish 
blue sparkled with animation as he de- 
clined the complimental office ; but the 
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er young man, excited by this little 
difference, refused to hear his objections; 
even M. Belle-Rose urged him to pro- 
ceed, saying sarcastically, 

* { request M. Richards to decide be- 
tween the illustrious Daubenton and the 
Count de Merode of Normandy.” 

** And between the unknown Linneus 
and Monsieur Belle-Rose, of la rue St. 
Jacques,” retorted the Count. 

Angry glances were exchanged—the 
short silence which ensued was termin- 
ated by the umpire, who said, modestly, 
“IT can give you an opinion, Messieurs, 
but it will not determine the point; on 
the one side we have Duhamel, Mirbel, 
and Gerardin, to say nothing of Dauben- 
ton, who contend against the doctrine of 
the annual production of a single layer ; 
on the other, the Sears er: Swede, 
with most of the English physiologists, 
go so far as to assert that you may as- 
certain the date of the coldest winter, by 
the remarkable hardness of the layer 
formed during it. I confess when Citi- 
zen Daubenton produced a section of the 
trunk of a palm tree, and showed that it 
displayed none of the external and con- 
centric circles, but was merely a bundle 
of the foot stalks of leaves, | was forced 
to admit, at least,an exception to the rule ; 
but prejudice is powerful—I am not yet 
convinced—I “oe observe with interest 
the progress of this inquiry.” 

hile Richards fe. speaking; Bell- 
Rose whispered something to M. Linguet, 
which caused him to break out into a 
loud fit of laughter. 

He then turned to Richards, and said, 
with an ironical bow, “I ask a thousand 
pardons, Monseigneur, but indeed this 
scélerat Belle-Rose is very amusing— 
ah! M. Richards, what an absurd fancy, 
‘to compare the Count—as he leans there, 
with folded arms, against the pillar, with 
his high cheek bones, and his dusky 
complexion, so calm and so lofty—toa 
Prince of the Pottawattamies, in your 
new republic.” 

He had no sooner uttered this sarcasm 
than a frightful and piercing cry rang 
through the hall. Every one turned to 
Merode, from whom the sound proceed- 
ed, which indeed resembled, as much as 
any thing, the yell of those savages just 
named; but whatever emotion he had 


experienced, there was now only percep- 


tible in his eye that peculiar glitter and 
fixedness of gaze, which men are said to 
exhibit when they are determined in 
some destructive purpose. 
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« M. Belle-Rose,” he said, * this insult 
demands from you a prompt and unqual- 
ified apology.” 

But Belle-Rose, though a member of 
the section of sans-culottes, that body- 
guard of the guillotine, was not a cow- 
ard; moreover, he had a secret hatred of 
De Merode, therefore he replied— 

“ The wine is drawn—it is I who have 
uncorked the bottle—I ought not to re- 
fuse to pledge you, M. de Merode.” 

The point was settled ; there was stil] 
light enough for the affair. Rentier act- 
ed as the second of Belle-Rose, and, as 
was natural, Richards assisted the Count. 
Linguet, gay and active, procured the 
weapons—the blades were measured. 

“Stand nearer the entrance of the 
court,” said Linguet. 

When they were in their places, the 
combatants took off their coats and drew 
their swords. 

“ Are ready ?” cried the Count. 

Scarcely had Belle-Rose placed him- 
self in a posture of defence, when his 
adversary, springing towards him with 
extraordinary rapidity, struck him in the 
side and retreated with equal celerity. 

Belle-Rose, wounded and bleeding, 
with difficulty waited his seeond attack. 
Again the hall rang with the shout of 
De Merode. 

** Defend yourself.” 

The rules of fencing were set at defi- 
ance. Strong and active, the charge of 
the Count resembled the spring of a tiger; 
it seemed impossible to parry his rapid 
thrusts, and equally so to strike him in 
his swift and unexpected retreat. 7 

At the second attack, Belle-Rose fell, 
pierced through the lungs. As Count 
de Merode hastened to assist M. Linguet 
to staunch the blood which flowed p-- 
fusely over the marble pavement, he ob- 
served that Rentier had disappeared. His 
first thought was, that he Pad gone to 
seek a surgeon; the next, that this would 
probably make known the duel, and ex- 
pose his friend, as well as himself, to the 
vengeance of the friends of his fallen an- 
tagonist, more easily inflicted, because 
their party was at this time uppermost in 
Paris. 

«Come, my friend,” said he to Arthur, 
“ Jet us leave this place. I deplore this 
event, especially, because it may cause 
you to regret the service you have ren- 
dered me, for which, accept my thanks. 
Adieu, M. Linguet—I hope the wound 
will not prove fatal.” 

As they descended into the street, the 
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clock of Nétre Dame struck six; the 
night came in dark and stormy, and few 
persons were visible. A coach was ea- 
sily procured, and within an hour they 
had passed the Arch of St. Denis, and 
left behind them the grand old Abbey, 
that grim remnantof the age of Dagobert. 

«We are en route for Normandy, 
M. Arthur, the province of tombs, cathe- 
drals, and beautiful prospects ; my grand- 
mother, the Baroness Romencuil, resides 
at her chateau, near Rouen; you will 
see in her a matron of primitive times; 
she will love you because you are my 
friend, and you will respect ber be- 
cause” — 

«J cannot help it 2” 

« Exactly.” 

« Besides, to her an American is al- 
ways welcome. In her youth she wasa 

reat traveller—indeed, [ think she has 
in in your country.” 

“In America—good heavens! what 
cause” — 

“If that poor Belle-Kose should die,” 
said De Merode, with a sigh, and taking 
no notice of his companion’s exclamation. 
“Ah! repentance ever comes too late; 
but his insolence, mon cher Arthur—l 
will call you monsieur no longer—was 
insufferable; it was not the first offence. 
We were rivals—the greater then the 
necessity of adhering to the rules of de- 
corum: he knew my heart—its sensibili- 
ties; he knew that his allusion would 
sink into its deepest recesses; he intend- 
ed that the sting should probe its dearest 
emotions. Seeing his malevolence, I lost 
my self-control. You must not think me 
a savage, Arthur.” 

* I confess I was astonished at the vio- 
lence of your anger; but what would be 
natural and allowable jesting as to Lin- 
guet, from Belle-Rose, in his relative po- 
sition to you, was an insult which a 
Frenchman could not overlook. But, 
Count, I plead guilty to the imputed fail- 
ing of my countrymen, and am curious 
to know” — 

The Count busied himself in arrang- 
ing the cushions, as if preparing to sleep. 

“ To know,” continued Arthur, 
“whether the allusion of Belle-Rose 
had any connection with the visit of the 
Baroness to America.” 

De Merode, engaged in giving some 
directions to the coachman, of course 
could not hear this inquiry. 

* Quelle bétise”’ he exclaimed, “ the 
rascal of a cocher has not followed the 
¢ross-roads, as I instructed him, We 
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must take care that we do not hear the 
tocsin sound, before morning, in Paris. 
For the present, my friend, let us sleep. 
as well as this ugly jolting will allow.” 

Thus they continued their flight. When 
the sun rose, a lovely scene appeared be- 
neath them. They saw from the summit 
of a precipitous hill, the Seine windi 
like a silver serpent through smooth an: 
flowery meadows, and far beyond they 
perceived the irregular outline of moun- 
tains, the southern boundary of the beau- 
tiful valley : the moss-covered ruins . of 

riories and churches; the turrets and 

ttlements of ancient chateaux and cas- 
tles, rose stern and solemn through the 
gray mists of morning. Descending the 
mountain slowly, their gaze lingered 
upon scenery so unusually picturesque 
and enchanting, and they were surprised 
to find themselves entering a pretty vil- 
lage, nearly hidden from sight by an ab- 
rupt turn of the road, sleeping, as it 
seemed, in the bosom of the glen at the 
foot of the hill. 

The carriage, rolling rapidly through 
the silent street, traversed a green alley 
through groves of elm and misletoe, and 
emerged into a table land, without fence 
or ei a along the road, 
gardens and cottages to a , 
and the Sonal eae thamatives 
with the singular costume of the pea- 
sants of Normandy, who love to array 
themselves in all the colors of the rain- 
bow. 

Towards evening, they crossed a 
stream, which, rising in the mountains at 
considerable distance, poured its unsul- 
lied tribute into the bosom of the Seine; 
for about a quarter ofa mile from its 
embouchure, it expanded into a broad 
basin, then gradually contracted, till the 
trees seemed to meet and interlace, from 
bank to bank, across the stream. 

“Ido not intend,” said De Merode, 
* to cane this coachman to the chateau, 
which I perceive is not far distant—the 
knowledge might be worth something to 
him in Paris: a little beyond this bri Be: 
the road branches off to Rouen, whither 
he believes you are destined. If 
can remain here for an hour, I will re- 
turn, and conduct you myself to the cas- 
tle. £n attendant, | shall find the near- 
est hamlet by a circuitous route, and 
dismiss the carriage.” 

Arthur expressed his approbation of 
the plan and left the coach, which, how- 
ever, he followed on foot, till he was out 
of sight. Then he threw himself down 
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upon the velvet bank of the stream, 
where the flowering hawthorn screened 
him from the rays of the sun, and review- 
ed the last day’s disagreeable occur- 
rences. 
“ After all,” he thought, “this is a 
serious business—I aid not come to 
France to participate in affairs of honor, 
and yet De Merode had no friend. By 
heavens! what a noble character is this 
Count—Linguet would not do for his 
second—the repetition of the sneer was 
half an a an of so. 4 
pre-engaged—they would have fought 
at any 4 I did but Jittl—I could 
not refuse him—but to kill him in 
L’Ecole de Médecine, a sans-culotte too 
—they will never forgive him—and [— 
when shall I return to Paris? But I am 
not ad to get away; it was useless to 
think of study in such confusion and 
clamor ; moreover, I shall see life in the 
oak tetge But how wil] the Baroness 
ike this rnmpled blouse? 1 will send to 
Paris for my baggage—Ah! this is a 
lorious prospect—yonder islands in the 
ine—even at this distance, I can dis- 
inguish the violets and the lilies, with 
which they are enameled—how calmand 
serene the sky—not a sound !” Just then, 
a noise, like the fall of an oar, fell light- 
ly upon his ear. 


Turning his head, silently, he beheld 


a young girl, standing in a birchen ca- 
noe: she held a light paddle, which she 
chan from hand to hand, as she 
gracefully dipped it in the water, alter- 
nately, on each side of the fragile bark : 
the ripples broke, sparkling about the 
slender prow, which, elevated above the 
surface, at every new impulse seemed 
about to leap from the water. 

Arthur was hidden from view by the 
hawthorn, so that, undetected he could 
observe her figure and movements ; and as 
the boat approached, inclining in its 
course, as he was delighted to see, to the 
bank on which he was lying, her face 
and dress could be more distinctly per- 
ceived. 

She was tall and well-shaped ; there 
was a firmness of posture, a combina- 
tion of freedom and grace in her motions, 
unusual even with French ladies,especial- 
ly in a position so unusual and precari- 
ous ; her features were regular, and their 
expression thoughtful, but agreeable ; her 
eyes were black and penetrating; her 
fine hair, flowed unrestrained, in dark 
waving tresses, over her neck and shoul- 
ders; her eye-brows were slightly arch- 
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ed; it might be thought that the cheek- 
bones were'too high for classical beauty, 
but this did not detract from that air of 
dignity, which pervaded all her looks 
and gestures. Her complexion was a 
union of pale olive and rose, and glowed 
with vigorous exercise ; her dress fitted 
closely to her figure, though not so as to 
impede the free action of the limbs; and 
a pretty cottage bonnet lay at her feet. 
But the canoe, like the course of true 
love, did not run smooth; not indeed 
from any fault of the lady, but owing to 
the irrepressible instinct of a Newfound- 
land dog, who sat motionless at the 
prow, holding between his teeth the rope 
attached to it. He was large of bone, 
and remarkable for his fine and glossy 
hair. 

The deep bay of hounds, with the 
noise of horns and bugles, echoed from 
the hills ; the dog, leaping up, placed his 
fore feet on the edge of the canoe in the 
act of listening ; the young lady foresaw 
the danger, and resting with her whole 
weight on the opposite side, endeavored 
to maintain the equipoise; but seeing 
that it was in vain, she sprang lightly to 
the bank, and scarcely had her joot 
touched the earth, when Arthur emerg- 
ed from the hedge to her aid. 

The apparition of a young man in that 
retired spot startled her; her foot slip- 
ped, and she would have fallen, had he 
not offered his hand, which she caught, 
and with his assistance was soon sailely 
Janded. 

She stood stil] for an instant, and gaz- 
ed fixedly upon him; then she said, with 
perfect calmness, “I thank you, Mon- 
sieur, for your kindness ; I thought the 
dog was better trained—I see he has got 
the canoe to the shore, and expects me to 
forgive his awkwardness and give him a 
second trial. By this time, they are 
alarmed at the Chateau Merode by my 
prolonged absence.” 

“T am going myself to the chateau,” 
replied Artbur. 

She appeared surprised. 

*- To meet the Count de Merode, who 
accompanied me from Paris.” 

“My brother returned!” She ex- 
claimed. « Ah! then, Monsieur, since 
you cannot know these paths of the 
forest as well as the streets of Paris, | 
will guide you myself to the chateau ; 
but first,the boat must be fastened—there, 
Brant, 1 release you from your charge 
—and now this is the path, Monsieur.” 

They walked for some time in silence, 
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which Arthur, feeling to be awkward, 
determined to break. 

« Do the ladies of France often trust 
themselves to tenements so frail, Made- 
moiselle ?” 

«TIT am not a lady of—Paris,” she re- 
plied quickly; “and I thank Heaven [ 
am not. I should die, were I confined to 


its crowded saloons and narrow streets. 


I love the free air of the mountains—the 
little bark you think so dangerous, has 
been my companion from childhood; it 
was the work and the gift of the good 
Father Antoine, and frail as it seems, often 
and safely has it borne him against tide 
and billow. [am not surprised at your 
inquiry, Monsieur: sach barbarous struc- 
tures are seldom seen so near Paris, and 
would, very likely, excite the ridicule of 
gentlemen of fashion like yourself.” 

“You are mistaken, Mademoiselle ; I 
am simply Arthur Richards, an Ameri- 
can student of medicine at Paris. I was 
fortunate enough to render your brother 
a slight service; doubly fortunate, since 
it introduces me to his sister.” 

“1 will be equally frank, Monsieur 
Richards. My name is Natalie de Me- 
rode, the grand-daughter of the Baroness 
Romeneuil, who will be delighted to 
welcome you, when she learns that you 
aided my brother as well as myself. But,” 


said she, pointing to a conical shaped 
hill at a little distance, “there is the 
Montagne des deux Amans; we. shall 
soon see the towers and bastions of the 
old chatean, which you must know was 


formerly a Gothic castle. [ will tell you 
the story of the two lovers’ mountain. 
It was so steep and high that people used 
to think it was impossible to reach its 
summit. A young shepherd loved a 
shepherdess, and his affection was tet 
rocated; but her parents, who thought 
he was too poor, to prevent the marriage 
and at once get rid of his attention, pro- 
mised him her hand, if he would carry 
her on his shoulders, to the top of this 
mountain. He made the attempt—he 
succeeded, but at the last step he fell, and 
died instantly. She, beholding him dead, 
threw herself into the river which flows 
at the base of the rock, and was drowned. 
There is a convent erected on the spot 
where he threw down his burden, and 
masses are said there to this day, for the 
Hag of the souls of the two Jovers. 

ere is no song [ love .to sing more, 
than his ‘ Lament,’ for, like him, it is 
my doom to climb that mountain, and, 
casting off the burden of my sins, close 
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my eyes upon the world, and die within 
those walls.” 

* Good God! said Arthur, shocked at 
this abrupt announcement. ‘ You, so 

oung, so kind, so Jovely—what cruel” — 

ut she interrupted him. 

* ] said more than I intended, M. Rich- 
ards. Yet I never look upon those walls, 
without the strong conviction that they 
will be my tomb; and then | think [ 
must hasten to say farewell to all whom 
1 shall Jeave behind ; and so it was, that 
even to you, a stranger, | said so much.” 

It was early twilight when they enter- 
ed the immense court-yard of the cha- 
teau. 

Count de Merode was conversing be- 
fore the vestibule with a priest, in the 
dress of a Carmelite: the monk was thin, 
tall and erect; his features, naturally 
stern, appeared more so from a scar 
across the forehead. 

‘Merode was about to mount one of 
two horses which stood near by, saddled 
and bridled: he started with surprise, 
when he saw his sister and companion 
approaching. Running to her, he em- 
braced her affectionately; then taking 
Arthur by the hand, he led him to the 
priest, whom he introduced as Father 
Antoine: the whole party then followed 
him through the entrance-hall, which 
had no ceiling, the heavy timbers being 
uncovered and decorated with mould- 
ings and sculptures, and entered a mag- 
nificent saloon through an opening with 
columns. ‘ 

In the recess formed by a large bow 
window, nearly opposite the entrance, in 
a carved and gilded arm-chair, sat the 
Baroness Romencuil. Notwithstanding 
she was an octogenarian, she sat perfect- 
Ps erect, and when she raised her eyes 

rom her work, as the party entered, 
they rested upon them with a firm and 
searching gaze, until they had crossed 
the apartment. 

Some parts of her dress, which was 
dark, were in the style of Louis XIV. 
Her hair was worn very high, and there 
were two patches, one in the centre of 
each cheek: her shoes were of black 
embroidered velvet, with very high heels; 
her face was thin, and its expression sad 
aud severe. 

When Arthur had been introduced, 
she requested him to sit on a velvet cush- 
ioned seat near her, while Natalie chose 
the tabouret at her feet. 

She welcomed him in a low and tremu- 
lous voice to the chateau, and thanked 
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him for the service he had rendered her 
gtandson, of which she had just heard ; 
she said she was a friend to all Ameri- 
cans, and she hoped he would find the 
place agreeable enough to protract his 
stay till the awful scenes of bloodshed, 
which were now transpiring at Paris, 
should give place to peace and loyalty. 

After some minutes’ conversation, dur- 
ing which his attention was continually 
distracted by the beautiful countenance 
of Natalie, Arthur followed the Count 
from the saloon to a sleeping apartment. 
Here everything was rich and splendid; 
graceful wy a supported a ceilin 
covered with brilliant arabesques; ae 
el t mirrors, concealin e walls, 
multiplied the costly furniture of the 
room. 

* You will find here a part of my 
wardrobe, Arthur,” said Be Merode, 
“and, as we are nearly of the same di- 
mensions, I think it will suit you. I 
took you away early, for ee are fatigued 
with the long ride; but I have news— 
the dogs are on the trail—the Carmelite 
says an ome ge of the canaile was 
prowling about the chateau before our 
arrival. I regret, therefore, that | must 
leave you in charge of Father Antoine 


for a few days—they will not annoy 
yous still it were well to keep close; 


ut Natalie will show you the librar 
and the cabinet. Poor Natalie! she will 
need them herself no longer, when she 
becomes the bride of Heaven.” 

“But why must that be?” Arthur 
ventured to say. 

“‘ The honor of her family, the wishes 
of her friends, ay, and her own choice, 
have determined it. There is a secret, 
and one day you shall know it, why Na- 
talie is consecrated to the service of 
Heaven; good night, mon cher, we shall 
meet again soon.” So saying, the Count 
Merode left the apartment. 

“The honor of her family,” thought 
Arthur, as he sought the luxurious couch 
—has there never been an abbess in the 
noble house of Romeneuil? or is it pride 
which disdains the alliance of one so 
lovel 
Republic ? the wishes of ber friends, ah! 
they are jealous of her influence—there 
may be property at stake—an ancient 
will perhaps—but did he not say, her 
own choice? No, by heavens! if there 
be truth in woman, it is not her own 
choice—yet how does it concern me? I 
will think no more of it.” And with that 
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complete control over the imagination 
and the nervous system, which some are 
able to exert, Arthur was soon buried in 
slumber. When he awoke, it was late, 
and he found the family at the breakfast 
table : seated at the side of Natalie, who 
presided at the meal, he observed her 
tender attention to the wishes of her ven- 
erable parent; he admired the playful 
ease of her conversation; her dignified 
demeanor. He began to feel all his good 
resolutions of indifference to her fading 
away in the light of her presence. 

The truth is, that Natalie was a girl 
of matchless grace ; full of intelligence, 
she yet had that indescribable quality, or 
mode of expression, which in France is 
termed naivete, and which we denomi- 
nate an odd frankness, an unselfish, yet 
egotistic simplicity. 

Seldom does the love of man for wo- 
man elevate itself to reverence; it was 
not reverence that prevented Arthur from 
looking often at Natalie, but he feared 
that Father Antoine would read his ad- 
miration of her in his countenance. 

“« Eustace left us last night, Monsieur 
Richards,” said the Baroness, “‘ and only 
stated that it was in consequence of a 

uarrel ; will you enlighien us as to its 
etails ?” 

« Willingly,” replied he, *‘and you 
will see fresh cause for admiration of his 
proud spirit.” 

He then described the combat with 
Belle-Rose, and observed with intense 
pleasure, that the eye of Natalie, which 
sparkled with indignation at the insult, 
softened to a look of gratitude, as he 
slightly alluded to his own share in the 
transaction. 

“Come, Monsieur,” said she, rising 
from the table and leading the way to the 
library, “ here are books, that you ma 
pursue your scientific researches as well 
as at Paris, and musical instruments to 
charm away the weariness which the 
books may produce, and writing mate- 
rials to inform your friends of your adven- 
tures ; d propos of them, there is an op- 
portunity, Pére Antoine says, of sending 
to-day to America, by way of England, 
by a secure conveyance, and which I ad- 
vise you not to neglect, if you do not 
wish your letters published in the Moni- 
teur prvogg, the proceedings of the Con- 
vention. When they are written, 1 will 
show you the wonders of the chateau, 
and omer the rest, in honor of my ca- 
nge, I will show you a collection of the 
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bark of trees, which I have made, on 
which are traced various French and 
English verses.” 

nthe course of an hour Natalie re- 
turned, and conducted him to a cabinet of 
natural history, the walls of which were 
covered with landscapes in fresco, and 
whose shelves were filled with leaves 
and flowers, minerals and madrepores, 
arranged in scientific order; she showed 
him a beautiful collection of medals and 
paintings in oil and water colors mixed 
with gum. She opened an elegant her- 
bal,'the records of which were made in a 
neat and beautiful hand, which she did 
not say, but Arthur knew was her own. 

“Here” said she, opening the door of 
a small interior apartment, “is a turning- 
lathe, and here I make baskets, artificial 
flowers and plans in relievo—a boat like 
that in which you first saw me, would 
be easily constructed here by an expe- 
rienced hand.” 

Natalie had found something new—a 
companion of her own age, whose taste 
was equal to her own; who never lost 
a word she uttered, and whose hand was 
always ready to mingle her colors, or 
tune her harpsichord. 

It is not so tedious to decipher a diffi- 
cult sonata in the morning, when one 
expects to perform it in the evening to a 
judicious listener, who will dwell with 
eagerness On every note, and appreciate 
the labor of the acquisition. 

When a week had disappeared, the 
ambition of a scholar had flown with it; 
the worst news to Arthur would have 
been that peace was restored to Paris, 
and that it would be safe to return 
thither. He could no longer conceal 
from himself his satisfaction at the 
Count’s duel, and dreaded nothing more 
than his return. 

At the end then of this week, Arthur 
Richards was in love—how could he 
help it? 

s for Natalie, young ladies do not re- 
flect much upon the nature of their own 
emotions ; if Arthur admitted to himself 
that his love might have been at first a 
whim, his judgment afterwards deter- 
mined it to be at any rate, the effort of a 
well regulated fancy: but Natalie 
thought nothing on the subject—she had 
no cause for alarm—the chateau was 
lonely—she loved to have him near her 
—she was pleased with his conversation, 
his sentiments, his character: she thought 
him graceful and handsome, but for her- 
self, she was not subject to sudden emo- 
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tions, and most of all, she always remem- 
bered that she was soon to take the 
vows. 

It is evident that many of Natalie's 
amusements were quite masculine, but 
they have not all been enumerated : there 
was a small room, opposite the entrance 
hall, apenapuated to the exercise of 
fencing, which was much in vogue 
among the French ladies of this period. 
Here Arthur and Natalie, often practised 
the delightful accomplishment. One day, 
after supper, having actively engaged in 
this exercise, Natalie, in an elegant male 
costume, was looking from the open 
window upon the terraced garden, four 
or five feet beneath; Arthur stood near 
her, gazing with undisguised admiration 
on her animated countenance. 

«* These flowers,” said she, *‘ are more 
beautiful than those pale exiles in the 
sombre galleries of the Luxembourg.” 

«Yes, Mademoiselle, like the poor im- 
prisoned queen, those exotics want air, 
and sun, and space ; they seem to me as 
they did to one of your countrymen, to 
call in vain for the song of the bird; the 
limpid murmur of the brook ; the morn- 
ing and the evening dew; the mid-day 
sun; the soft light of the moon, and the 
fruitful dust of these beautiful stars of 
night, which flutter in the heavens : even 
the butterfly has abandoned the rose— 
the gilded butterfly has forsaken the 
lily—-the bee has left the flowering ge- 
nista.” 

« Beautiful thoughts!” 

« They were born toa brief existence,” 
continued he, in a low tone; “the poet 
who thus lamented their decay, would 
probably overlook the outrage in a tri- 
umphal ode upon the distant climes thus 
brought to our doors; but who can for- 
give the cruelty that would condemn 
youth and loveliness to a living tomb ?” 

Natalie started at his impassioned 
manner; she gazed earnestly upon his 
face; and whatever she saw, a deep 
blush suffused her countenance. At this 
moment Father Antoine passed before 
the window. Hearing the sound of 
voices he looked up, and observing the 
attitude of the speakers, and the embar- 


rassed air of Natalie, a ed astonish- 
ed, but he walked rapidly on; not, how- 
ever, before Arthur had perceived that 


his features, usually grave, now became 
stern and even threatening. 

Natalie too, had caught their expres- 
sion, for she immediately said, «1 must 
go, Father Antoine expects me.” 
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“ Not yet, ob, not yet, Mademoiselle.” 

“The sun has nearly set. At this 
hour I should meet him at the confes- 
sional.” 

“ For what have you to seek forgive- 
ness ?” 

«Much, very much, Monsieur Rich- 
atds ; and this delay is not the least.” 

“1 may be wrong; I may be bold, but 
there is a mystery which [ would fain 
have solved Refore we part.” 

Natalie did not answer. 

* Why must you take the vows ?” 

“Can there i a nobler employment 
than the service of Heaven, Monsieur ; 
to pew the soul in that posture which 
will best become it in another world ?” 

* And at the same time forget the 
claims of this ?” 

«There are no such claims.” 

** Surely to sustain the declining years 
of a parent; to restrain a brother's fiery 
temper, are duties in your way.” 

* It is their own wish”— 


“Say, rather, their command. Oh, 


Mademoiselle !” said he, taking her hand, 
” cra to me this cruel mystery.” 

The door opened, and Count de Me- 
rode entered the apartment. His dress 
was soiled and disordered ; he had evi- 
dently been riding hard; and as he ad- 
vanced, he said, ina jesting yet discon- 


tented tone, 

“f will solve it myself, Arthur; my 
father, to atone for a crime against his 
God and his country, consecrated her, 
while yet a child, to religion; and re- 
ceived from his mother a pled e that she 
should take the veil in the Convent of 
Sainte Thérése, in Normandy. So, you 
see, honor as well as choice forbid any 
other course. [ was absent long; but [ 
am not too late to prevent misunderstand- 
ing. I thought I had before informed 
you of her engagement.” 

“Forgive me, Count,—one question 
answered, and I shall return to Paris.” 

«Return! by no means—that would 
be folly, my friend.” 

“Ts Mademoiselle de Merode’s con- 
sent free and uncompelled 2” 

“ Ask her, Monsieur.” 

He turned to Natalie. 

*« Mademoiselle!” he said. 

There was a brief silence, and in a low 
roice she answered, 

“ Yes.” 

Then, as she spoke that little word, it 
was suddenly revealed to Arthur, how 
much he loved her. A light shone into 
the depths of his heart, and discovered 
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the image of Natalie. It was not possi- 
ble for him that night to go to the sa- 
loon: he required solitude and reflection. 
These emotions were new to him. Were 
they excited merely to be suppressed ? 
to exercise his self-control? Was he, of 
all the world, to be shut out from the 
heaven of love erst as he had caught a 
glimpse of its blessedness? 

He retired to his room, and gazing 
out upon the magnificent forests, the sub- 
lime mountain scenery, and all the beau- 
ty of the lovely prospect, softened and 
solemnized by the moonlight, he seemed 
to forget, in the contemplation of so 
much grandeur, the suddenness and 
sharpness of his disappointment. 

“She is most beautiful,” he said, 
“but she must be forgotten. Can I for- 

et her? Will not the phantom of this 
ream, from which I have at length 
awakened, chase me through life; and 
mingling with its stern realities, scoff at 
my hopes, and point their mocking fin- 
at to the bitter past? And she, whom 
thought—who is—so free, so noble in 
her nature, how can her heart fulfill its 
mission, beating against the walls of a 
prison ?” 

When midnight struck he was still 
there ; as deeper darkness closed around 
him, his thoughts, which had gone back 
to the scenes and affections of earlier 
life—to home, to the home when he left 
it for a distant Jand—ran through the 
events which had transpired there—his 
peaceful studies and the aged? Revolu- 
tion—and then they dwelt calmly upon 
the dream of the last week. 

If angels, good and bad, attend us 
every where, as some assert, is it merely 
to observe and record ; or do they trans- 
fuse into the soul of the victorious or 
defeated struggler with his passions, a 
portion of their own serenity or maligni- 
ty? And the spirit thus tranquillized 
seems to breathe a holier atmosphere, 
and to look, where the faith is strong, for 
a divine encouragement. 

When then the solemn tones of an or- 
gan broke upon the stillness of the night, 
Arthur Richards felt them so entirely in 
unison with his own feelings, that he 
scarcely reflected upon the lateness of 
the hour; and not until the sweet and 
clear tones of a female voice fell upon 
his ear, did he step out upon the ter- 
race to discover whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. 

The oratory stood at a short distance 
from his apartment, adjoining the turret- 
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ed gateway: descending the sloping ter- 
race, he traversed the garden, and guided 
by the dim light which gleamed through 
the clusters of narrow, pointed windows, 
he entered the chapel. The voice then 
distinctly heard could not be mistaken. 
It was Natalie—Arthur could distinguish 
the outline of her figure through the 
drawn curtain, as she sat at the organ, 
which she accompanied with her voice, 
in a devotional air. Retreating into a 
cloister he gazed intently upon her, until 
taking the light she began to descend the 
stair-case. Then he passed noiselessly 
through the aisle, and waiting until she 
stood in the vestibule, presented himself 
before her. 

When she saw him, she nearly let 
the light fall from her hands; she was 
very pale, and trembled exceedingly. 

“ Forgive me, Natalie,” said Arthur, 
“for this surprise—l would not cause 
you a moment's anxiety.” 

[must not stay,” faltered Natalie, 
“the hour—the place”— 

«One moment—one short moment, to 
tell you that I have struggled in vain to 
repress my passion—to tell you that I 
love you deeply, fondly, devotedly. [ 
could not leave this place forever with- 
out telling you this, and learning from 
your own lips my fate.” 

“This is useless—worse than use- 
less.” 

« No—no—could I believe that were 
this fatal obstacle removed you would 
rejoice—then you would still be mine in 
spirit—in memory—in heaven.” 

“ There is no hope.” 

** Without hope, love dies, but mine 
can never die. I must then hope— 
speak, Natalie, and say that when | 
have left you, you will at least pity my 
unhappiness. Give me some token that 
you do not despise my affection.” 

Suddenly Natalie’s countenance before 
agitated and alarmed, became pensive and 
thoughtful. 

Unclasping from her neck, a chain of 
hair to which was suspended a small 
locket of gold, with an agate in compo- 
sition set in its centre, she gave it to 
Arthur, saying at the same time, 

“T can stay no longer, buat take this, 
and not until yon have left the cha- 
teau, o it, and read its contents— 
you will then divine why I, who am al- 
ready dedicated to Heaven, cannot return 
your affection.” And with these words 
she left the chapel. 

The night passed away, and the morn- 
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ing came, the morning of his departure, 
bright, clear, and full of sweet sounds 
and odors. It was nothing to Arthur. 
He had no sympathy with awakenin 
Nature. It was Nie frst severe and rea 
disappointment, and he found it hard to 
endure. When he met the family at 
breakfast, it did not allay the bitterness 
of his heart to find Natalie calm and even 
cheerful. The Carmelite was unusually 
morose, while the Count’s gayety seem- 
ed to increase, as his friend became more 
and more silent, until he searcely joined 
in the conversation. The Baroness 
alone was unusually attentive and kind, 
and when he rose to leave the room, she 
turned to her grandson with an expres- 
sive look. He immediately seized Ar- 
thur’s arm, and half-dragged him into the 
hall, and when the door was closed, he 
said, 

** The Convent of Sainte Thérése was 
burned to the ground last night The 
churches of France are dismantled and 
closed by order of the Convention, and 
cannon are cast from their broken 
bells.” 

*« Then Natalie’s engagement ”»—— 

** Cannot be fulfilled—I love you well, 
mon ami, and 1 should love you better as 
a brother; therefore I regret that there 
still exists an obstacle to your wishes.” 

«You mean that she does not—that 
the Baroness” ——— 

‘“‘[ mean nothing of the kind. Came 
to the saloon in an hour, and you shall 
understand the difficulties of your posi- 
tion.” 

The hour elapsed, and when he en- 
tered the spacious parlor, his heart beat 
high with contending emotions ; the Ba- 
roness sat in the same position and dress 
as on the night of his introduction ; Na- 
talie too, as before, was at her feet. The 
Count reclined upon a large divan, and 
Pére Antoine was half-hidden by the 
ample curtains of the Gothic window. 

“Tt will be painful to me, Monsieur 
Richards,” said des Bemnnemngolining him 
to the seat by her side, to renew the 
bitter memory of the past; but enough 
has oceurred during your visit at my 
house, to make it proper to intrust to 
your confidence some particulars of its 
history. 

“In 1757, my husband, Baron Romen- 
euil, a colonel in the army of Montcalm, 
was sent to harass the Six Nations or 
Iroquois in the province of New York 
in ‘Atheticn. He took with him his onl 
son, Maurice de Merode. In an attac 
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upon a trading-post established by the 
British at Tele acpieaak Bay, in the 
western part of the province, he was 
killed, and his son was captured by the 
Senecas whose villages lay principally 
in this quarter. With him also was 
taken Father Antoine Leclerc, a priest 
of the order of the Carmelites. the 
death of my husband I was immediately 
enptianle but the fate of my son was en- 
veloped in profound and painful mys- 
tery. 

“Twenty-five years after his disappear- 
ance, years of indescribable anguish, M. 
Richards, Father Antoine, peg oe ed in 
appearance that he was with difficulty 
recognized, appeared at this chiteau, 
where I was then residing. Imagine m 
joy at the news that my son still lived, 
and how that joy was changed to horror 
to hear that he was a traitor to his coun- 
try and his religion. 

“Having won the respect and admiration 
of the savages by his fortitude and cour- 
age, they spared his life, but prevented 
his “8 pa until when two or three 
years had elapsed, he had become gradu- 
ally attached to their mode of life, and 
was elected a chief among them, He 
married an Indian girl and became the 
father of ason and adaughter. Not ma- 
ny years after Father Antoine, who for 
his sake and for the conversion of those 
heathen, had remained with him, exe- 
cuted a scheme which he had devised to 
rescue the poor children from their hor- 
rible situation. He eluded the vigilance 
of the savages, and bore to me informa- 
tion which I have just detailed to you. 
In vain was every effort, which powerful 
iufluence at home, at the British Court, 
and with the authorities of New York, 
could command, exerted to induce my 
son to surrender to my control his unfor- 
tunate children. 

“The savage life he led had hardened 
a heart once full of generous emotions. 
He was deaf to every appeal—but I 
could not rest—I seemed to hear contin- 
ually, from the depths of the dark for- 
ests, the cry of those innocents. 
purchased and fitted out a ship, and in 
company with the Carmelite crossed the 
ocean. 

“The war had long been terminated ; 
- had it still meget, I should have dared its 

dangers, for I considered my attempt ap- 
proved of Heaven. 

“On aclearand cloudless night, leaving 
the vessel at anchor, I se with Fa- 
ther Antoine, in a small boat, through an 
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opening in the back at the mouth of the 
Bay of Tche-o-ron-tok, which lies mid- 
way between the eastern and western 
limits of Lake Ontario on its southern 
shore, and opposite to its widest parts. 
The beach which separated the bay from 
the lake, was low, and nearly covered 
with water. 

“« Having rowed about half the length of 
the bay, Father Antoine landed in a nar- 
row cove on the eastern bank, where he 
left me, saying that his absence would 
be brief. 

« While he was gone, I surveyed the 
scenery of that beautiful bay, with emo- 
tions too deep for description. On some 
one of those _ ridges, my husband 
proudly planted the lilies of France—in 
this deep ravine he was murdered, Here, 
too, my son, erring, yet my son, chose 
his habitation, and linked his destiny 
with a race of savages. And through 
these reedy channels, how often have 
his children paddled their light canoe, 
and plucked the lilies and the water- 
plants floating on the waves, or climbed 
the precipitous banks over which the 
azalia cast his scarlet mantle, fringed 
with the intricate vine-work of the tail- 
ing arbutus. I heard voices above me, 
and could see lights gleaming through 
the dark pines which crowned the sum- 
mits of those strange, pyramidal hills. 

“Ina few moments Father Antoine re- 
turned, and with him came my son, 
Maurice de Merode. Great God! how 
changed. It was not his barbarous cos- 
tume—not his half-naked limbs, nor the 
large painted flowers and symbols which 
covered them; but it was the stern, un- 
feeling gaze and air with which he met 
me. He stood, calm and unmoved—not 
a muscle of his face relaxed—the idol of 
my soul—the pledge of my earliest al- 
fections—the object of my hopes and 
prayers—lost, yet found—he stood near 
the grave of his brave and noble father, 
looking — the mother who had come 
so far to behold him, yet scarcely wel- 
comed her, and coldly received her pas- 
sionate embrace. 

“JT shall not protract this history, M. 
Richards. That my heart did not break, 
was peebape owing to the hope of rescu- 
ing the helpless children from their cruel 

ent. Surely Heaven, which had so 
ong withdrawn its smiles from our house, 
inspired me, when on my knees [| im- 
plored him, with sobs and tears, to give 
them back to me. 

« There was one among the strings of 
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that obdurate heart, which yet vibrated 
to the touch. His early nurture was not 
all forgotten. Poorly as he comprehend- 
ed her blessed offices, he still feared the 
wrath of the Holy Church. Strange that 
it should be so. The Carmelite, who, 
while his companion had striven to keep 
alive this sentiment, now appealed to it 
with astonishing power. 

«{ thank God that the dread of eternal 
damnation was more effectual than pity 
for the sorrows of his mother. 

“ He brought to us the children, dressed 
in their Indian robes. He received from 
me a promise, that, at the age of twenty, 
his daughter should take the veil, and a 
year afterwards, pronounce her vows in 
the Convent of St. Thérése, in Norman- 
dy. Perhaps he thought to conciliate an 
offended Deity, by offering to it the pure 
soul of his child, on the spot where his 
own ruined and fallen spirit experienced 
the sweet influences of religion. To 
himself I made a vain and last appeal. 
He embraced his children, and replied in 
the idiom of the savages, that ‘as the 
waves of Tche-o-ron-tok, and ex- 
pire, so would he breathe end die upon 
its shores.’ 

« When memory reverts to that dreadful 
scene, it ever presents to my view the 
form of my unfortunate son, erect upon 
that lonely rock, intently watching our 
receding bark, I saw it till we merged 
upon the blue waters of the lake, when 
I could no longer distinguish it from the 
shadows of the night. 

« We returned to France, and at the ex- 
piration of a few years, I heard that my 
son, with the remnant of his tribe, had 
sought new hunting grounds beyond the 
Mississippi. 

* Whois children are, Monsieur Rich- 
ards, you have doubtless already divined ; 
but why I have thus detailed to you their 
origin, is yet to be explained. 

“ You can easily imagine that every ex- 
ertion was made to obliterate the traces 
of their savage education. All, but the 
love of truth, the fortitude and self-re- 
spect which, indeed, were now habit- 
u 


«“ While Natalie learned in the solitudes 
of Merode the duties appropriate to her 
destiny, Eustace sought in Paris an ac- 


Natalie. 
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quaintance with the world in which he 
was to act. 

*« He returned one day to the chateau, 
accompanied by a friend, whose admira- 
tion of Natalie soon ripened into love. 
He was frank and generous, and his na- 
ture was noble. But the fatal promise 
was sacred in the eye of Heaven, and of 
those who had given it. 

“« How strange, then, that when his af- 
fection had been confessed, and disap- 
pointment had nearly driven him from the 
castle, the blasphemers of the revolution 
should destroy the Convent which alone 
could claim the object of his affection. 

“And yet the house of Merode was 
oy ors proud of Natalie, to bestow 

er hand upon one who was ignorant of 
her origin—in after years, his own pre- 
judices, those of his family and his coun- 
trymen”— 

« But Arthur suddenly threw himself at 
the feet at the Baroness, and pressed his 
lips to her hand; then, as he rose, he 
exclaimed— 

** Give her to me, Madame; it will be 
my pride that she sprung from the forest 
kings of my remy You do not know 
Americans; they believe that blood is 
= which flows through a noble heart. 

ut this suspense—tell me, Madame— 
Natalie—” 

** Monsieur Richards,” said the Car- 
melite, coming forward, ‘I advise you 
to examine the locket which Mademoi- 
selle de Merode bestowed upon you last 
night, when she supposed that good Fa- 
ther Antoine was comfortably snoring in 
his couch.” 

He opened it, and saw on the small 
slip of paper which it contained, these 
words : 

« Place the locket before the fire, and 
you will see, as she was in childhood, 
that Natalie, who loves you and will 
meet you in heaven, whose bride she 
soon must be.” 

When the heat reached the agate, 
there appeared the miniature of a lovely 
girl, about ten years of age. 

The dress was that of the tribe of the 
Senecas, but the face was that of Natalie. 

Arthur turned, and clasped her to his 
bosom. Natalie had not the Seneca’s 
composure enough to forbear tears. 
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LIFE AND OPINIONS OF PHILIP YORICK, Esa. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Aut things, except those which are in- 
effable and invisible, tend to an end or 
conclusion, which is most part painfal ; 
especially love. At this moment, remem- 
bering Chloris and her graces, which 
were her words and acts, our hero is not 
conscious of any abatement of his pas- 
sion; the image of Chloris is still the 
impersonation of perfeet love. ‘Knowing 
that it is an image, however, and cannot 
be made incarnate, he gathers from it 
only a dreamy and somewhat mixed en- 
joyment. > 

It was on the evening of a Sunday, 
dating a month from their first interview, 
when a singular accident befel our two 
friends. Wandering together by an un- 
frequented path, they missed their way 
on the return, and with the decline of 
day lost all traces of their road. 

They waited until the moon rose, and 
then following the channel of a slender 
waterfall, endeavored to gain the sum- 
mit of a ridge, for in the valleys of all 
this region a dense growth of trees ob- 
structs the passage of any but the hunter 
or the woodman, inured to adventure. 

They ascended slowly, nor did our 

hero unwillingly aid his terrified com- 
panion in the difficult steps. Often, in 
spite of modesty, she was compelled to 
trust her person to his arms; the terror 
of solitude and darkness subdued. all 
other fears. Along the summit of. the 
ridge, the flat rocks made a natural cause- 
way np directly to the village. To 
gain this advantage, it was therefore ne- 
cessary to make every exertion. 
+ The. mountains in that vicinity have a 
figure and arrangement almost unknown 
in other regions. They might be well 
compared with waves, or better, with the 
ridges of a newly ploughed field, stretch- 
ing north and south. They rise higher 
and higher towards the west, but the 
moonlight, making the remote seem near, 
raised them in appearance, like a gray 
wall, continuous with a bank of silvery 
clouds, that rested in the extreme west. 

The nearer valleys, like furrows, shown 
by their black sides hidden from the 


moon, that touched only the pines that 
lined their battlemental ridges, The 
whole landscape, stretching far towards 
the sea, black and streaked with silver, 
lay wavy and luminous, Their spectral 
mists reached out their gauzy arms over 
the valleys, marking the lines of the wa- 
ter courses, On these vails, the light 
played faintly. They gathered and then 
melted, formed again and shot out here 
and there, tracing the warm breaths of the 
hollows. At the high angles and gorges 
of the mountains, columns of com- 
pact vapor stood up, like a motionless 
smoke; these rolled in upon themselves, 
assumed monstrous figures, broke and 
vanished. 

Notwithstanding the discomforts and 
awkwardness of their situation, our 
friends were too young and passionate 
not to feel the beauty of the night. Es- 
pecially the soul of Chloris, full of love 
and sorrow, was moved by it. Forebod- 
ings shaped the appearances of the night 
into symbols of fear and of passion. 

At length, overcome with weariness 
and emotion, they sank together upon a 
bank of moss, under the sounding arms 
of a gloomy hemlock, and there awaited 
the morning. Chloris, whose tender 
limbs with difficulty endured the ascent, 
leaned her head upon the bosom of her 
friend, and was soon asleep. Her dreams 
were full of terrors, She seemed to be 
wandering with her Jover in a forest; 
they lose themselves in the intricacies of 
the wood. Night comes on, and they 
hear the howiings of wolves. Her lover 
leaves her in the shelter of a cave, and 
goes out in search of food, He courses 
through the forest through the whole 
night and the day following, and returns 
empty handed. y Reema and another day 
passes, and still he returns, and tells her 
that death is inevitable, for he can find 
no food. The wolves look in at the 
cavern, and he is unable to drive them 
away; they howl and cry, and seem 
sometimes to laugh. She shudders, and 
a cold sweat stands upon her face. Feel- 
ing Chloris tremble in his arms, Yorick 
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awoke her, and they pursued their way 
in silence. Meanwhile the mornin 
came up over the sea, where the roun 
world slopes downward. It slid and 
stepped softly forth. The clouds saw it 
first. It came gently over the world, ten- 
derand fullof hope. * * * * * 

Nature fondles and indulges her foster 
children ; she teaches them the loves and 
the passions. She is passionate herself, 
and excessively variable; now loving, 
now hating; now tender and generous, 
now selfish and fiendish; she is by turns 
wise and foolish, like a fond, foolish 
nurse. Meanwhile Reason, the father, 
looks on; he is willing to see his chil- 
dren taught all things by experience. 
He will not interfere with Dame Nature, 
until sueh time as they have felt twice or 
thrice the circle of her humors, and find 
nothing excellent in them. Then he 
steps in, and, with the authority of a fa- 
ther, checks their idle plays, and imposes 
laws. 

Reason was more kind than is usual 
to Master Yorick, and for every kiss 
which he gave to the cheek of his Chlo- 
ris, reminded him that kisses are seals 
whereby the soul makes over her per- 
sonal liberty—that love, though a genial 


warmth upon the hearth, is a blazing 


devil in the path—that for him and for 
Chloris there was no course but shame 
and death, or instant separation. Of 
marriage he had had no hope; for in 
every mention of the matter to her pa- 
rents, questions arose of his ability and 
condition. They wished their daughter 
well married, or not married at all: a 
very reasonable desire, notwithstanding 
the loud complaints of mother Nature ; 
indeed, these respectable parents had but 
little regard for the suggestions of the 
i, mother, and suspected her of 
being no better than she should be—per- 
haps worse. They suffered their daugh- 
ter—good, unthinking people that the 

were—to be often alone with our friend, 
until the accident of this night’s adven- 
ture. But now it was too late. The 
daughter’s reputation was gone in any 
case, and Master Yorick bore the blame. 
He remembets some particulars of a 
duel, in consequence, with an officious 
cousin of Chloris, but the affair appeared 
to him in a philosophical light more than 
any other; he wounded his adversary 
severely, and expected to feel a vast deal 
of horror and remorse for having done 
so; but he seemed to discover that the 
anguish of his spirit had seared his con- 
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science, and made him indifferent to in- 
jury. 

In regard to this rencontre with the 
cousin of Chloris, who was also a rival, 
or seemed to be, I find enough lying 
by me in the form of letters by and to 
our hero for the basis of a very perfect 
romance. I select a few, and leave the 
rest to romantic imagination. 


Letter from Chloris to Yorick. 


This is the first time [ have written to 
you—it will probably be the last. I 
have a favor to request of you, the first 
I have asked, and which will be the 
final one, that you will quit this house 
and find some other lodging. My mo- 
ther insists upon remaining here. . She 
wishes me to “ live down,” as she says, 
the injury which my reputation has suf- 
fered by the accident of night before last, 
and has persuaded me not to seem to 
withdraw from society, or to show an 
coldness to you. She even speaks iodif 
ferently of the accident among friends, 
and makes a jest of it. This is her way. 
But for me, I feel that my happiness is 
forever gone. The sight of you fills me 
with apprehension. While my heart 
bounds with an agony of solicitude for 
you, I seem to behold in you an evil be- 
ing destined to destroy me. Grant me 
this favor, dear friend, never to see or 
speak to me again. Banish me fiom 
your thoughts, Jest, if we accidentally 
meet, your thoughts should betray us 
both, when we ought to seem perfectly 
indifferent to each other. Farewell. 

CuLoris, 


Yorick to Chloris. 


I receivéd your note an instant ago, 
my amiable friend, and am inexpressibly 
grieved by it. Your mother’s taste and 
prudence will certainly save your repu- 
tation from injury, and | cannot but ap- 
prove her plan. But for me, I confess to 
you, my misery is greater than I can 
bear. fam hurled this way and that by 
contending passions. I am ready to de- 
stroy myself, and am withheld only b 
the fear of afflicting you. Do not bani 
me from your presence. 1 will conceal 
every emotion, and put on the appear- 
ance of cheerfulness—nay, I will be 
truly cheerful, if you will assure me of 
your confidence and trast my discretion. 
Vale. ¥ 
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Chloris to Yorick. 


Your note, which I have just opened, 
gives meno comfort. I seem to know 
your nature better than I can know my 
own, Your ardent expressions. destroy 
my cou We must no longer in- 
dulge this reckless tenderness. — It will 
destroy us ; it will destroy me, whom you 
profess to regard. I confess I have not 
strength to resist your written words, 
much less your presence and voice. Be, 
then, my friend indeed, and save me 
from falling by my own weakness. 


From the same to the same. 


[am informed of the particulars of 
my cousin’s conduct, and from his own 
expressions am persuaded that he means 
if possible to take your life. See into 
what misery we are already plunged by 
our errors. For me, a reputation unde- 
servedly lost, a father enraged, a mother 
rendered miserable. For you the hazard 
of your life, loss of honor to your own 
name if you ate slain, to mine if you 
triumph. I beseech you leave this 


place,—and yet my heart is weak, and I 
could not endure your disgrace. If you 
fly. all will pronounce you and myself 
alik 


e guilty. Ishould be compelled to 
destroy myself. Stay then, there is no 
alternative ; but if you love me avoid my 
presence. The sight of you fills me 
with anguish. You were to blame,— 
but not you alone. I begin to be a be- 
liever in fate, and mine is to perish 
soon. 


Yorick to Chloris. 


Your cousin boasted his skill, threat- 
ened loudly, and got shot for his pains. 
Murderer! do you exclaim !—No dear- 
est friend, | am no murderer; he is 
wounded, but not dangerously. I did not 
design to injure him, but to defend you. 
I have forced the coward to retract, and 
to exculpate you before witnesses. The 
ball of my rifle struck his shoulder; he 
fell prone, and lay groveling in the dust, 
uttering the most contemptible cries, and 
declaring vehemently that all that he 
had said against us was false and a fic- 
tion of his own. The seconds came 
forward, and while the or him 
in their arms, [ forced from him a detail- 
ed confession of the lie, on the condition 
if he refused, of standing another shot. 
The coward trembled and recanted. He 
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denied that he had seen us together in 
the wood, denied all that he had impu- 
dently feigned to your father, and said 
he believed you to be an angel of inno- 
cence, and himself a liar accursed. Thus, 
dear Chloris, [ rescued your honor, at 
the cost of a trifling wound ; for I forgot 
to tell you, the ball of his rifle struck my 
left arm and disabled it, 

I have obeyed your injunctions. My 
lodging is now at the farm-house by 
Wills’ bridge, where we have so often 
met. 


Chloris to Yorick. 


I thank you, my generous friend, for 
your conduct, and yet in thanking you | 
ave done wrong. Is there no law to 
protect the innocent? No statute 
inst slander? Unhappy are they 
whom society compels to be their own 
avengers. I begin to see that this is a 
region of barbarians, who only assume 
the forms of civilization and humanity, 
while they remain savage and unre- 
claimed at heart. My father seems to 
be satisfied with your conduct, but it in- 
spires him at the same time with a 
stronger determination against our wish- 
es. He forced from me to-day a promise 
that | should never voluntarily see you 
in; he avers that no other course 
will save my reputation or satisfy him- 
self. My cousin recalled his slanders, 
but who can change opinion? Who 
will believe that we were innocent, where 
all are vicious? When we lost our way 
in the forest, we lost our way indeed. 


Yorick to Chloris. 


I have seen your father, and explained 
mag ore. He is cold and civil, puts 
me off with conditions, talks about posi- 
tion in life, providing for a family, and 
what not else. I assure him of my 
ability and my hopes, point to him my 

resent successes, and talk freely of the 
uture. All will notdo. He is resolved 
to connect himself with riches and fash- 
ion, and you are to be the means. I am 
not a person to his mind; he thinks me 
predestinated to poverty. By the favor 
of Heaven, I will one day undeceive him. 


Chloris to Yarick. 

Farewell. We leave this place to- 
day. Beware how you pursue us; send 
me no letters, they will only turn my 
regard into dislike—dare 1 say hatred? 
Could we in one brief moment learn to 
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love, and not Jearn hatred as quickly? 1 
say this for your good. And yet no- 
thing has happened. We are both the 
same. It is duty compels me, and [ 
must hate the person who leads my heart 
from its duty. I belong to my parents 
and they shall control me in every par- 
ticular. Once more, farewell. Forget 
me as one pi, | cherish me as one 
dead,—for so shall I do to yourself. 
CHLorIs. 


On receiving this letter, Master Yorick - 


hastened to the tavern, in hopes of at 
least catching sight of his Chloris. She, 
and her parents, had that morning taken 
their departure for the city. Without 
an instant’s delay our friend called for 
his horse, and chiding the sluggt h groom, 
assisted in tightening the girths. Ina mo- 
ment he was on the way, galloping mad- 
ly down along the loops of a mountain 
road. Straining every nerve, and urging 
his good horse with voice and spur, he 
achieved the next su:nmit, and saw be- 
fore him, far off, among trees upon the 
plain, a flash of sunlight reflected from 
the pannel of a carri I will overtake 
them, thought he, before noon, for they 
travel slowly, and checking his horse 
to a moderate pace, he moved cautiously 
along the rocky descent. Imagine to 
yourself a plain of almost infinite extent, 
towards the east, and towards the north 
and south, removed by a space of thirty 
leagues, the blue horns of a chain 
of mountains, tapering mistily in- 
to the horizon. Fields of rank grain 
and rich grass, interrupted by circular 
patches of forest, and open groves, mark- 
ed at intervals by the glittering of white 
cottages, and the wreathing of mists 
along the crooked courses of rivers—the 
sun not yet an hour above his rising, 
making every where vast breadths of 
light and shadow—beyond all, the sea, a 
dim, white, line—sapphire clouds strewn 
amid the sky, and seeming to bang in its 
depths, slated by the purity of the air— 

ine all this, while the burning face 
of Sol is vailed for the moment by a 
comely cloud, whose edges are an ame- 
thystine embroidery—and now look out 
of the eyes of our love-intoxicated friend 
upon this scene, and say whether he sees 
anything of its splendor, save an occa- 
sional glister of light on the japanned 
pannel of a lumbering coach; or na 
ceives any beauty in these sapphi 
clouds that lie scattered over the floor of 
heaven, like plumes torn from the wings 
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of angels in their battles against the 
hosts of Lucifer, more than in the coarse 
curls of poor Chloris, which he loved the 
more because his love was enriched with 
pity for their coarseness ? 

ut see, our horseman has reached the 
plain, and is about entering a wood, 
where we shall lose sight of Shim, Ona 
sudden he checks his horse, and slack- 
ening the rein, leans forward over the 
neck of his mute bearer. A tear drops 
upon the dust of the road. His frame is 
wrenched with a deep agony ; he shud- 
ders, he trembles ; he wrings one hand in 
his hair, and,as if pain had become a 
pleasure, twists slowly out a tuft of his 
ig! locks; see! he faints, falls! under 
the hoofs of his horse, and lies like one 
dead, with his face toward the heavens! 
Shall we leave him there to die, poor, 
friendless wretch? better die, said he, than 
live comfortless, and with heart void of 
consolation. ‘ Ps 

A waggoner passing that way, fo 

our ned ing .m my road ; m horse 
standing by him; and, being of a dispo- 
sition better than his occupation would 
seem to promise, conveyed both master 
and steed to the nearest farm-house, where 
he was presently stripped and put to bed, 
by the compassionate farmer's wife, to 
whom he had rendered services in her 
sickness, The next day, finding himself 
too weak to travel, he rested, and recog- 
nizing the absurdity of his previous con- 
duct, as in attempting to follow Chloris 
he would only deepen her misery and in- 
crease the anger of her parent—a thought 
which struck him and occasioned the 
sudden agony at the entrance of the 
wood—he firmly resolved to give up all 
thoughts of his mistress, and neither to 
write to her, nor, if possible, suffer her 
image to visit his fancy. 

pon disconsolate lovers the common 
duties of life press with a liar and 
disgusting obtrusiveness. Yor- 
ick soon found it impossible to continue 
in the business of his profession, at least 
in that neighborhood; everywhere the 
presence of Chloris, like a poet’s imagin- 
ation, had given glory to the grass and 
splendor to the meanest things. Now 
her absence took all beauty from theday, 
and all sweetness from the faces of men. 
He could not endure the filthy expedi- 
ents of physic. He abhorred the servi- 
ces he rendered, and despised the wisdom 
he doled out; but his astonishment was 
not a little on finding that, with the 
growth of his disgusts, his favor grew 
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with the public, and, if he deigned to 
exhibit a dose, or throw down a shilling’s 
worth of advice, the physic was swal- 
lowed as if it were something sacred, 
and the advice listened to and observed 
like the dictum of an oracle. In fine, 
our hero’s lovesickness got him the char- 
acter of a very Solomon; and, as his 
bearing had become more haughty and 
careless, as his misery deepened, to say 
nothing of the reputation of his galantry 
in the rifle rencounter, which earned him 
the fear of all contemptible spirits and 
the admiration of the generous, he pro- 
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mised fair to be the first man of his 
county, had he but deigned to improve 
the popularity'so suddenly fallen upon 
him, Propositions for eg ge of 
trust poured in upon him. This man 
would have him an overseer to his mines, 
with an adequate salary ; another offered 
him his daughter and a share in the coun- 
try trade ; another begged he would un- 
dertake the education of his sons; and 
nota few made him their arbitrator, as 
if a sad countenance implied of coursea 
knowledge of the rights of men, and 
their belongings. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
RELIGION. 


Fortune is the only ‘power which 
men dare defy and make light of. She 
hath no heart. Seriousness hath its seat 
in the passions, and is a distillation from 
their experiences. If of hate, then is it 
bitter, tasting of the root; if of love, 
then is it sweet and delicious; hence, all 
persons, but especially women, are affect- 
ed by those whose wisdom is founded in 
love affairs, and tastes of the sweet spice 
of amatory passion. Such are your 


great saints, and eremites, devoted to 
1 


vine ardor and the contemplation of 
beatitudes, Al] the world, men, women, 
and children, run to hear:and see them ; 
there is a sweet fire in their eyes, and a 
honeyed accent of speech, which carry 
the heart away, and fill imagination 
with the most delicious ideas. 

Our héro long remained irresolute ; for 
whatever disgust he might entertain for 
the practice of his profession, he found it 
difficult to escape the pressing solicita- 
tions of the sick, and their friends, who 
went angrily away from his door, when 
he declined prescribing for them for the 
teason, that he had given up the bnsi- 
ness. Meanwhile he suffered no incon- 
venience for want of money, though no 
Means as yet appeared to him by which 
he might arrive at fortune. Betwixt one 
resolution and another, the summer, the 
autumn, and the winter passed away, 
and spring found him still occupied in 
his loathed employment. Meanwhile his 
melancholy increased, and began to un- 
dermine a constitution naturally strong, 
but abused and weakened by the excess of 
feeling. On a sudden, while riding, one 
eold March morning, through a solitary 
wood, whose carpet of pine leaves was 
yet patched with soiled snow, the _ 
rough and dangerous, full of pit-falls, 


slides, and sharp stumps, the pines over- 
head throwing down showers of ice- 
flakes peeled from their twiggs; the sky 
overcast with muddy gray clouds, and a 
moist wind setting from the east ; the 
idea struck him that he had never in his 
life deliberately meditated of his own 
condition, or of the present or future 
condition of bis soul. 

The a of Jove had made so grand 
a breach in the materialism of our friend’s 
intellect, persuading him of the existence 
of superior and beneficent, as well as of 
merely evil, or indifferent beings—for in 
the idea of Chloris, he first saw the possi- 
bility of truth and innocence—he lay open 
almost to the least gust of religious fer- 
vor that might blow across his spirit. 

Beginning, as his wont was, with a 
logical dilemma, he reasoned thus: 

If there be no eternal future, it matters 
not how men spend their lives, religious- 
ly or otherwise ;—if, then, religion isa 
happiness and a consolation, we may 
properly indulge it. 

But if there be an eternity of rewards 
and punishments in the next life, it mat- 
ters much how men spend their lives, re- 
ligiously or otherwise. 

In the one case religion is indifferent ; 
in the other case it is necessary. At all 
events, therefore, we should be religious 
for the sake of mere security. Religion 
is the best policy, he concluded, in view 
of all chances. 

By thesame dilemma he reasoned him- 
self into admitting a just Providence; 
conceding, at Jeast, high probability of 
its existence. 

Of mediation and redemption he could 
make little, having read no books 
upon those subjects. But on this, of the 
heavenly beauty, I have a writing of his 
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by me, from which the following is an 
extract : 

« Because beauties are many in num- 
ber, as of form, sound, grace; the hea- 
vens, the earth; the. mind and spirit: I 
seem to know that there is a super-essen- 
tial beauty worthy of adoration, and 
from which all the inferior sort are de- 
rived and flow. It is this super-essential 
beauty perceived by the soul, which gives 
its charm to humanity, and makes it 
loving and beloved for its own sake. It 
is sometimes visible in the features of in- 
fancy, more frequently in those of youth, 
but most in those of old age. The poets 
endeavor to infuse its spirit into poems, 
and the artists into statues and pictures. 
It cannot be made to appear by any com- 
bination of forms inferior to the human 
face, and in those only of the noblest 
quality. This beauty is always apparent 
in those who possess it—but is also visi- 
ble only to those who are endued with 
it. In the faces of apostles, saints, and 
martyrs, and above all, in that of Christ, 
it is most evident, and indicates the im- 
mediate presence of the Comforter, or 
Spirit of Divine Love, which, by some 
ancient writers, has been named the love 
of the Father for the Son.” 

To one who wrote and reasoned in this 
manner, as I am certain Master Yorick 
did, though indeed not at the period of 
which we are now speaking, it is neces- 
sary to ascribe an intellect susceptible of 
religious enthusiasm, and a heart liable 
to ecstatic emotions, 

Now, then, we find him affected by 
spring heats of passion, engendered by 
melancholy and moisture, and here rea- 
soning, under a canopy of March mists, 
on the probabilities of a future state. 
While thus engaged, he saw before him 
atraveller, mounted on a lean black horse, 
which he continually urged forward. 
His figure was lank and uncouth, envel- 
oped in a rusty brown cloak with a stand- 
ing collar, and of which the skirts barelv 
covered his knees. His feet were turned 
outward in an ungainly fashion, and 
wagged with the motion of the horse. 
On his head he worea low-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hat, apparently of felt, but rusty 
and dinted, from under which his straight 
black hair hung low, hiding a lean and 
withered neck. Our hero saw that it was 
the Methodist preacher, travelling his 
round ; and knowing him to be a man not 
without sense, and of a companionable 
eee, he spurred forward and overtook 

im. 
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After friendly salutations on both sides, 
and a wandering talk of some minutes, 
be turned the conversation into the 
channel of his present thoughts; and 
finding the man of prayer not loath, 
laid before him several of hisspiritual per- 
plexities, which the good preacher found 
of so difficult a character, he rather an- 
grily reproached his companion with a 
leaning toward Atheism. With a mind 
of this mettle he had had no dealings, 
and was thrown off his guard. Afler a 
warm exhortation, he proposed to solve 
everything by an appeal direct, as he 
said, to the throne, and invited our hero 
to join him in a short prayer against 
doubts and evil suggestions. They dis- 
mounted, and, having tied their horses to 
a tree, went upon their knees forthwith, 
though the ground was wet thereabout ; 
and, what with his moody inclination, 
and the fervent power of the preacher, our 
friend found his blood strangely moved, 
and the spirit come upon him with a 
fierce, regenerative, power. The strug- 
gle of his soul was short, and a smile of 
hope, shining through tears, lighted up 
his face. Thou hast wrestled well, bro- 
ther, said the preacher, and gained a great 
victory over thyself with the help of 

race. Beware of falling therefrom, And 
they went on their way rejoicing. 

For a period of sixty days, or therea- 
bouts, this new passion absorbed him 
quite, and seemed to banish the inferior 
sentiments from his soul. He thought 
he knew divine grace, and had tasted its 
“ojo sweetness, but in all his prayers 

e remembered the name of Chloris. On 


the evening of the sixtieth day, being 
alone, as usual, he re-calculated the pro- 
babilities of the existence of Providence, 
and a future state, and doubted. For 
probability he wished to discover cer- 
tainty; but the Absolute refused to make 
itself known; he remained skeptical. 


Meanwhile, his ion returned with 
reater force ; for it seemed a condition of 
is nature to be always intoxicated with 

some hope. He had heard nothing of 

Chloris or her parents, and did not so 

much as know whether she was living 

ordeceased. During a month or more of 
agonizing suspense, from the moment of 
the réappearance of his passion, his frame 
wasted away, and he became incapable 
of the least exertion of mind; his busi- 
ness began to fail; he committed great 
errors through inadvertency, and was 
suspected of insanity. Perceiving his 
own Situation, he took a sudden res- 
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olution, sold his stock of physic and 
his library, and rode off in the direc- 
tion of the city where the parents of his 
divinity resided. This befel on the 10th 
of June. Master Yorick was just then 
entering his twenty-first year. Hiswhole 
interest in this world, consisted in a horse, 


[August, 


a change of linen, the clothes he wore, 
and a few dollars in silver. He regarded 
himself asa hero and a gentleman, go- 
ing on his enterprises; others looked 
upon him as a needy adventurer, seeking 
his fortune. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CATASTROPHE. 


An adventurer seeking his fortune, 
with a foreign face, a mixed accent, 
coarse clothes, and a bush of neglected 
beard, he rode into the city, meditating 
but one thing, to see his Chloris—to 
speak with her, if it was only for an in- 
stant. To win from her a single look of 
affection, was the height of his expecta- 
tion; he thought of nothing beyond. As 
he rode up the principal street of the city, 
observing that his rustic hg soma at- 
tracted attention, he turned down a nar- 
row, unfrequented street. The windows 
on either hand were low, and mostly 
open, for coolness. As he one of 
the meanest of the houses, walking his 
horse at a leisurely pace, he looked in at 
the narrow window, and saw reclining 
on a miserable sofa, a person who seem- 
ed to be the one whom he sought. With 
an almost breathless expectation he dis- 
mounted, and fastening his horse, lifted 
and let fall the iron knocker of the door, 
and listened. Presently a light step an- 
swered, and his heart assured him that 
it was her’s. She opened the door, and 
stood before him plainly attired, and 
very much changed in appearance. Her 
figure, which had been ful] to robustness, 
had become slender and almost frail. Her 
color, which had been white and red, in 
a glowing contrast, had faded to a faint, 
uniform sallowness. The lustre of her 
eyes had disappeared, and the vivacity of 
her manner. Only her mouth retained 
its marvelous mixture of subtlety and 
sweetness, which Master Yorick has 
since compared, in his mind’s eye, with 
that of Medusa before the serpents be- 
gan to start from her head. It expressed 
a mixture of all passions, harmonized by 
a serious humor. It was this feature 
which had at first bewitched our friend, 
and he instantly felt its power. 

Chloris did not at first recognize her 
lover through his slovenly disguise. He 
inquired of her, in a somewhat husky 
voice, whether the persons’ whom he 
named occupied this house. He named 
her parents. She replied that they did 


not, but that if he had anything to com. 
municate to them, she would be the mes. 
senger. He said he had something to 
communicate, and they walked together 
into the parlor, she failing to recognize 
him in the dimness. He took his seat 
with his back to the window, and ina 
disguised voice continued the conversa- 
tion, trusting her near-sightedness to 
conceal him. Pretending an interest in 
her father’s affairs, he learned that he 
had become a bankrupt and lay in the 
debtor’s prison; with enough pee par- 
ticulars to explain the present humble 
condition of his mistress. All this passed 
in an instant. He rose to depart, but 
thought he saw a change in her expres- 
sion. It was slight, almost impercepti- 
ble; she came forward, and put her hand 
in his. They sat down together upon 
the sofa, and Chloris leaned her head 
upon his shoulder, and for some moments 
gave free course to her tears. Afier 
these two friends had expressed their ten- 
derness, and conversed long by those 
sweet signs which are understood only 
in the mysterious fellowship of love, 
Yorick expressed his sorrow for her fa- 
ther’s misfortunes, and her own change 
of circumstances. Not for myself, she 
answered, but for him, and for my mo- 
ther. I assure you [ am happier in pov- 
erty than in wealth, and now, I think, 
nearer heaven, she added, with a pene- 
trating smile, that pierced to the marrow 
of his bones. [t was the second time he 
had seen this terrible smile ; once, when, 
walking with her alone, he spoke of the 
happiness that lay before them, and of 
the honor and riches he meant to acquire 
for her sake. On that occasion it gave 
him the same sensations, and he said to 
himself, this girl is no woman, but a 
Nemesis; she fills me with terror and 
with doubt. 

The conversation was continued. He 
renewed his hopes—said he was certain 
of the future, and urged her to put entire 
trust in him. No, she answered, with- 
drawing her hand from his, and pointing 
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to her cheek, I have but a week to live; 
you may save me, if you can, but I feel 
that my days are numbered to the seventh, 
and no farther. 

This announcement struck our friend 
with amazement, as it well might. Sus- 
pecting the condition of her mind, he 
proceeded cautiously to inquire out every 

rticular. She had retired to this house, 
person her mother in the country; for 
she had not had courage to communicate 
her convictions to either parent. The 
house was inhabited by a female cousin, 
who provided everything necessary, out 
of pity for her destitute condition. Un- 
der pretence of visiting, she had come 
here to die. 

He endeavored to ascertain the symp- 
toms and history of her disease, but, 
through an excessive modesty, she con- 
cealed so much, he could not arrive at a 
perfect diagnosis of her state, and conse- 
quently knew not precisely what course 
to adopt. 

He proposed to her to consult the most 
noted practitioners. She refused, pre- 
ferring death to exposure, and refusing to 
‘ee confidence in their prescriptions. She 

al conceived a high opinion of our 
friend’s medical knowledge, and would 
have no other aid than his. Loaded with 
this responsibility, and without confi- 
dence in his own skill, he went instantly 
to acelebrated practitioner,and gave him 
his diagnosis of the disease, imperfect as 
it was. The savan recommended bread 
pills and low diet. Some whom he ad- 
vised with, insisted on seeing the patient ; 
others would have her bled. None 
seemed to be worthy of confidence. He 
returned, full of anguish, and in lieu of 
right treatment, would have applied the 
usual routine. She seemed to understand 
his hesitation. I perceive, said she, that 
you love me too well to help me. It is 
no matter; my time has come. [ shall 
die on Satur ay, soon after midnight; 
and lest you think me insane, or guilty 
of self-murder, I assure you the disease 
is periodic, and has very nearly destroyed 
me at two several times. I was then in 
full health; now I am feeble, and have 
the seeds of decline; | know the symp- 
toms, and they are unfailing. Three 
days of agonizing uncertainty were al- 
ready elapsed. It was necessary to come 
toadecision. He again investigated the 
case, consulted books in the public libra- 
ries, talked with some who seemed to 
have a knowledge of the disease, and at 
length fixed upon a course. She submit- 
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ted to everything, and became like a child 
in his hands. His hopes rose with her 
acquiescence. He even ventured upon 
his task with the assurance of an old 
practitioner, and with the help of the fe- 
male cousin, effected all that seemed to 
be necessary. O, my friend Yorick, those 
were dark days for thee; when every 
actof thine-carried in it the value of a life! 
Then didst thouthink much and pray little. 

The better to carry out his plan, he 
took a lodging close at hand, and re- 
mained with ‘his Chloris through the 
greater part of the day and night. She 
jorbade him to send word of her condi- 
tion to her friends, and denied herself to 
all but her cousin and himself. I have 
but a little time to live, she would say; 
let us be content with each other. No 
one can help me, if you cannot. 

All his endeavors to persuade her to 
send for her mother proved to be useless. 
She will persecute me with her favorite 
doctor, was the reply; I would rather 
die by the band of my Maker than by me- 
dicine, He then urged the impiety of such 
neglect, and the duty one owes to a 
parent. She answered that her mother’s 
temper, which was perfectly worldly, 
would only unfit her for the moments of 
death. She wished at least to die free 
and undisturbed. He then offered to call 
a clergyman of her own church. I am 
of no church, she answered, but the one 
church of which all should be members : 
you can read and pray with me. To 
this he objected the inefficiency of pray- 
ers made by a person not qualified. 

Though the room was darkened, he 
could perceive that on hearing this, she 
smiled faintly. Cousin, said she, turn- 
ing to her friend who sat upon the other 
side of the bed, will you witness the lay- 
ing on of hands; God has given me 
strength to impart his spirit to this oe 

So — , she rose up in the bed, 
to which she had that day retired ;—it 
was the seventh from the date of her 
—— and was near midnight; and 

idding him kneel beside her, she laid 
her fair hands upon the crown of the 
head of her true lover, which even now 
burns with a soft fire at the recollection, 
and in brief phrase solicited the grace 
of the Inspirer upon him and upon her- 
self. Her words, as nearly as he re- 
members, were as follows: 

« Holy One! thou who art in all the 
spirit of love and of union; Comforter, 
the soul of the universal church ; whom 
I feel within me; despise not the prayer 
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of one who is now neither man nor wo- 
man, but a vessel of truth; descend 
upon this person; be communicated to 
him, that he be henceforth devoted, and 
sanctified eternally, to thy purposes.” 

The fires of a sacred madness shone 
in her eyes: her features glowed with 
the inspiration of a prophet. She bade 
him read to her from the book of Reve- 
lations, and listening, expounded the 
meaning, verse by verse. Her exposi- 
tion resembled that of Swedenborg and 
Behmen; and Master Yovick then re- 
membered that she had once been con- 
versant with those writers, and had en- 
tered deep into the spirit of the New 
Jerusalem Church. All was now ac- 
counted for. 

About midnight she became quiet, and 
talked mildly and rationally ; seemed even 
to regret that she had not seen her mo- 
ther; spoke of death as the entrance of 
the soul into a spiritual condition, in 
which it would be in close communion 
with the souls of the good, both in and 
out of the body. She sat up in the bed, 
supported by pillows, and with her eyes 
closed, but seemed to see everything as 
usual, though the candle had been placed 
behind a shutter, which made the room 
almost dark. She heard voices in the 
next house and in the street, which 
were inaudible to others. At about one 
o’clock she took the hand of her lover, 
and pressed it gently inherown. Now, 
said she, [ perceive your thoughts, and 
OF are selfish and unworthy of your- 
self. You are thinking how you shall 
answer to my mother for not sending for 
her. Let that matter rest: my mother is 
at this moment playing cards with a 
young officer who affects her. My fa- 
ther will die within a month, and then 
my mother and the officer will marry, and 
goto England. Their love is not like 
ours, said she, smiling: we are true hea- 
venly lovers. Then, after a pause—My 
mother has no affection for me, because 
she knows of my secret adherence to the 
New Jerusalem Church; she will not 
lament my death now, but some years 
hence I shall visit her; we are similar 
souls in some features, but she was con- 
taminated by bad company ;° the good 
spirits deserted her. 

Her cousin at that instant left the 
room. She is a good girl, said she, but 
has no insight; her heartis blind. I can 
see with my heart better than with my 
intellect. She then remained silent for 
several minutes, and seemed to be much 
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agitated. Do you see, said she, any 
white object at the foot of the bed? 
Her companion replied that he did not. 
My mother, said she, is sitting there, 
looking at you. She speaks—now she 
is gone—now there are several persons, 
(and she named several whom he did not 
know,) and now they are gone. 

Soon after, with an impulse of affec- 
tion, he leaned over and kissed her jore- 
head, which was cold to the touch. She 
did not seem to observe it, but said pre- 
sently, You havea good heart, but are 
easily deceived; you are the slave oi de- 
lusion, and the sport of evil spirits; but 
after this separation I wiil visit you often, 
and protect you from them. Will you 
entertain me? In a voice stifled with 
sorrow, he replied that panna should 
ever separate her image from his soul. 
Ah! said she, you have imagination, 
but lack faith: | fear that your want of 
faith will separate us hereafter; spirits 
become present to each other through 
faith alone. 

At one o'clock a moisture bedewed 
her hands; her companion observed it, 
and wiped themdry. She seemed then 
to have been asleep, and started up with 
her eyes half open and fixed. ary, 
said she to her cousin, the room is full 
of spirits. Do you seethem? The other, 
overcome with terror, replied in the neg- 
ative Why do you fear? said the en- 
thusiast; here is an angel with purple 
wings sitting just by you upon the foot 
of the bed; he is talking with me, and 
other spirits in me talk to him, At this 
moment her eyes became bright and wide, 
and seemed to be phosphorescent. She 
sighed deeply, cried out once or twice, 
and made an effort to rise. Master 
Yorick sprang forward to support her, 
she embraced him, leaned her head upon 
his shoulder, and in that attitude ex- 

ired. * > ok * * ba 

While I write, my friends are waiting 
for me below, but I'am in no fit mood to 
meet them—a frame trembling with emo- 
tion, a face blubbered with weeping, and 
all the signs of passionate regret—lI 
must hide myself a while. 

The joy of others is bitterness to me, 
the passions of others dull to me ;—I un- 
derrate all losses when compared with 
my own ;—I am poor in the midst of af- 
fluence, melancholy in the midst of pleas- 
ure, sick at soul when the body is full 
of strength. 

There is no consolation in love, or in 
any passion. Nothing consoles me but 
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the Eternal. We must know and suffer, 
but this is only the seed of our saval- 
tion :—our heaven lies above all storms— 
even the pulses of the sunlight cannot 
penetrate there ;— 

When I consider the structure of the 
world, the motions of the spheres, and 
their harmony ;—Space filled with ethe- 
real principles emanating from theiratomic 
centres, and by an idea, creating this 
vision which we name world,—looking 
before and after,—or, by another reach 
of intellect, when I contemplate the sys- 
tem of Jife created upon matter, and 
made visible and active through it,—ve- 
getable growth, the instincts, powers, the 

sions, self, cunning, understanding, 
by which grains of organic dust are put 
in connection with all time and all space, 
and intimately with each other; my soul 
yet remains unsatisfied, and longs for 
a profounder sentiment of truth. In 
search of this universal solvent of 
doubts, of this philosopher's stone, and 
keystone of all knowledge, have I not 
conversed, and meditated, and studied 
much, and with smail results ?—1 tell 
thee, friend Pantologus, notwithstanding 
all thy sciences, thou hast not found out. 

Thy studies are but addenda to the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. “Asa good 
housewife out of divers fleeces weaves 
one piece of cloth, a bee gathers wax and 
honey out of many flowers, and makes 
a new bundle of all, 


Floriferis ut apes infsaltibus omnia libant,” 


so hast thou laboriously but ineffectual- 
ly collected out of all knowledges the 
marrow, the pith, the honey, the thread, 
the true substance. “ Thou hast wrong- 
edno man, but given each his own, the 
matter is theirs and yet thine,—it is ap- 
parent whence it came, yet as nature 
doth with food, so dost thou assimilate 
and incorporate their collections and dis- 
coveries, composing thy Pantologium— 
thy true body of knowledge, reaching from 
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the atoms and grains of matter through 
all the stages, even to man him- 
self and his works;—though | have 
faithfully perused this, and in part th 
authorities, I have found in thee knowl- 
edge indeed, but not consolation. Thou 
art the physician of my intellect, but not 
of my soul. 

Nay, I have fault to find with thee 
for leading me astray, and debauching 
me with thy crudities and subtleties, 
To what am | indebted for these irregu- 
larities and Slawkenbergian divergences, 
which deface my work, mislead my read- 
er, and. fill me with after-discontent, but 
to thy foulexample? In the language 
of my melancholy friend, “for those 
other faults of barbarism, Doric dialect, 
extemporanean style, tautologies, apish 
imitations,” (as of Rabelais, Sterne, Cer- 
vantes, Apulieus, Lucian, &c., &c., with 
a tribe of melancholy wits, who have 
infected me,) a rhapsody of incoheren- 
cies, “toys and fopperies confusedly 
tumbled out, without art, invention, 
judgment, wit, learning ;—harsh, raw, 
rude, phantastical, absurd, insolent,” 
(instance that impertinent Pickelherring 
argument) “ indiserete,” (as in that gross 
eulogism of the divine Slawkenberg,) 
** ilcomposed,” (as in the work general- 
ly,) “undigested, vain, scurrile,” (wit- 
ness. chapter xii.—my account of the 
Long Noses, and of the monster in Luc- 
kyloosa, a symbol which few can deci- 
pher,) “dull, and dry ; I confess all, (’tis 
partly affected”)—Yet, I say, in conclu- 
sion, “ thoucanst not. think worse of me 
than I do of myself” And thus I con- 
clude my story and my comment. Will 
you go with me to the wedding? Ee - 
ria and Clementine are to be married this 
evening in the village church, over there 
among the hills. Come, we shall have 
an hour's enjoyment, at least. I am 
master of all ceremonies, in virtue of my 
gtavity, which is unconquerable. 








A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Ou, think on life, with eager hope, 
To gain the good, the true! 

Find out thy spirit’s proper scope, 
Then steel thyself, and do. 
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Let nothing sway thee from thy task, 
When once thy foot is braced ; 

Disdain deceit's convenient mask, 
Virtue is open-faced. 
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And though a host against thee ride, 
Be calm, courageous, strong ; 

To right, a friend unterrified ; 
A sturdy foe to wrong. 


Strike for the holy cause of Truth, 
For freedom, love, and light ; 

Strike, with the heart and hope of youth, 
The blows of manhood’s might. 


' 
' 
| 
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Perchance, ’mid conflict thou may’st fall,— 
What matter? To thy rest! 

God’s voice thy faithful soul doth call, 
Thou art his welcome guest ! 
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And from thy peaceful home on high, 
Thouw’lt see the cause march on— 

The cause of right can never die, 
While God and Truth are one. 


Hvueu Bringesson. 
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Tue aims of poetry being equally 

ure and instruction; but first plea- 
sure, for if this condition is unfulfilled 
the form becomes rather an obstacle than 
amedium ; we, (the reader, not the critic,) 
require that a certain propriety and regu- 
larity shall inspire the form and the mea- 
sure of verses; that the line be full, 
sounding, and of a free construction, not 
feeble, harsh, or cramped. The accents 
and pauses must fall agreeably, and the 
sense follow easily along the line, rather 
helped than impeded by it. If these con- 
ditions are not fulfilled we lay the work 
aside with indifference, or with a feeling 
of dislike. 

In prose, on the other hand, we seldom 
seek no pleasure in the form, but look 
to the substance ; and if the writer, fail- 
ing in his subject, seeks to deceive us 
with a monotonous, rhetorical, or false 
metrical movement, we are as quickly 
wearied or disgusted. As our percep- 
tions are more universal and refined, these 
conditions become more essential, and the 
absence of them occasions a more lively 
dissatisfaction. If the matter is good, or 
merely extraordinary, we may easily 
neglect or overcome our repugnance, and 
read a bad writer to be possessed of good 
matter: but in such case we concede 
nothing to the writer but fair intentions, 
which are at best a weak substitute for 

works. The design is well enough, 

ut the work inferior; it serves a pur- 

pose of utility, but must presently give 

wee to something better; and in making 

a choice we very readily prefer a present 

= before a contingent good—a 
ndsome lie to a homely truth. 

But what shall be said of a writer who 
neglects to please his reader, at the same 
instant that he assaults his virtue ? 

We said that it was an absolute con- 
dition of poetry that it should give plea- 
sure by its form ; but if our own experi- 
ence may be admitted as valid,—and 
whose shall guide us if not}our own ?—- 
poetry, to give pleasure, must have a 
orm, internally as well as externally 

utiful, else we concede it no praise. 
It must discover the character of the 
poet as in itself excellent, or at least ac- 
quainted with excellence. 

As the refinements of human society 
are but the exhibition of human honor 
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and courtesy, presiding over all and turn- 
ing all to their proper expression, so we 
are compelled to think of poetry, that 
the poet prefers it only as a more accept- 
able medium of generous and courteous 
sentiments. 

He does not merely harmonize his 
loves and griefs, warbling tenderly or 
fiercely, like a bird, but rather, as in tra- 
gedy, endeavors to express the control- 
ing principles, the laws and consolations 
of the passions, that he may secure him- 
self a more perfect title to the name of 
man. 

Supposing our conditions to be just, it 
were still unjust to abuse or vituperate 
any person who writes with honest in- 
tentions, for showing himself unable to 
fulfil his own design. What is weak or 
imperfect, the oe a lays aside with an 
emotion perhaps of pity; but if he meets 
with a writing which offers a didactic 
front, and puts itself in a position of au- 
thority, with a power of attraction, he 
reads with attention the expressions 
which seem to insult or to console him. 

Whatever would be likely to insult 
him, in the personal bearing of the au- 
thor, will have the same effect in an infe- 
rior degree through his writings. What- 
ever sweetness, justness, or modesty de- 
lighted him in the man, will please him 
in the author ; but here we suppose, first, 
that the author is so far skillful as to be 
at least able to put himself into words: 
he must be educated, and a master of 
words, to entitle himself to a trial by the 
moral test. He must be able to throw his 
own ideas of vice and virtue into the 
mind of the reader. 

This will al] doubtless be conceded yy 
the intelligent reader and critic, who will 
only remark, that something is demand- 
ed also on the reader’s part; if the au- 

ther brings meanings, I must find brains 
to comprehend them, Thus, when the 
poet begins his poem with a declaration, 
that 


“* The sense of the world is short,” 


which is the first line of a piece of six 
lines, entitled « Eros,” in this volume of 
Mr. Emerson’s Poems, I simply regret 
my inability to understand him. The 
wrds are good English ;"the construc- 
tion grammatical, and the meaning, doubt- 
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less, profound : I, only, am to blame, for 
missing it. The first rule of interpreta- 
tion, however, is to read on. 

«The sense of the world is short; 

Long and various the report, 

To love and be beloved : 
Men and gods have not outlearned it, 
And, how oft soe’er they’ve turned it, 
’Tis not to be improved. 

It is as difficult to conceive of a “ short 
sense,” as of a dong report—uniess we 
think of short-sightedness or treasury 
report. Yet the author undoubted- 
ly had a design in forcing the words 
into these connections. He wished to add 
new phrases to the language. Upona 
rather tedious investigation, we seem to 
know his meaning; he informs us that 
love is an ultimate fact of nature, and 
has no explanation; which no man will 
deny,—but against this modern associa- 
tion of men and gods, as if they were 
persons of the same category, and against 
the comparison of their joint experience 
in love matters to the turning of a coat, 
which was not improved by the turning, 
having, indeed, been very frequently 
turned, it seems proper to enter a modest 
protest. “ The gods” are just now quite 
extinct, and need not be respectfully allud- 
ed to inany poems that are not imitations 
of the classics, under which head the 
stanza just quoted does not fall. The 
title of this stanza also attracts our at- 
tention. Eros, is the Greek word for 
Love. Seeing the name of the passion 
in good Greek, we look for some delicate 
or powerfal expression of it in the Greek 
manner; but this was not the object of 
our poet; he sought rather by this assem- 
blage of obscurities and uncouth phra- 
ses, and, perhaps, even by the compari- 
son of amatory experience, to the turnin 
of a coat, to impress us in a mystica 
manner, with the difficulty and obscu- 
rity of Eros itself, the whole being to say, 
that we know nothing of that passion. 
On the whole, this very empty and creak- 
ing little stanza, though it give neither 
pleasure nor instruction, must he regard- 
ed as a masterpiece of art; and its faults, 
doubtless voluntarily exposed, like’ the 
rags of penitents, serve to symbolize the 
philosophical humility of the spirit which 
conceived it 

Looking farther, guided by the titles 
of the pieces of these poems, which are 
all of a very mystical sound, as for ex- 
ample, “The Visit,’ «The Problem,” 
“Guy,” ‘ Woodnotes,” ‘ Monadnuc,” 
“ Astrea,” “Good Bye,” « The Sphinx,” 
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** Uriel.” we allow our fancy to be 
swayed by the last, as it is the prettiest, 
indeed, very pretty. “ Uriel,” is an octo- 
syllabic poem, of some sixty lines, con- 
taining a mystical anecdote of ‘that very 
impudent young angel : 


‘It fell in the ancient periods 
Which the brooding soul surveys, 

Or ever the wild Time coined itself 
Into calendar months and days.” 

The reader will not fail to observe 
this pretty epitaph of « wild, applied to 
the venerable Saturn, the ancient time; 
or the neat mechanical comparison of 
that gray-haired deity ‘ minting’ and 
stamping himself, 

** Into calendar months and days.” 


Which makes him also the inventor of 
the calendar, as distinguished from na- 
tural months and days; to Which ar- 
rangement astronomers might pedantical- 
ly object, claiming the calendar for their 
own invention; but the whole world, 
and Saturn himself, have agreed, that 

oets need not be astronomers, or have 
etter notions of Time than they have of 
money. 

“This,” continues the poem, * was the 
lapse of Uriel,” whom Said—that is the 
perfect participle of the yerb to say— 
overheard talking among the younger 
deities, who in a treasonable manner, 

** discussed 

Laws of form and metre just—- 


a conversation at which it might have 
been profitable to be present ;—when 


One, with low tones that decide, 
And doubt and reverend use defied— 


that is to say, which do now decide 
and at that ume defied—an instance of 
what may be termed breadth, or, ina 
more immediate sense, agility, of expres- 
sion, which overleaps all obstacles of 
grammar, and pays a grand compliment 
to the reader’s penetration,—this same 
Uriel, 

** With a look that solved the sphere,” — 


mark—he was a divine kind of geometer, 
oe could square the circle, with a 
ook, 


“« And stirred the devils every where.” 


The devils appear simmering in hell, 
and Uriel stirs them up with a beam of 
his eye, as with a rod of bright glass, 

“* Gave his sentiment divine 
Against the being of a line ;” 


that is to say, he denied that there were 
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any real lines or boundaries, but that al! 
lines or boundaries being negations, are 
nought;—which being an excessively 
true proposition, we enter fully into the 
merit of this grand way of enunciating 
it. Observe the singularly ideal and 
mystical character of this passage. Here 
we have the perfect participle Said, 
walking by itself, or himself. The per- 
fect participle overhears the young gods 
in a metaphysical debate. Uriel, with 
an air of hauteur not unworthy of a 
Kepler-d’Israeli, if such a creature were 
possible, pronounces against the exist- 
ence of mathematical negations, all the 
while squaring the circle with his eye; 
in such a fashion the very devils, simmer- 
ing in the pit of "Dophet, are stirred up 
by it. 
“ As Uriel spoke with piercing eye 
A shudder ran through all the sky.” 
He, it must be observed,not only squares 
the circle and stirs up Tophet with ‘his 
eye,’ (he seems to have but one,) but 
actually speaks with it in a piercing man- 
ner. 
* Line in nature is not found ; 
Unit and universe are round ; 
In vain produced, all rays return, 
Evil will bless and ice will burn.” 
These astonishing propositions, which 
might well stir up the pit of this 
world’s theater, he delivers with ‘his 
piercing eye;’ by nods and winks 
doubtless of the most complicated signifi- 
cance. He informs his friends in a deep 
voice, like ageneral officer’s—that ‘line,’ 
that is to say, the abstract of all kinds of 
lines, is a substance not to be found in 
nature,—he then adds that units are 
round ;—meaning of course to except 
those which are square or of other 
figures ;—that all rays are produced in 
vain, having to return whence they were 
produced, like the money of the usurer, 
lent in vain, since it must return to his 
pocket ;—and lastly, that evil, or that 
which does not bless, does nevertheless 
bless, and vice versa. When Master 
Uriel delivers himself in this style, “a 
shudder runs through all the sky,” as it 
well might, seeing that all things seemed, 
in danger of being turned up, and set upon 
their heads. 
“ Strong Hades could not keep his own, 
But slid all to confusion,” 
just because of this speech of Uriel’s, 
who for his part profited little; for 
“ A sad self-knowledge withering fell , 
On the beauty of Uriel.” 
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Which line requires to be read, 
On’ the beautee of You-rye-ell. 


It seemed that by his valuable mathe- 
matical discovery of the nonentity of 
lines, and his chemical one of the hot 
character of ice, he unfortunately calls 
down upon himself a withering self- 
knowledge-; he retires from society, and 
indulges his metaphysical spleen apart. 
Meanwhile, the angels, who are no 
great lovers of science on their part, for- 
get the propositions of Uriel, but are 
occasionally reminded of them, much to 
their own discontent on observing the 


Speeding change of water, 
or the fact 


Of good from evil born,— 
on which occasions, a blush 


** tinged the upper sky 
And the gods shook, they knew not why.” 


Of Perfect Participle’s opinion of 
the treason, or of what action he took, 
we are not informed, but only that he 
overheard it; which has its value, as a 
piece of information at least. 

In aspirit of profound reverence, in- 
spired by the study of our poet’s « Eros” 
and “* Uriel,” we again open the volume, 
and fall upon this lot—+ Hermione”— 
beginning, 


*€On a mound an Arab lay,”— 


which Arab, it seems, affected this Her- 
mione. The name being Greek, we con- 
clude the lady to have been so; but this 
particular is left to the imagination of 
the reader. Of the Arab himself, who 
Jay in this manner on a mound, the story 
runs thus, that having been a hermit in 
the schools of Bassora— 


**In old Bassora’s schools, I seemed 
Hermit vowed to books and gloom— 
Ill bestead for gay bridegroom”— 


he sees this Hermione, and on a sudden 
** was by her touch redeemed.” 


** When thy meteor glances came, 
We talked at large of worldly fate, 
And drew truly every trait.” 


The comparison of meteors, though forei- 
ble, will not perhaps satisfy the fastidi- 
ous, nor the uncertainty hanging over 
the word “ trait,” with the question, trait 
of what ?—but here, too, Wordsworth’s 
admirable theory comes in aid of the 
poet, that if he finds words, the reader 
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must find meanings to them, and the lof- 
tier the meanings, the better will the 
verses appear; which shows how abso- 
lutely the quality of verse depends upon 
the imagination and taste of the reader. 
At some future age, highly as we appre- 
ciate our poet, who knows but a pre- 
vailing ignorance and gross common sens- 
icalness may sink his works into obliv- 
ion, their deep subtleties being all in 
vain. 

Before quitting this part of the poem, 
we would recommend the reader to no- 
tice the artistical effect of the omission 
of a, indefinite article, before hermit, in 
the sevond line. It intensifies and gene- 
ralizes the word. He seemed not only 
to be a hermit, but Aermit in general— 
the very substance or notion of hermit, 
so very eremitish was his look. 

The poem opens very prettily— 


**On a mound an Arab lay, 

And sung his sweet regrets— 

And told his amulets; 

The summer bird 

His sorrow heard, 

And when he heaved a sigh profound, 

The sympathetic swallow, swept the 
ground.” 


Why ona mound? Was this mound a 
ee or a dry,a low or a high one? 

hat is the summer bird? and what 
kind is the sympathetic swallow ?—are 
these two one? To one only of which 
we reply—that as the action of “‘ sweep- 
ing the ground” in a swallow, is for the 
purpose of catching flies or grasshoppers, 
we must conclude the fly-catching in- 
stinct of the swallow, supposed also to 
be identical with ** the summer bird,” to 
be in secret sympathy with the sighing 
or gaping propensities of our Arab; not 
that analogy leads, therefore, to conclude 
that both the parties in sympathy were 
at fly-catching—which would be to con- 
sider too curiously —but only that as 
one eased his desire by gaping or sigh- 
ing, the other gratified it by swooping a 
grasshopper—an anal which dis- 
covers, also, the deep philosophy hidden 
in the image of this sympathy. 

The second verse is as harmonious as 
the first, and contains a depth of original 
remark really extraordinary— 


‘If it be, as they said, she was not fair, 
Beauty ’s not beautiful to me, 

But sceptred genius aye inorbed 
Culminating in her sphere.” 


Here is a strong example of the use 
ofthe conditional :—Jf she was not 
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beautiful, says the bard, rather doggedly,. 
then beauty is not beautiful to me—an 
instance of the strongest kind of condi- 
tioning ; as if one should say, If such an 
one’s verses are not stiff and barren, then 
stiffness and barrenness are not stiff and 
barren; or, if he is not a poetaster, a 
poetaster is not a poetaster ; or, in com- 
mon-sense language, and to save logic, 
you and I have different names for the 
same thing, and what you call beauty, [ 
call ugliness; what you call works of 
genius, I call barren concetti. Then con- 
tinuing, he says: It is not beauty that I 
call beautiful, but genius always inorbed, 
complete and rounded, and culminating, 
orat her summit; this is what I call 
beautiful. Handsome is that handsome 
does, in the adage—or, in our poet's 
sense, that handsome thinks: from al! 
of which we conclude that this same 
Hermione was no beauty, but a very 
eat wit and genius, like Madame 

tge Sand; and our hero, the Arab, 
thought proper to argue this point with 
himself, whether he had not a right to 
consider her handsome, on behalf of her 
genius and wit, notwithstanding all that 
might be hinted by short-sighted persons 
of no wit or genius to the contrary. In 
the next verse he compares her to a kind 
of spiritual sponge, or to the god Brem 
of the Hindoos. 

“This Hermione absorbed 

The lustre of the land and ocean, 

Hills and islands, clouds and tree 

In her form and motion.” 


This Hermione is here plainly distin- 

uished from that other Hermione, which 
1s avery neat, and modern distinction. 
Wordsworth has the same thought in 
his “ Lucy,” that is expressed in regard 
to this particular Hermione, whom, once 
for all, the reader is desired not to con- 
fuse with that other. 


“* The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 
* The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivuletsdance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 


Here we do not find the image of a 


sponge, but merely a description of a 
natural effect of melody and visible beau- 
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ty in softening the expression of the hu- 
man features. Our author not only imi- 
tates Wordsworth and most other poets, 
but far excels them in their own peculi- 
arities. Thusin the next verse who but 
Dr. Donne appears in exaggerated out- 
line—Donne more Donneish than Donne, 
or as one might say, over-Donne. 


*T ask no bauble miniature, 
Nor ringlets dead, 

Shorn from her comely head, 
Now that morning not disdains 
Mountains and the misty plains 
Her colossal portraiture ; 

They her heralds be, 

Steeped in her quality, 

And singers of her fame 

Who is their muse and dame.” 


Having a colossal omer of her depicted 
by the hills and plains, though in what 
fashion none but a Swedenborgian ma 
conceive, he asks no miniature nor lock 
of hair. But the plains and mountains 
that were just now her picture, are sud- 
denly become her heralds, and are also 
in some mysterious manner steeped or 
soaked in the quality, or in a kind of 
“essence of Hermione,” which essence 
she has previously “absorbed” from 
land and ocean, and now squeezes out 
upon the hills and mountains at the in- 
stant of their transformation from a pic- 
ture into a company of heralds, singing 
her praises. In some Asiatic poets, we 
have hills skipping and clapping their 
hands in honor of the Being who made 
them; but here they execute much more 
remarkable vagaries, in honor of a cer- 
tain homely Greek woman, who seems 
to have eloped with a Syrian of bad re- 
putation, and in their mountainous folly 
these deluded eminences mistake her for 
a tenth muse. 

Bs these figures, it seems, the ver 
swallows were astounded ; and our Ara 
pathetically solicits them ‘not to mind 
him,’ but to fly a little higher out of 
hearing — 

“ Higher, dear swallows, mind not what I 


Say ; 
Ah! heedless how the weak are strong, 
Say, was it just, 

In thee to frame, in me to trust, 

Thou to the Syrian couldst belong ?” 


which being addressed entirely to Her- 
mione, and very properly made incom- 
prehensible to us, it would be unfair in 
this connection to adduce Aristotle’s ra- 
ther illiberal remark, that the first virtue 
of a good style is perspicuity. 
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The sixth verse of this poem is in no 
particular inferior to the others. 


** Once I dwelt apart, 

Now [ live with all; 

As a shepherd’s lamp on far hill-side 
Seems, by the tharellat espied, 

A door into the mountain heart, 

So didst thou quarry and unlock 
Highways for me through the rock.” 


As a shepherd’s lamp seems a door, so 
didst thou quarry a door; by which con- 
junction, seems, is made a very active 
verb, and to seem a door means the same 
as to hew out a door. But this Hermi- 
one not only quarries doors through the 
rocks, but unlocks them after they are 
quarried— 


“* So didst thou quarry and unlock,” &c.— 


which shows her very worthy of his 
confidence. She not only made the 
doors for him expressly but also unlock- 
ed them. Nevertheless, he adds: 


** Now, deceived thou wanderest 
In strange lands unblest ; 
And my kindred come to sooth me.” ! 


Now the kindred of ordinary mortals are 
his cousins, uncles, aunts, parents, chil- 
dren, &c.—but this mysterious Arab in- 
forms us that 


** South wind is my next of blood, 
He is come through fragrant wood,” &c. 


“ And in every twinkling glade, 
And twilight nook, 
Unvails thy form,” &c. 


expressions which lead to a suspicion 
of the sanity of our Arab friend, who 
calls the south wind his next of kin, and 
ersonifies him as a kind of amiable Sir 
andarus in the same breath. 
Then come all the genera of nature, 


** River and rose and crag and bird, 
Frost and sun and eldest night,” 


bringing consolation to our disconsolate 
Arab, Their catalogue, though it be an 
enumeration of genera without their de- 
finite articles, is in no sense a classifica- 
tion; poets being exempted from the 
forms of science, by the same judgment 
that acquits them of logic and grammar ; 
but none more than these same profound 
or mystical poets, who see no shame in 
comparing true love to the joint of a pair 
of compasses, and will easily straddle 
over the widest analogy, and compare 
a god to a goose, or the silence of 
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eternity to the stupor of an idiot, with 
the greatest indifference, and without 
the least sepse of the absurd. 

The genera of nature assemble about 
our Arab, and bid him console himself 
for the absence of his love; that he and 
she so closely resemble each other, they 
will be always doing the same things: 


** Deed thou doest she must do ;” 


hinting that perhaps, after all was said, 
he might find her in himself, or in na- 
ture; that she in her turn should find 
him in waterfalls and woods; that he 
had better give up the intention of follow- 
ing her steps in distant regions, and be 
content with this ideal intercourse of 
souls in nature; to which, if Hermione 
herself acceded, and would as soon find 
her Arab in ‘ wood and water, stubble 
and stone,” we give her credit for more 
philosophy than affection. 

And with this recommendation of the 
elements, our Arab seems to have been 
satisfied, for wehear no more of him. 
If the reader has not yet penetrated the 
meaning of the poem, we venture to sug- 

est that it is intended fora kind of es- 
thetic consolation to ideally disposed 

oung men and women, unsuccessful in 
ove; and as it happens for the most 
that such persons are well disposed to 
console themselves with the flatulent 
diet of metaphysics, this production is 
likely to be of eminent service; nor will 
any but the most ill-favored and utterly 
inhumane quote against it that saying of 
scripture, “‘ If my son ask bread, shall [ 
give him a stone?” or exclaim with So- 
crates, Rocks and trees teach me nothing, 
therefore [ keep the company of men !” 


For be it known to these hard-hearted per- . 


sons, the best substitute for the passion 
of love itself, is the passion of self-love, 
and that is most successfully cultivated 
by a resort to rural solitudes, where the 
studious mind sees only its own image 
in the forms of nature, and is seldom of- 
fended by the insults of a laughing 
world. 

In this truly precious and inexhaustib'e 


volume, written by the author, not in his 


sleep, I fancy, but inmoods of wayward 
genius, casting off the fetters of rhyme, 
metre, logic, grammar, and science, and 
with a grand scorn trifling with ver 

Deity itself, in its great fits, drunken wit 

the wine of the spirit, and like some or- 
acle, uttering verses more rude than 
Rhunic rhymes, and sbriller and more 
incoherent than wha. he himself has 
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elsewhere styled the screams of the pro- 
pha, but, like those screams, and oracu- 
ar sentences, precious for depth of 
meaning. 

There begins to be needed in anthro- 
pology a division of a class of spiritual 
epicures. We have epicures of all the 
inferior desires, but none recognized for 
the superior, Yet there are certainly 
epicures of praise, and epicures of pride, 
inventors and tasters of the most delicate 
flatteries, who make the pleasure and 
glow of these tastes the whole aim and 
purpose of their existence. We need not 
now enter into a psychological inquiry 
concerning the nature and causes of these 
kinds of epicurism ; but supposing them 
to be well known and distinguished, 
let us suppose a perfect analogy exist- 
ing between their several degrees. 

The epicure of foods and drinks is not 
gluttonous or indelicate in his meats and 
wines; on the contrary, nothing can be 
imagined more elegant and even philoso- 
phical. Your ideal epicure lives to eat, 
but he lives with an air, He exercises 
to eat, rides to eat, travels, sleeps, 
thinks, converses, philosophizes, is so- 
cial, hospitable—nay, prays, and is reli- 
rn he may live, and live to eat 

tating he lives, and eating he will die ; 

but in a gentlemanly—it possible, in a 
Christian fashion. This is your sen- 
suous epicure. 

A step higher brings us to your epi- 
cures of intellect and passion, who live to 
fight, to argue, to dream, to make friend- 
ships, to ride hobbies ;—their field is 
wide and well investigated. Come we 
now to the spiritual. 

These are they who sip daily with an 
epicurean relish the pure wines of ego- 
tism. To quarrel with this species of ep- 
icurism, or abuse those who enjoy it, 
would be a proof of indiscretion which 
we shal! not be the first to give; our de- 
sire is not to destroy, nor even to remove, 
the species, but simply to have its place 
assigned in the scientific museum of bu- 
man nature, with the proper labels and 
descriptions. 

Far trom despising or affecting stoic- 
ally to contemn this species of epicu- 
rism, may we not rather admit it among 
the more exalted recreations or relaxa- 
tions of the sou!, to be sometimes curi- 
ous in its own felicities. Vanity is an 
intolerable fault, but no man breaks his 
own looking-glass. There is amuse- 
ment, experience, and pleasure even in 
vanity, and if the heart receives no evil 
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taint from it, why should we too bitterly 
despise it! Let ussay the same of this 
metaphysical or mystical egotism, that in 
the young and enthusiastic it is at worst 
an epicurism, indulged like dandyism, 
for a year and a day, and thrown by 
with the accession of seriousness. Or, to 
be more liberal, if our neighbor fancies 
a fine horse or a bit of dress, frequents 
the opera or the camp-meeting, why 
quarrel with these harmless excitements ? 
He will repent of them, if [ let him alone ; 
if I persecute, he will seriously adopt 
them. 

We mean not, therefore, to persecute 
this species of epicurism, or to pelt it 
with the common-places of morality ; 
nay, our intention is the reverse, 
namely, to show it up, and give it all 
praise possible. It is innocent ;—it does 
not appear before the world, clad in logic 
or the facts of the past; it is unscientific ; 
it is not satirical, bitter, devilish, or cu- 
riously insinuating and ingenious ;—it 
comes with no dangerous array of max- 
ims or pas the authority of the 
States, the church, or the worthies;— 
it hurts no man, is able to hurt none ;— 
he were a brute that would abuse it. Its 
defiances are even like the threatenings 
of two men seated upon opposite moun- 
tain-summits, a breath, and nothing 
more. It asks only to be let alone ; 
it triumphs in solitude; it is in love 
with itself; but to others, discovers 
neither hatred nor love. Its maxims are 
passive, though it seemseven to set all 
at defiance. It lies in wait for the king- 
dom of heaven; and what others get by 
Birife, it will have by a strategem of pride. 
“To him who waits long enough, all 
things come in their tura;” but above 
all things, this epicurism forbids tu- 
mult, and angling for bliss in troubled 
waters: 


Seek not the spirit of it hide, 
Inexorable to thy zeal ; 

Baby, do not whine and chide, 
Art thou not also real? 


Here the mord changes sud lenly, and 
the oat proceeds thus: 


“« Why shouldst thou stoop to poor excuse ? 

Turn on the accuser roundly ; say, 

Here am 1, here will | remain 

For ever to myself sooth fast ; 

Go thou, sweet Heaven, or at thy pleasure 
stay ! 

Already Heaven with thee its lot has cast, 

For only it can absolutely deal.” | 
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Which seems to be treating Heaven 
very nearly like a jilt, who follows most 
when least desired ; and contrary to that 
saying of Christ, ‘knock and it shall be 
opened unto you,” and other of the 
school of Christian humility, When 
Heaven accuses us, you are to turn upon 
it with a quiet scorn of excuse, and de- 
clare you have no need of it; upon which 
Heaven will immediately “ come in,” and 
be your friend. Now let the faithful ery 
out, if they please, * God deliver us from 
such a heaven !"—they can never under- 
stand this matter, they are the children 
of humility, but now we are conversing 
of spiritual epicurism, which is a very 
different matter. 

Here, then, we have it, in this piece, 
entitled « Bacchus,” an imitation of the 
Persian mystic, Hafiz. 


‘* Bring me wine, but wine which never 
grew, 

In the belly ofthe grape, * * * 

* * 
Wine which music is,— 
Music and wine are one, 
That I, drinking this, 
Shall hear far Chaos talk with me; 
Kings unbron shall walk with me, j 
And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it will do when it is man. 
Quickened so, will I unlock 
Every crypt of every rock,” 


And in this poem, headed, 


THE DAY’S RATION: 


** When I was born, 
From all the seas of strength fate filled a 
chalice, 
Saying, ‘ This be thy portion, child ; this 
chalice, 
Less than a lily, thou shalt daily draw 
From my great arteries,—nor less, nor 
more,’ 
All substances the cunning chemist Time 
Melts down into that liquor of my life,— 
Friends, foes, joys, fortunes, beauty and 
disgust.” 

He then complains, that this liquor of 
life-love, which is also the wine of the 
spirit, and the * music ” quoted above, is 
but too easily exhausted by any excite- 
ment: 


“Ifa new muse draw me with splen ‘id 


ray, 
And I uplift myself into its heaven, 
The needs of the first sight absorb my 
blood, * 
And all the following hours of the day 
Drag a ridiculous age,” &c. 
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Then follows an argument for regard- 
ing this one sip from the epicurean cha- 
lice, as sufficient :— 


« Why need I volumes, if one wordjsuffice ? 
Why need fo galleries, when a pupil’s 


draught, 
After the master’s sketch, fills and o’erfills 
My apprehension ? why seek Italy, 
o cannot circumnavigate the sea 
Of enaee and things at home, but still 
journ 


The nearest matter fot a thousand days.” 


This admirable description of the spir- 
itual epicure, shall suffice us for an in- 
stance. He begins with an estimate of 
the quantity of the spiritual liquor given 
for each day. If he drinks itall at once, 
he has bibbed his cup, and all is over for 
that twenty-four hours. But he cannot 

ip it and have it—a terrible dilemma! 

bserve,—first, the end of all existence is 
taken to be a certain private tipple or 
morning dram at this little cup of liqueur. 
The whole theory and art of life is then, 
how to eke out the allowance. A more 
ros exposition of the matter could 

ardly he conceived. The epicure counts 
his income, so much for the year, month, 
day ;—if he lays out the whole in one 
day, he can taste no more, unhappy 
wretch! 

That the end of life is happiness, all 
men seem to be agreed; but we have 
few who philosophize in this fashion ; 
few who so skillfully and deliberately 
defend epicurism; who so leave out of 
the account all the common considera- 
tions, or sitdown upon their spiritual 
income with a more Apician resolution 
to spend it in the most delectable style. 

The world is wide, and there is room 
in it for all philosophies, systems, creeds, 
and epicurisms; and on a more liberal 
view of the matter, we have our doubts 
whether it is not best that there should 
be a great variety ; surely ’tis all for the 
best. Whatever is for the best is good: 
therefore this new epicurism is good. It 
must be so, we are convinced. Evoe! 
Bacchus ! bring us the cup; come, we 
will drink deep; we will do what’ the 

instigates—laugh, fleere, flout—or 
applaud and wonder; it is all right: 
good: all one;—why not? I ama man 
as well as you, sir; come, sir, put up 
your sour looks. What! I put up my 
sour looks! I ama free man, sir, and 
will be as souras I please. I concedeit, 
friend ; be sour, in Heaven’s name! No, 
neighbor, you shall not concede any 


thing ; I despise your concessions, &c. 
fe. ke. 


Nevertheless, we like the doctrine; it 
leavesone at liberty. For example, we 
have the glorious privilege, and no man 
to gainsay it, of running over this same 
volume of poems, and pronouncing it a 
very idle collection of verses ; a slovenly, 
unpoetical, conceited little volume, nar- 
row in sentiment, and fulsome in style; 
teaching doctrines of rank pride; or we 
might cry it up, admire its splendors, 
be drowned in its depths; and in either 
course the doctrines of the author will 
sustain us, so perfectly liberal are they. 
But this is nothing to the point. 

We regret our want of room to lay 
before the reader a kind of extract, or 
medulla of the philosophy of our author, 
from this collection of his poems. Each 
one of them expresses a sentiment pecu- 
liar to himself; the key-note of all is 
self-(respect.) The god of this world is 
self-respect, and this is his book of 
rules, or rhythmical creed. His creed is 
to have no creed; his rule, to have no 
rule; his law, to have no law. Young 
and old, he would have us obey the law 
inscribed upon our hearts by mother 
nature, and that law is lmpulse—Im- 
pulse. But, as we have said, our limits 
forbid a full exposition. At present let 
us pass over the substance, however ele- 
vated and instrvetive, and seek what 
pleasure may be found in the form. 

Our poet is, we believe, the first of 
modern time who has imitated the man- 
ner of Donne, Cowley, Cleveland, and 
their contemporaries. Images in poetry, 
it has been said, are either to exalt, to 
illustrate, or to debase and vilify the 
subject of the comparison. This is the 
ordinary opinion concerning the uses of 
imagery. But no critic that we have 
ever read, has let us completely into the 
secret of imagery, or the reason of its 
use. Poetry that is merely witty or rhe- 
torical, may give delight by similitude, 
as by comparing a hero to a lion, a chat- 
tering fool to a magpie, a clown toa 
clod, &c. It is the art rhetorical which 
assists the fancy by comparisons. In 
these lines of Tasso, 


** As from a furnace flew the smoke to the 
skies, 

** Such smoke as that when damned Sodom 
burnt,” 


we have a splendid instance of simple 
rhetorical simije or comparison in the 
first line, and a figure of a different kind, 
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(which we shall, for present convenience, 
name the complex rhetorical) in the 
second. The first, or simple rhetorical, 
merely enables us to imagine a thing 
which no man ever saw or can see, 
the wall of smoke and fire about the 
enchanted grove of Ismeno; but the 
second, or complex rhetorical, adds emi- 
nent power to the first, by infusing a 
living and human interest into this phe- 
nomenon of smoke: “it was sucha 
smoke as that which rose from Sodom.” 
This is said in the true spirit of oratory, 
or of the grandest rhetoric. It exalis the 
subject. 

Let us now seek an example of the 
rhetorical comparison intended to debase 
or vilify the subject. This from the 
Dunciad is most convenient— 


“So take the hindmost, h-ll! he said, 
and ran, 

Swift as a barb the bailiff leaves behind, 

He left huge Lintot, and outstripped the 
tak 

Aswhen a dabchick waddles through the 
copse, 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, 
and hops, 

So labouring on, with shoulders, hands, 
and head, 

Wide as a wind-mill all his figure spread, 

With arms expanded, Bernard rows his 
state,’ &c. &c. 


Which does most perfectly debase and 
vilify the subject, but in a rhetorical 
manner merely, and not in a poetical. 
To give now a perfect example of 
poetical imagery—of which the ob- 
ject is not either to illustrate, to ex- 
alt, or to vilify and debase, but only 
to delight and satisfy, in a profound and 

uliar manner — take these lines of 
hakspeare— 


“From you I have been absent in the 
spring, ; 
When proud pied April dress’d in all 
his trim, : 
Had put a spirit of youth in every thing, 
And heavy Saturn laughed and leaped 
with him.” 


The excellence here lies not, we 
think, merely in a certain subtle har- 
mony of metres, but in the nature of the 
imagery. The lines are pregnant with 
life. Assuming, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the great end of the art 
poetical, as distinguished from the art 
thetorical, is to infuse life and sentiment 
in the dead matter and gross organisms 
VOL. VI.—NO. I. 14 
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of nature; to make stones and trees love 
and feel with us, and persuade us of an 
all-pervading humanity, existent even in 
brutes and vegetables ; we shall find it 
easy in every instance, whether ancient 
or modern, to detect the true poet, and 
distinguish him from the rhetorical 
rhymer. By this test the great contest in 
English literature, concerning the poetry 
of Pope and his school, and the similar 
a among Italian savans, in which 
Galileo took part, concerning the poetry 
of Tasso, is finally put at rest. With. 
out diminishing the glory of our greatest 
wit and master of rhetoric, or of the 
amiable and chivalrous Tasso, we are 
yet compelled to assign them a class by 
themselves, among the most eloquent 
and admirable, not among the most 
poetical of versifiers. 

At the same time, it will be necessary 
to admit that all the great poets were also 
great rhetoricians, and most of them 
great wits; and that they always use a 
mixture of rhetorical imagery with that 
which vivifies. But in Pope’s verses we 
find few of these (if | may so call them) 
life-giving forms of speech. In Tasso 
they are certainly much more frequent 
than in Pope ; at least, they are so in 
Fairfax’s admirable translation ; and if 
the great controversy which raged on 
this topic in Galileo’s time were to be 
decided by Fairfax’s version, we are 
inclined to believe that Tasso would be 
admitted as holding only a secondary 
rank among the great poets. 

To illustrate this controversy more 
perfectly, let us examine anotber verse 
of Shakspeare, who stands first (we think, 
beyond all question) on the poetical 
side, when judged by the test we have 
just offered— 


*O hateful, vaporous, and foggy night, 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 
Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light, 


Make war against proportioned course of 
time.” 


Into this imaginary night, the poet, b 
a wonderfully bold dente, has gre td 
all the worst qualities of humanity at a 
single effort : cruelty, dullness, obscurity 
of mind, evil intent, obduracy of soul ; 
positive unrepentant guilt ; authority, as 
of acommander, actual war against all 
the symbols of virtue; to crown all, she 
becomes the personal enemy of a noble 
spirit, the accessory of a base one. 

Under this torrent of vivifying expres- 
sion, the judgment cannot hold out an 
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instant; imagination (or rather, that 
function of the soul by which persons 
are conceived) is compelled to conceive 
and adopt the dreadful deity—the mistress 
of hell, and feel her personal reality. 

The poet has invented the gudiben, 
has shaped her with a few touches of his 
creative hand; she waits only an altar 
and a worship; and in another age, 
when poets were law-givers, she had 
one. 

Or, take these three lines of a sonnet 
by the same hand— 


**No longer mourn for me, when I am 
dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly, sullen bell, 

Give warning to the world that I am fled.” 


The bell receives a human character, 
of hardness, dutifulness, and a public 
function; the soul is astonished with 
this beautiful. art, which places even 
dead forms, and hard, heartless things in 
an amiable or unamiable relation with 
itself; and to be persuaded that this is 
natural and delightful, we need only re- 
member our childhood, and the animosi- 
ties and loves which we delighted to 
exercise toward inanimate objects. But 
in poetry it is more than mere animation, 
it is moral sympathy that is thus im- 
parted. Thus, when Lear appeals to 
* the gods’— 


“You see me here, ye gods, a poor old 
man, 

As full of grief as age, wretched in both! 

If it be you that stir these daughters’ 
heart,” &c. &c. 


We are not offended, and we can under- 
stand that Lear is addressing personifica- 
tions of the divine attributes of justice, 
mercy and power; and it is this poetic 
faculty which gives them the rights of 
persons over us, and compels us to ad- 
dress them. 

Again, in those dreadful lines which 


begin— 


* Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks! 


rage! blow! 
Ye cataracts !” 


The imagination of the mad and an- 
guished soul, cut off from all sympathy 
with things living, pours out its grief 
in talk with imagined creatures, with 
which it stands in natural sympathy. 
We have said enough and instanced 
enough to explain our meaning, in mak- 
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ing this distinction between rhetorical 
and poetical imagery. The grandest 
es of the great -poets contain a 
mixture of both kinds; but the poetical 
predominates. On the other hand, ora- 
tory demands an absolute exclusion of 
the poetical kind, or, to speak modestly, 
avery sparing use of genuine poetical 
imagery. 
Our author, whom we return to with 
a — satisfaction, furnishes beauti- 
ful examples of an imagery which nei- 
ther illustrates, exalts, nor intentionally 
vilifies. Thus in the following— 


“And universal nature, through her vast 
And crowded whole, an infinite parroquet, 
Repeats one note !”—(p. 220.) 


Nature. a mere abstraction, is vivified 
by making her like a part of herself, to 
wit, a parroquet, and the simplicity and 
perpetual echo of her laws, is delicately 
symbolized in the monotonous “ Pretty 
poll, poll, poll, pretty poll!” of a— 
what ?—a parroquet! This is a slight 
error; it should be parrot, not parroquet. 
But, as we have often remarked beiore, 
great poets are the masters of all arts, 
and if they choose to call an eagle an 
owl, or a parrot a parroquet, we submit 
in silence; and even were we disposed 
to carp, the splendor and vivifying 
beauty of the image should prevent 
us. 

Here, too, is another, more remarka- 
ble and more illustrative—Cupid’s eyes 
are the subject. Of these the poet says, 
that with them 


‘He doth eat and drink, and fish, and 
shoot,”—(p. 157.) ’ 


Which, if it be very bad verse, is never- 
theless very fine imagery. Indeed, we 
observe this of our author, that when he 
puts us off with a particularly bad Jine, 
it is sure to be supported by something 
rare and curious in imagery. Thus he 
never cheats his reader. This poem on 
Cupid proceeds in the following fashion. 

“He (with his eyes) doth eat and 
drink, and fish and shoot”—an order to 
which sportsmen will object; the eating 
and drinking should come after the fish- 
ing and shooting. 


** And write, and reason, and compute, 
And ride and run, and have, and hold, 
And return, and flatter, and regret, 
And kiss, and couple, and beget,” . 


And this be does 
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‘ With those unfathomable orbs,” 
hight mystically his eyes. Observe the 
singular beauty and vivification of the 
imagery. Of this Cupid, one may say, 
he has it all in his eye, as the Hindoo 

Chrishna had the world in his mouth. 

he eye of Uriel was a wonderful eye, 
but Cupid’s is still more wonderful. 
This species of poetry we find at once 
instractive and fullof pleasure; it teaches 
one the vast difference between the mere 
mystical comparing of all the universe 
to a three-legged stool, and that true 
oetry which throws the life of humanity 

into the meanest things. The last three 
actions ascribed to the eye of Cupid, 
surpass anything we have ever met with 
for delicacy and power of conception ; 
what a certain Roman emperor is said to 
have attempted, Cupid here appears ac- 
tually accomplishing. But this is nothing 
to what follows. Of these same eyes it 
is said— 

« Undaunted are their courages, 

Right Cossacks in their forages ;” 


Alanguage, be it observed, which out- 
Chaucer’s Chaucer, and is more Saxon 
than the very Saxon itself. 

“Fleeter they than any creature, 

They are his steeds, and not his feature ;” 
Where the strength of the image is so 
intense, it obliges the poet to snap the 
comparison in two, and aps | to deny 
that they are his eyes, after all : 


“ Inquisitive and fierce and fasting, 'S¥ 
Restless, predatory, hasting,” &c. 


“He lives in his eyes,” — 


A new species of verse— 


“There doth digest, and work and spin, 
And buy and sell, and lose and win,” &c. 


In short, does everything in his eyes. 
They are, in fact, his all in all; and yet 
the prettiest part is to come ;— 


* Cupid is a casuist, * 

A mystic and cabalist”— 
and, 
‘* He is headstrong and alone.” 


, Aloneness, is one of his qualities: 


** He affects the wood and wild, 

Like a flower-hunting child ; 

Buries himself in summer waves, 

In trees, with beasts, in mines and caves ; 
Loves nature like a horned cow, 

Bird or deer, or caribou,” 
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Here are some important facts in 
the history of Cupid, and in the 
romantic instincts of the horned cow 
(is not that a mistake for hornless? or 
does the horned love nature more than 
the hornless ?) and of the caribou, which 
is a species of reindeer, says Richard- 
son, the naturalist. The poet too is 
generous with us: he doesn’t stint us to 
one species of deer,—* bird, or deer, or 
caribou ;” as if one should say, “ bird or 
quadruped, or dog,”—first, he gives us 
the whole kind, “bird or deer,” and then 
adds one species for earnest : 


* or caribou ;” 


for which the reader is doubtless much 
obliged; as also for the other poetic fa- 
vors and condescensions in general. A 
more mysterious poet than our author 
hath not arisen in this age. We are 
fain to place him at the head’ of his 
class, if class he have, before whose in- 
tellect all divisions and distinctions 
shrink up, are resolved into the primeval 
condition. If we have in any particular 
thrown light for the reader on his mys- 
terious works, be it in a mere rush- 
light capacity, then is our soul content. 
We climb not to his altitudes. 

But it is necessary to conclude. Our 
poet himself reminds us of our duty. 


** But, critic, spare thy vanity, 
Nor show thy pompous parts, 

To vex with odious subtlety, 
The cheerer of men’s hearts.” 


To which we reply, again offering the 
crown, that we cannot allow the modes- 
ty of a poet, however delicate and hero- 
ical, to stand in the way of his poetical 
honors. Words are things. Ideas have 
the force of laws. Literature is the 
guard of the commonwealth. Looseness 
and affectation in language and philoso- 
phy, lead by but one step to looseness 
of manner and morals. Next to the ex- 
pression of an untruth, isthe expression 
of a trath in an affected and impertinent 
style. The mass of men are imitative, 
and readily adopt a bad fashion. What 
defence has the world of letters, then, 
but to sieze upon the first bright exam- 
ple, and set it plainly before the eyes of 
men. We have done so with this little 
book of poems. We wish to see it ap- 
preciated. 
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FRESH GLEANINGS: A VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF «NOTES BY 
THE ROAD.* 


PREFATORY LETTER 
TO M. W. @. 


“ Heaven bless you, Mary, with richer 
sheaves than this! 

«* You know that I had learned to use 
the sickle on our farm-land in the valley, 
before I went away ;—and could bind up 
the ears at harvest, with the stoutest of 
my men. Now here I bring back these 
Gleanings from beyond the Waters :—l 
have plucked a grain-head here, and a 
grain-head there; but only since I have 
come home, and only at your request, have 
I bound a few together in a sheaf. 

“* Here it is, homely and rude as our pas- 
tures upon the hills: but it has a fragrance 
for me—dare I hope it can have as much 
for you? "In the binding up, it has made 
scenes ome back, and stir my soul, as I 
thought it could not be stirred twice. 

“ Yet is it useless—altogether use- 
less—the effort to make words paint the 
passions that blaze in a man’s heart, as he 
wanders for the first time over the glorious 
old highways of Europe. 

*‘ This sheaf, Mary, is a sheaf of tares. 

** You might pardon it: but there is 
that sly-faced step-dame—the public— 
whom, as yet, I do not know at all— 
whom, as yet, I tremble to face; and I fear 
greatly, that she will look with a colder 
eye than yours, over these gleanings, 
thrown together with the same free and 
careless hand, with which { used to tie up 
the last sheaves before a shower. 

** But it is too late new too waver: and if 
I have not one kind look save yours, I 
hope I may have the courage to say, in the 
submissive spirit of Medea :— 


, “Eatur—nihil recuso—merui.” 


A pretty preface, Mr. Marvel, and a 
modest, as became a travelled gentleman, 


who has seen more than he cares to 
speak of. And who is M. W.G.? Her’s 
must be a sweet face, if not a beautiful; 
to win for her so pleasing a tribute. She 
bears, at least, the sweetest of names. 
Perhaps it is a cousin. That would be 
right; we have had experience of such 
—‘*God bless them’ Or perhaps—but 
that would be guessing on private 
grounds—and we really have no intima- 
uon “¢.e@ «nen, 

But as for your little book, Mr. Mar- 
vel, you need not have faltered,or quoted 
Medea. Your gleanings are a better 
gift, than most of the heavy-legged reap- 
ers, who have had the field to themselves, 
have been able to make up from the 
first oningt They have been usually 
such a dash-a-head, bungling set, that 
half the best grain has been Test on the 
ground. Besides, they have altogether 
neglected many little nooks and hollows. 
Nor are your gatherings any the less 
charming, or gift-worthy, that you have 
tied them up quietly in a corner of the 
fence—and left, too, some odd flowers 
among the heavy grain-heads. Only 
give the public the thrashing of your 
sheaf, and wait the result. 

Speaking critically, it is as pleasant a 
book as one could desire for summer 
reading—as pleasant as he will easily 
get, if he be unreasonable enough to de- 
sire a better. It comes to us, too, ina 
guise of quaint elegance; a something 
half way between the finical rudeness of 
the old style, and the hard monotonous 
brilliance of modern typography—an 
appearance which happily accords with 
the matter and manner of the writing, 
mixture, as it is, of fastidious simplicity 
and quaintness, an intense love for na- 
ture in art, a quiet liking for the* unique, 
an occasional conceit, and some touches 
of aptawgred affectation 

ve like the old-looking title-page ;— 
there is as much difference in title-pages, 
as in the tying of different persons’ cra- 
vats—we like the apt motto from Herod- 
otus—we like the little vignette, a 
ome sheaf of grain, not too bulky, tied 
with a wisp of its own straw—an un- 
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affected emblem of the author’s modest 
«gleanings,” which he has gathered 
wanderingly, at random, and bound them 
up under the shadow of a tree, with an 
air of indolent nicety. We like, too, the 
dividing of his briefly-noticed topics, by 
neither chapter or figure, but plain cap. 
tions and a large plain initial—a style of 
the last century, unassuming and beauti- 
ful enough to be brought back again for 
books of a certain kind. Briefly, the 
getting up of the volume, has an appear- 
ance of simple elegance beyond any oth- 
er of the season. 

As to the contents—those who have 
read the four or five desultory chapters 
of sketchings,—as that on the English 
Taverns, and “* How one lives in Paris,” 
—which have appeared in the Review, 
during the last year, under the title of 
“ Notes by the road,” will know what 
to expect in our notice of a volume by 
the same author—though to them, most 
of all, the book will seem in little need 
of commendation. It will be sufficient 
to them, that “Caius,” and “ Mr. Ik. 
Marvel,” are the same pleasant minded 
traveller; and that “Fresh Gleanings” 
are but a new series, more full and fin- 
ished, of “Notes by the Road.” To those 
who may not have read in our journal, 
the chapters adverted to, our present re- 
marks, approbatory or otherwise, will be 
borne out by a few extracts. 

Tt is an excellent thing to travel. It is 
still better to know how. One does not 
travel by having funds to achieve any 
conceivable amount of locomotion. Nor 
by abiding at will among notable scenes. 
Nor by enjoying to the full, the luxuries 
of many countries. The “seeing eye” 
is needed, without which, “ sight see- 
ing” is of little account. All the five 
senses are in requisition. And at the 
bottom of all, must be a spirit of curios- 
ity, that “« grows by what it feeds upon,” 
—a quick and subtle habit of observa- 
tion, and a varied appreciation, that miss- 
es the form and quality of nothing worth 
apprehending. Poeta nascitur—but one 
is born equally to the qualities of a good 
traveller. And withal, before setting out, 
he should be already of a travelled spirit 
—of a mind that is familiar, by reading 
and thought, with the countries he is 
going to visit. But such we conceive 
to be our itinerant—born to be a trav- 
eller. 

There have been profounder tourists 
than Mr. Marvel. He is not a states- 
man incog.—nor a lawyer, intimate with 
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the bones of dead constitutions—nor a 
professor of physical sciences, conversant, 
chiefly, with deceased nature—nor a bod- 
ily or spiritual physician, deep because 
natrow—nor a political economist, which 
is your dryest species of philosopher— 
nor a social reformer, which has been 
proving itself the most useless. In brief, 

eis no dne example eminent between 
De Tocqueville and Humboldt, the two 
great extremes, to our thinking, of your 
notable classes of travellers. 

Yet our friend Marvel has his quali- 
ties worth enumerating. He has, to be- 
gin, the first fine essential; he is evident- 
ly agentleman. This puts him at once 
into easy communication with his readers, 
for there is no so common a bond of 
simple and entire confidence. Besides, 
we feel that such a one must have been 
both acceptable and accepted—a condi- 
tion giving him the most favorable op- 
portunities for observation. He would 
seem, indeed, a little fastidious and re- 
tiring-——he cannot consider the “ world as 
his oyster,” to be opened at any time, by 
him without the oyster’s permission. He 
has, therefore, in his jottings, a little 
more of what he has seen, than of what 
he has found out—he is more observant 
than inquiring—the reverse of most 
American travellers. But, unlike your 
finished English tourist, he is not the 
more dogmatical and self-satisfied in pro- 
portion to the less he has observed. 

Mr. Marvel’s talent, in fact, is not in- 
vestigation, but a faculty for seeing 
things, and making pictures of them. 
He does not ploddingly put down the 
same set series of descriptions, thickly 
garnished with statistics, that have been 
noted a hundred times before. He is a 
quiet, quick-sighted looker-on, who pre- 
sents you with scenes and scenery—the 
incidents that befall] him—the new ap- 
pearances of men and women, cities and 
villages, and the changing features of 
nature—costume, movement, man- 
ners, unique conventionalities—all those 
things, in short, that strike a traveller 
strangely, on first sight—wisely givin 
just these first odd impressions, whic 
are always the most vivid and pictur- 
esque. It is thus, that his little descrip- 
tions—touched off, it would seem careless- 
ly, but really with elaboration—form a 
constant series of minute pictures. They 
are apparently slight, but they will live 
in the mind as certainly—though of so 
different a style—as the brilliant lim- 
nings of Eothen—for they leave with 
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the reader just those impressions which 
the first sight of the things described 
would give him. The book might, it 
is ay A improved by something more 
of the matter-of-fact mingled in—occa- 
sional passages of greater breadth on so- 
ciety and government, the morals, man- 
ners, economic resources, and political 
state and prospects, of the places he wan- 
ders through. Some of these he has, and 
at some length-——as the chapter on the 
government of Paris, another on the reli- 
gion of Paris—with others of so much 
aptness and interest, that we could wish 
for more of them. For one effect, which 
we think Mr Marvel has not sufficient- 
ly considered, they would serve, from 
contrast, to heighten that charm of light- 
ness, and grace of style, and picturesque 
topics, which are so delightful in “ Fresh 
Gleanings,” but which need to be re- 
lieved, like anything graceful and light, 
by portions of a different character. His 
object, however, has been to avoid the 
common-place items of laborious itin- 
erants beiore him. And he has succeed- 
ed—for there has never been a book 
of travels in the style of this “new 
sheaf.” On reading this volume through, 
we find no reason to change our opinion, 
as expressed beforehand in a note at 
the head of a capital chapter on a por- 
tion of the Dutch country, * from the 
Elbe to the Zuyder Zee,” published in our 
December number, for last year. ‘Fora 
narrative,” we said, ‘‘ of pleasant, mi- 
nute observations, written in a graceful, 
subdued style, slightly quaint, making 
the reader an easy-minded companion of 
the rambling traveller—a style quite new 
under the prevailing taste for rapid and 
vigorous writing—we venture to bespeak, 
we might say, predict, beforehand, a 
most favorable reception. The writer’s 
quick-eyed observations have covered 
many parts of Europe: the green lanes, 
and by-ways, and busy thoroughfares of 
England—the solitary heaths and hills 
of Scotland—the life led in London and 
Paris—the quaint and simple forms of 
things in se and Dutch-land—the 
ever-great scenery of the Alps—the 
scenes and associations, never yet ex- 
hausted, of «remembered Italy.” With 
such things to talk about, and a certain 
way of telling his story, we do not see 
why his should not be a ‘ proper book.’ ” 

And such the public will judge it,— 
Though the present volume has but a 
small glimpse of England, and nothing of 
Switzerland or Italy—sufficient of course 
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for a first presentation was to be found 
in inexhaustible Paris, the French coun- 
try and provingsl cities, the Dutch-land, 
a piece of Germany, the Rhine, the Elbe, 
with “a gallop through southern Aus- 
tria,”—-the ancient regions of Illyria, 
Carynthia, and Styria. 

Mr. Marvel seems to have left the 
sweet beauty of English rural scenery, 
with reluctance. But, “needs must, 
when” you know the proverb— 
and ill health is worse behind a man 
than your ** devil.” 


** My physician said I must quit Eng- 
yand; so [ put ten sovereigns in my pocket, 
and set off southward, through the summer 
county of Devonshire. 

“ To-morrow, thought I,—for it 
was the last stage between Exeter and 
Torquay, and had grown so dark, that! 
could see no longer the pretty cottages 
along the way,—to-morrow, and I shall sec 
strange faces and strange dresses, and lis- 
ten toa strange language; for by ten next 
morning, I hoped to rub my eyes open, in 
the southern atmosphere of one of those 
little Norman isles, which lie off the north- 
west coast of France.” 


But our traveller—over eager from too 
sensitive nerves—was getting along too 
fast. The stage coach agent, with no 
idea of course to profit, but given to a 
— jest, had booked him to take a 

ersey steamer from Torquay, when no 

such steamer had run from that out-of- 
the-way place, for three months. So he 
has the opportunity of giving you a 
sweet glimpse of old Torquay—* that 
Raced toad years ago, was as 
humble a little fishing-place as when 
Harry of Richmond landed in the bay 
with his army ; but it came to be known 
—some way or other—that nowhere on 
the British coasts were the winter suns 
so soft and warm; and, presto! sprung 
forth little cottages and villas on every 
shelf of the hills, and the inns where 
one could buy only a stoup of fisher- 
man’s ale, will now make you a bill as 
long as the bills at Bath.” 

With a touching little picture of a sick 
girl, whose face comes to him ‘“ much 
oftener than it ought,” and a loving de- 
scription of the small “inn by the 
bridge,” where he spent a week, amid 
that quiet, green English scenery, which 
seems to have delighted him more than 
that of any other country—he takes no- 
tice again of the goblin of Ill-health, and 
betakes himself to Plymouth. 
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«It was a wretched, rainy night,”— 

et our invalid, with the muddle-headed 

ymouth landlord, went down through 
the quaint old streets, to find a skipper 
friend of the latter’s, who was going on 
the morrow to Jersey. 


«Tt was alittle black, one-masted ves- 
sel we found, rocking just under the lee of 
the pier, and we had shouted a half dozen 
times before a stumpy figure put its head 
out of the forecastle, and told us the Zebra 
would sail at morning tide next day. 

“I promised to send my luggage to the 
Dragon, and the host of the Dragon said it 
wend be all right. I splashed home 
again, and dreamed all night of doublets, 
and striped hose, and Round-heads, and 
basket hilts, and Old Noll, and Pym, and 
Plymouth Rock—and now and then, like a 
gleam of light breaking through the dreams, 
came a pleasant vision of sweet Alice 
Lee. 

* The tide came in, and the tide went 
out, and the sun got up to its highest ; still 
the Zebra lay just off the pier; and every 
time I met the captain, who was a dapper 
little Islander, he would half embrace me 
in a perfect transport of excuses. 

“T think I must have borne it very 
meekly, or his confidence in my forbear- 
ance would not have remained so un- 
shaken ; for he had repeated this mancu- 
vre 1 know not how many times, before 
we were fairly ready to set off. I had even 
taken a steak in the back parlor of the 
Dragon, and had gone up the heights 
above the town, to see through a glass the 
waves dashing over the top of Eddystone, 
nine miles down the bay: and the sun had 

one down at the first clink of the wind- 
ass, and the light was blazing on the end 
of Breakwater, when we rounded it, and 
dropped down into the Sound,” 


The account of his run across the 
Channel, is much more amusing than the 
experience seems to have been. What 
with forty fat sheep, a butcher, a Ply- 
mouth shoe maker, wife and nine chil- 
dren—the number of John Rogers’—a 
stone-cutyer and his young bride, the 
drunken captain, the mate with one 
hand, one sailor, and Pierre, that spoke 
bad English and attempted the cookin 
—in alittle forty-ton vessel, cutter rigge 
—driving through a dark storm, on the 
English Channel, where the short seas 
chop straight up and down, with the 
most sickening kind of motion—they 
must have had a deuce of a time of it!— 
The description, however, is capital. And 
at last there was a blue lift in the hori- 
zon. An hour, and they made Guern- 
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sey, and rounded it; then the highlands 
of St. John’s and of Grosnez; and saw 
the tall belfry of St. Owen; and shot 
among the troubled waves, two oars’ 
length of the fearful Corbiere ; and pass- 
ed La Moye, and ran under the shades of 
St. Brelades, and frightfully near La 
Fret ; and dashed round Noirmont tow- 
er—away through the broad bay of St. 
Aubins—under the scowling guns of the 
castle—straight between the pier-heads 
of the dock of St. Hiliers, 


“My heart warms,” says Mr. Marvel, 
with a loving recollection, “ as I go back 
to the pleasant little city of St. Hiliers, 
picturesquely strewed along the sands of 
St. Aubin’s bay, with grim and great Fort 
Regent scowling over it from the rock— 
its houses lighted up by sunshine, its 
streets smooth and clean to a nicety—all 
of which I knew, and all the hucksters’ 
shops and alleys, as well as I know the 
green, broad valley that stretches from my 
window to-day. Morning after morning, 
in pleasant winter time, have I wandered 
through the streets of the island city, busy 
and active,—and along the quays, where 
lie vessels from Rio, and the Cape, and 
Newfoundland ; and by the pretty cottages 
that sit upon the hills, above the town, 
and outupon the long reach of pebbles, 
that connects Castle Elizabeth with the 
shore. There, they say, upon the rocky 
isle, an old hermit had his home; I have 
laid myself down in the bed in the rock 
where they say that the hermit lay; but 
the wild Normans, as early as the times of 
Charles the Simple, killed the poor ancho- 
rite, and now nothing is left of him, but 
his hole in the rock and his name—for his 
name was St. Hilier. 

*« Pleasant memories hover about the old 
castle, for Walter Raleigh was once its 
Governor, and had a snug room on the first 
floor, with—I dare say—many a good butt 
of sack on the floor below. Clarendon 
wrote a part of his history in some odd cor- 
ner of the battlemented building. Bat the 
days of its glory are gone; and the head- 
quarters of Charles the Second, who made 
the old walls shake with jollity, have be- 
come a guard-room for half a dozen lazy 
fellows in gray coats and breeches, who 
keep up a clatter with pipes, and a few 
tumblers of weak wine. Age has worn 
sad furrows in its face, and a few guns 
from the prim-looking Fort Regent, upon 
the hill, would batter it down to the sea. 

“It is very strange how this island peo- 
ple, living as it were within hail of the 
coast of France, and speaking the Norman 
language, and living under Norman cus- 
toms, should yet be the sturdiest loyalists, 
and the most consummate haters of French 
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rule, anywhere to be found in the domin- 
ions of her Britannic majesty. Time and 
time again, the French have struggled to 

the island—twice have bad armies 
upon it, but always have been driven back 
into the sea. 

*«< Now, little Martello towers line the 
whole shores, springing from the rocks 
just off the land; and throughout the 
reign of Napoleon, a red light might have 
been seen in them all at night—for in 
each, two artillerymen boiled their pot for 
a week together,” 


Our traveller's notice of the Isle of 
Jersey, is at no great length; but it 
makes us feel thoroughly what many 
longer descriptions have failed to do, the 
delightful solitude, and antique green 
repose, of that quaint old island. Two 
or three dim legends, dreamily narrated 
with an air half credulous—a few glimp- 
ses of the quiet verdure and smooth 
winding roads, which cover the whole 
island—a brief loving mention of the 
old structures, some of them ruinous, re- 
maining from former centuries—with a 
description of the little cottage and the 
simple neighbors around, where he spent 
three months as a musing invalid—and 
we have the whole in our mind’s eye. 
Of some pages, take a passage or two: 
How quietly and completely do they fill 
our fancy—almost, as it seems, our me- 
mory—as if we ourselves had been there! 


** There remains upon the island the old 
Seigneuries; nowhere else will you hear 
of the Lords of the Manor. The old feudal 
privileges have, it is true, mostly gone by : 
still,enough remain to give their holders 
rank and name; and the gems of the isl- 
and are the old manor-houses, Buried in 
trees, they are of quaint architecture, and 
you look up through long avenues upon 
their peaked gables and brown faces, half 
covered with ivy. There is the manor- 
house of Rozel,—a miniature castle, witha 
miniature park about it, on which the deer 
are trooping: and from its windows you 
look over St. Catharine’s bay, and Archi- 
rondel tower—rising tall and weather- 
beaten out of the edge of the sea. There 
is the Seigneury of Trinity—a great, so- 
berly mansion, whose walls the thick 
evergreens have made damp-looking and 
mossy, but within it is ever cheerful as 
summer. 

**Nor are the Seigneuries all; for the 
whole island is one great suburb.—Now 
we have a huge stone wall at our left, 
coming up to the very track of the car- 
riage wheels,—if track there could be 
upon the delightful smooth roads: a little 
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moss hangs in its crevices; the edge of a 
mouldy thatch appears over one end. You 
enter by a high archway, over which are 
two hearts united, graven in the stone, 
and adate a century or two old; the arch- 
way opens upon the cheerful, noisy court 
of a farmery. 
* . . a 

“* Just by the farmery, looking over the 
hedge, you can see a dozen of the beautiful 
cows of Jersey feeding in the orchard; and 
they will lift their heads, and turn their 
mild eyes upon you with a look that is 
halfhuman. All thewhile the hedge-rows 
on either side roll up in round, green 
mounds. The narrow space between is 
hard and smooth, and sv winding that the 
view is always changing ; and if vou spring 
for a moment at the top of the grassy knoll, 
where the hedge is thin, you will see such 
a carpet of greenness as will make the 
heart glad in winter ; and beyond its limit, 
toppling out of the trees—a cottage, with 
so many roofs and angles, and windows and 
chimneys, as would make the study of a 
painter ;—still beyond, like the burrowings 
of a mole, follow those same green hedge- 
rows, winding down to the sea,—which is 
not so far away, but that you can see the 
glisten of the water-drops and the shaking 
of the waves. 

“* There is picturesqueness of another 
kind upon the island ;—deep valleys, away 
by St. Mary’s toward the West, and hills 
pushing boldly into them, with untamed 
forests on their foreheads; and upon the 
tops of some of them are standing Poque- 
lay—so they call them—tall upright stones 
of the times of Druid worship. 

“There is the remnant upon the high 
cape of Grosnez,—a patch of a ruin,— 
about which more old wives’ stories hang, 
than ivy-berries upon the wall. 

“There is tall Mont Orgueil, and its tall 
castle topping it—just in that state of de- 
cay, that one loves to wander dreaming up 
its stairways ;—for the wooden wainscots 
are not yet mouldered, and you tread great 
oaken floors that shake and creak; you 
climb tottering stair-cases in angles of the 
wall, and, lo! at the landing—the floors 
have fallen, and you look down a dizzy 
depth from chamber to dungeon ;—you sit 
in an embrasure of the window of the 
great hall of the castle, as the sun goes 
down ; and the red light reflected from the 
waters, that rush thither and away from 
the beach, checkers the heavy whited 
arches. 

**Stamp upon the floor, and the timbers 
tremble, and the echo rings ;—a great door 
slams below, and the crash comes bel- 
lowing into the hall ;—a little door slams 
above, and the ruin seems to shake ; a bat 
flies in at the door, and flies out at the 
window. As the twilight deepens, and 
gray turns to black in the corners of the 
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hall; wild goblin dreams crowd over you; 
—there is a laugh, faint and low (for it 
comes from the boys of Gorey)—it is an 
imp in theshadow. Now it comes louder 
—hurrah !—it is Prince Rupert and 
Charley at their cups. 

«What a leer in the look of the 
prince, what a devil in hiseye! A low 
shout again—Vive le Roi! vive le Roi! 

** How the glasses jingle! A bat flies 
in, and a bat flies out.—A laugh, low and 
meaning—Hist! there is a maid in the 
corner, and she looks—entreaty. 


Beautiful ;—we only object, conscien- 
tiously, to the word “ soberly,” as used 
in the end of the second passage, for 
there is no such adjective in the lan- 

uage ;—also to “glisten” in the last 
ines of the third, there being no such 
noun. Is it a printer’s error for glister ?-—a 
proper word, but nearly obsolete. This, 
we may add, is a species of carelessness 
with which the author is chargeable in 
several places. 

Mr. Marvel went down to the lee-side 
of the vessel, and his eyes rested on a 
chalky line of shore that rose out of the 
water, four or five leagues away—east- 
ward. He “knew it must be France.” 
As is the case with every traveller, all 
his “ preconceived notions were upset.” 
He had dreamed the night before of all 
the quaint and splendid things which 
history and our imagination have be- 
stowed upon Ja belle France; but in the 
morning, a8 he looked eastward, there 
was “ nothing of it at all ;—nothing but 
alow line of chalky shore, against which 
the green waves went splashing, in the 
same careless way in which they go 
splashing over our shores at home.” 

“It seemed very odd to me,” he con- 
tinues, “ that the land should be indeed 
France: but it was ;—and the dirty lit- 
tle steamer ‘ Southampton’ was puffing 
nearer and nearer to it every moment.” 

And here follows so pleasant a bit of 
characterization that we cannot help ex- 
tracting it. 


**A Norfolk country gentleman stood 
beside me, who, like myself, was visiting 
France for the first time; and there was 
that upon his countenance which told, as 
plainly as words could tell it, that the 
same thoughts were passing through his 
mind as were passing through mine. So 
we stood looking over the lee-rail together, 
scarce for a moment turning our eyes from 
the line of shore. Presently we could.see 
white buildings dotted here and there.— 
‘Very odd-looking houses,’ said the Nor- 
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folk country gentleman, laying down his 
glass. 

““*Very odd, said I, only meaning, 
however, to assent to the Englishman’s 
idea of oddity, who counts every thin 
odd that differs from what he has been use 
to see within the limits of his own shire. 
It is quite beyond the comprehension of a 
great many English country gentlemen, 
how any people in the world can have 
tastes differing from their own ; and when- 
ever this difference exists, in small things 
or great, they think it exceeding odd. 

** remember standing with such a man 
on the Place before St. Peter’s, on a night 
of the Illumination. The lesser white 
lights bad been burning an hour over 
frieze, and dome, and all,—so that the 
church appeared as if it had been painted 
with molten silver, upon a dark blue wav- 
ing curtain : and when the clock struck the 
signal for the change, and the deep-red 
light flamed up around the cross and the 
ball,—and along every belt of the dome,— 
and blazed between the columns,—and ran 
like magic over the top of the facade,— 
and shot up its crackling tongues of flame 
around the whole sweep of the colonnade, 
and in every door-way —making the faces 
of the thirty thousand lookers-on as bright 
as if it was day, all upon the instant— 
**Pon my soul, sir,’ said the man beside 
me, ‘ this is dey’lish odd !’ 

“ Devilish odd !—thought I, though I 
was not in the humor to say it. 

** But to return to the French shore.— 
The houses we saw were of plain white 
walls, and roofed with tiles. They had 
not the rura! attractiveness of English 
cottages—no French cottages have—but 
they were very plainly substantial, ser- 
viceable affairs. Presently we could make 
out the forms of people moving about. 

‘«<* Very odd-looking persons those,’ said 
the Norfolk country gentleman, looking 
through his glass. 

««« Very odd,’ said I, looking in my turn, 
for I like to keep in humor with the inno- 
cent fancies of a fellow-traveller. I knew 
the men of Norfolk did not wear such 
blue blouses as we saw: but aside from 
this, I could not observe any great differ- 
ence between the French coastmen, and 
people I had seen in other parts of the 
world, 

« A little after we made the light, and 
rounded the jetty, and saw groups of 
people, among whom we distinguished 
port-officers and soldiers. 

««« Extraordinary looking fellows,’ said 
the Norfolk country gentleman. 

“ «Very, said I, half seriously, for the 
soldiers wore frock-coats and crimson 
breeches, and most uncouth barrel-shaped 
hats, and little dirty mustaches, and nad 
a swaggering careless air, totally unlike 
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the trim, soldier-like appearance of Eng- 
lish troops. 

“In a few moments we ran up the dock, 
and caught glimpses of narrow strange old 
streets; and two of the gen d’armerie 
came up, arm in arm, and tipped their big 
chapeaux, and asked for our passports. 

** *« How very absurd,’ said the Norfolk 
country gentleman, as he handed out his 

ort. 

*** Very,’ said I, as I gave up mine. 

** The quays were crowded with porters 
and hotel men, quarreling for our luggage, 
and here we first heard French talked at 
home. 

“ *It strikes me it’s a very odd language,’ 
said the Norfolk country gentleman. 

_ “** Very,’ said I—and we stepped ashore 
in France,”’ 


Our friend, Marvel, and his oddity, 
the Norfolk gentleman, found them- 
selves upon the same steamer that 
went “fizzing up the Seine.” The travel- 
jer has the eye of a painter for everything 
on either shore, gay and picturesque— 
doubtless odd enough to him—to his 
Norfolk friend “ most extraordinary af- 
fairs.” They passed Lillebonne, gleam- 
ed by “most beautiful Caudebec, and 
the twin towers of Jumiege ”—at the 
mention of which he takes occasion to 
tell a little legend in his graceful manner. 
Then rose in the valley Ssrons them the 
tall towers of Rouen :— 


“The Norfolk country gentleman 
thought itan odd old town, but stopped 
there to learn the odd language they 
spoke. I bade him adieu on the inn steps 
some days after, telling him that I went 
on to study at Paris—for which, I dare 
say, he thought me a very odd sort of 
person.” 


Thence they are hurried along on that 
happy modern invention to prevent a 
traveller from all pleasant study of 
scenery—the rail-road. It seems, tie 
ever—to make little matter to the French 
whether they must go in their old lei- 
surely diligences, or by the panting 
steam-car—tor the reason that they do 
not travel. They do not love it—to 
which point is a passage from Mr. 
Marvel. 


“The French travel very little for 
amusement—very little in their own coun- 
try for observation; this arises, in some 
measure, from the monotonous character of 
their roads, offering little to arrest the at- 
tention of the ordinary observer, and still 
less to gratify the tastes of those so essen- 
tially politan in feeling as the French 
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nation ; they find their resources in their 
capitals—they neither wish nor think for 
better things: a few wander away during 
summer to the mountain towns of the Py- 
renees—a few to the baths of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and some to the sea; but most con- 
tent themselves best with the gayeties and 
glitter of the city. Business negotiations 
are arranged by the professed commercial 
travellers, and as a consequence, the num- 
ber of those travelling for business pur- 
poses is exceedingly limited. 

“That restless, moving, curious spirit 
which is driving Americans to every quar- 
ter of the earth, meets with no sympathy 
from a Frenchman; it is a mystery to him 
—he believes inquietude belongs to travel, 
and he cannot conceive how any should 
enjoy inquietude. Thete belongs to this 
feeling none of the Briton’s cherishment of 
home; were it so, it would be irreconcila- 
ble with his turbulent, excitable, and re- 
bellious spirit. It is because he is essen- 
tially gregarious in his nature, that the 
Frenchman cannot understand how the se- 
paration or dispersion that is incident to 
travel, can be source of enjoyment. Even 
the wild turbulency to which his restless 
spirit is disposed, is but an extravaganza 
in his lifetime of pleasure,—but a new 
scene-shifting, without any chance of the- 
ater. Hence it is, that less will be seen of 
the French upon their highways of travel, 
than of any nation in Europe.” 


This, by the way ;—for now—out of 
the window—as they glided round a 
curve, high above the river and the plain, 
came a view of the great capital :-- 


* The longed-for Paris, gay Paris, Ja 
belle ville, enchanting wns bn. in the 
clear sunshine stretched upon the plain ;— 
no* mist lies over it—no folds of smoke 
rest on it—no cloud—no shadow of cloud: 
a glittering heap it lies—the Seine glitter- 
ing in its midst. The valley is a great sa- 
vannah, here and there rolling up waves 
of hills, but nowhere is there sight of 
mountain ; fortresses pile up gray and old 
from the green bosom of the plain; but 
around, and back of all, the blue sky comes 
down and touches the top of the vineyards 
that grow in the valley.” 


A picture, as is the whole of the au- 
thor’s approach to the capital—the same 
things noted that a landscape-painter 
would see.— 

There are several chapters—about 2 
hundred pages—on Paris, perbaps the 
most felicitous portion of the book. For 
our traveller is, very wisely, not in a 
hurry—has as quick an eye for men and 
things, as for scenery—and he etches 
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with a sharp stylus. A few passages, 
our readers will remember, were pub- 
lished in the Review some months ago, 
under the title of “How one lives in 
Paris.” The other chapters here are 
equally entertaining. He gives no elab- 
orate descriptions ; he does not attempt 
to enter into the mysteries of French so- 
ciety, or the heart of the French people ; 
—but of all the externals of the gay me- 
tropolis of Europe—many of them mi- 
nute and usually unobserved,but necessa- 
ry to make up the picture—we have 
never seen so happy a presentation. 
His eye catches every quaint and strange 
appearance ;—and amid all the small 
manners and movements—picturings of 
the gay, glittering, and changing pan- 
orama of Parisian life—he constantly 
takes you back, by brief and touching 
references, to the scenes and men of for- 
mer centuries in that always enchanting 
world—the days of Condé and Catherine, 
of Medeci--of Sully and Henri 1V.— 
of Louis, and Richelieu, and Mazarin— 
of Madame de Sevigné and Pompadour— 
of Marié Antoinette, and the feartul Revo- 
jution. Whether his knowledge of His- 
0 be slight or profound, he makes the 
right use of it. An occasional fragment 
of some old legend, too, is brought in 
with singular simplicity and skill—the 
skill, indeed, lying very much in its sim- 
plicity. Thus the «Story of Le Merle” 
is well nigh worthy of Sterne, and « The 
Abbe Leseur,” is painfully touching. 
Many passages are amusing. There 
are vexations in France, as elsewhere— 
but our friend, Marvel, though a little 
uerulous, is evidently a philosopher. 
ndeed, he became so perforce. His no- 
tion of Parisian honesty is pleasant. 


** Whoever passes three days for the first 
time in Paris, without being thoroughly 
and effectually cheated,--so that he hasan 
entire and vivid consciousness of his hav- 
ing been so cheated,—must be either sub- 
ject to some strange mental hallucination 
which denies him the power of a percep- 
tion of truth, or he is an extraordinary 
exception to all known rules, And the 
sooner a man learns this, and learns to 
take it good-naturedly, the better for his 
sleep,—and the better for his appetite. 
I thought two visits to the capital had 
opened my eyes to this; yet, on the first 
morning after my last arrival in Paris, I 
was foolish enough to get angry, for only 
having to pay four francs for a bed—in 
which I could not sleep, and four more for 
bad ham, and wine which I could not 
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drink. I tried to scold ;—but it is what a 
man of shrewdness should never try todo 
in Paris,—most of all, for so ordinary a 
circumstance as being cheated ; the Paris- 
ian smiles—and bows, and thinks you may 
have a cholic; but never once fancies a 
stranger can be so foolish as to resent be- 
ing cheated at Paris. Make a bow—thank 
the garcon—ask for a match to light your 
cigar, and he will see you are a man who 
knows the world, and are to be respected 
accordingly.” 


Leaving Paris, our traveller gives a 
light, but capital sketch of the country, 
and provincial cities, of France. Lyons, 
Limoges, Rouen—Sunny Provence, with 
its summer cities, Nismes, Avignon, 
Arles, Montpelier—Marseilles by the 
glittering Mediterranean—glimpses of 
them all are presented in turn, and leave 
their images in the mind. i 

“A gallop through Southern Austria” 
is not the least interesting portion of the 
“Gleanings.” That isa wild, strange 
region—the old territories of Illyria, Ca- 
rynthia, and Styria—occupied by an al- 
most half-barbarous people, with feudal 
forms,—a simple peasantry, an ancient 
nobility—countries and races, with 
whom, from reading old Bohemian and 
Hungarian legends, and the fierce wars 
with the Turks, many romantic associa- 
tions have always been connected in our 
mind. 

** South and East of Vienna,” says Mr. 
Marvel, “stretches a great and fertile 
country, little known to the trading 
world ;—and save at the hands of some 
few such old-fashioned travellers as 
Clarke, and Bright, and Beaudant, little 
known to the reading world. On the 
North, it is bounded by the Carpathian 
mountains, which here and there thrust 
down their rocky fingers, and lay their 
Jeague-wide, giant grasp upon the plains. 
Eastward,— Wallachia and Moldavia lie 
between it, and Russia, and the sea. 
South and West it stoops down to the 
level of the Adriatic, and follows the rug- 
ged bank of the Save as far as Belgrade ; 
and sweeps along the north shore of the 
Danube, till the Danube turns into the 
Turkish Jand, and turbans and sabres are 
worn on the north and the south banks 
of the river. To the northwest, this 
country leans its fir-clad shoulder on the 
magnificent mountains of the Tyrol ;— 
sal bupend the Tyrol, isthe kingdom of 
Bavaria, whose capital is fair Munich, 
seated on the lifted plains.” 

Of this portion, also, a chapter was 
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published! in our journal some months 
ago, where the cave of Addlesburg was 
described, and Boldo, the guide, told the 
story of Copita, the Illyrian Girl, whom 
her jealous lover, at the yearly festival, 
held in the great Cavern, led away from 
the dance to a dark chasm, and pushed 
her down into its roaring waters—a 
story narrated with singular beauty of 
language and manner. All the chapters 
are good. The writer saw, indeed, but 
a small part of Hungary and Bohemia— 
but the glimpses he gives are strikingly 

icturesque and vivid. There is another 
interesting legend, too,—more in the 
German style—of «‘Hinzalmann,” the 
German spirit of an old Illyrian castle. 
Then follows Cilli, and Gratz, and 
Vienna, and the winding valley of the 
Danube—though we cannot think he has 
made as much of this fine old region, as 
he might; then the Elbe, with Prague 
and Dresden; and the traveller breaks 
forth upon the level scenery, and quiet, 
industrious life of Dutch-land. Ham- 
burg, and Bremen, and Oldenburg, and 
Amsterdam, and the cities of “ Historic 
Belgium” afford him occasion for re- 
marks of a provoking brevity, or full and 
minute, as the humor takes him. Some 
of his pen and ink sketches of the Dutch 
and Dutch scenery are as truthful, ludi- 
crous and finished, as any Dutch painter, 
peisting with a pipe in his mouth, ever 
aid upon canvas. One of the most 
queer and amusing of these is the de- 
scription of the excessively clean, tran- 
quil and diligent village of Broek, where 
the girls have little mirrors hanging aslant 
by the windows, that they may see every 
thing outside while they sit inside at their 
spinning—where the fences are polished, 
the hedges clipped with scissors, and the 
close-shaved grass carefully cultivated 
in the streets, and the feet of the only 
donkey allowed to pass through—a min- 
iature donkey, at that—has his feet 
waxed ! 

We cannot help referring, by the way, 
to a few pages introduced on the distinc- 
tive characteristic traits of habit, manner 


and conduct belonging to the different 


travellers of different nations. They are 
the remarks of a nice observer. 

So glide off these fair and pleasant 
pages, and our wanderer, half-regretful, 
rates ep him to his American 

ome. 


* Belgium passed like a wild dream— 
full of brilliancies and shadows. 


[ August, 


* Then, I went sailing under the skirts of 
ancient towns—under vine-covered cliffs, 
and among pleasant islands,—upon the 
waters of the Rhine. Up and down its 
bounding current, by night and by day—I 
sailed. 

“*In the day, the waters were bright, and 
there was the loud hum of busy cities by 
the shore; in the night the cities were dark 
and silent as the dead, and the waters were 
flecked with red furnace fires, or blazed 
upon with the white light of God’s moon. 

** Great and glorious Cathedrals rose up, 
and faded away behind ;—barge-bridges 
opened—and closed again ; mountains grew 
great, and frowned,—and grew smaller, 
and smiling, left us;—echoes rang, and 
fainted ;—songs of peasant girls came to 
our ears, and died in the rustling current. 
Towns—vineyards—ruins came and went, 

and I was journeying through France 
again. 

“« The people were gathering the sheaves 
of harvest, and the grapes were purpling 
on every hill-side, for the vintage. 

“ Again the enchanting city, and the 
winding Seine ; Lillebonne, and most beau- 
tiful Caudebec,—and I was by the edge of 
the ocean once more. 

“Then came the quick, sharp bustle of 
departure, and the fading shores. My 
straining eye held upon them tearfully, 
until the night stooped down, and covered 
them. 

**With morning came Sky and Ocean. 
And this petted eye, which had rioted in 
the itdulgence of new scenes, each day, 
for years, was new starved in the close- 
built dungeon of a ship—with nothing but 
Sky and Ocean. But—thanks to this quick- 
working memory—through the livelong 
days, and the wakeful nights, my fancy was 
busy with pictures of countries, and the 
images of nations. 

«“___. Yet, ever, through it all—Mary— 
the burden of my most anxious thought, 
was drifting, like a sea-bound river—— 
Homeward.” 


Yes! aman whose heart is right, must 
have a home, or make one! and wherever 
he be, there will be at the thought of it, 
a filling of the eye, and a yearning to- 
wards it from over mountains and ocean ! 
Had Mr. Marvel spoken otherwise, what 
right were his to dedicate his book to 
——** Mary?” 

We part with Mr. Marvel with regret. 
He has made us to travel with him ;—and 
we feel that we part with a polished and 
observant gentleman—given, it may be, to 
some odd humors and fancies—but quiet, 
companionable, sound-minded—of quick 
imagination, a wide range of sympathies, 
a constant eye for Art and Nature alike— 
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happily for their simplest beauties the 
most—and a peculiar liking for the 
unique side of Humanity. eis a man 
who knows, like Sterne, the philosophy 
—the pathos—equally o fsmiles and tears ; 
he knows—what so few have known— 
that it is very little within us which sepa- 
rates their fountains! He has told his 
story too—in a style, too broken, perhaps, 
not always grammatical, and doubtless 
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with sufficient faults besides—but of a 
grace and sweetness, and a lucid, simple 
flow, (with asingular tone, more ofpracti- 
cal sense) not observed in the jottings of 
7 late itinerants. 
owever, he has journeyed elsewhere, 
and has of course other bundles of ««glean- 
ings.” 
if we should hear from him again !—— 





CRITICAL 


A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, 
and Ancient Customs, from the Four- 
teenth Century. By J. O. Havurwe.., 
Esq., F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, J. Russell Smith. New York, 
Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


It is somewhat singular, considering the 
vast stores of materials for all periods of 
English literature preserved in the numer- 
ous libraries of Great Britain, that so im- 
portant and essential a work, as a Diction- 
ary of the Early English Language, should 
be left for completion at so late a period 
as 1847. Yet before the publication of 
Mr. Halliwell's dictionary, a reader of old 
books in that language found no guide to 
direct him to the meaning of the archa- 
isms so continually occurring, and so per- 
plexing to the inexperienced. If, indeed, 
a work belonged to the Elizabethan period, 
he might perchance find some assistance 
in Nares’ cumbersome glossary, but it 
would be only here and there he would 
meet with an explanation of the word he 
was in search of. No other compilation 
deserves even a passing notice, and we 
cannot help, therefore, expressing our gra- 
titude for this most useful work, which 
consists of upwards of riFry THOUSAND 
articles, the majority not to be found in 
any of the scattered glossaries prefixed to 
the editions of early poets and dramatists. 

It should never be forgotten by our phi- 
lologists on this side of the Atlantic, that 
slight variations have undoubtedly taken 
place in the English language since its 
adoption in America, and that we our- 
selves have insensibly and gradually chang- 
ed some idioms and perverted the original 
sense of others. It is for these reasons 
that philological commentaries on English 
works can never satisfactorily proceed 
from the pens of native American writers, 
no maiter how great and varied the talents 
of the latter, All our observations on this 
subject may be compressed into the grand 
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axiom—** No man can be a competent ver- 
bal critic in any other language but his 
own.” Undoubtedly we, Americans, have 
the advantage over Germans and all other 
foreigners, but, as just said, we have devi- 
ated from the old classic English, and 
therefore, in verbal criticism, we should 
be content to submit to the authority of 
native English philologists. In pliloso- 
phical criticism we shall keep our ground 
with the best, not even excepting the «s- 
thetic and rhetorical critics of Germany. 

The English language at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, the period 
at which the labors of Mr. Halliwell com- 
mence, was, we need scarcely observe, not 
far removed, in grammar and construction, 
from the Anglo-Saxon, possessing, how- 
ever, a small proportion of Anglo-Norman 
words, that language being then spoken 
by the aristocracy and court. The Anglo- 
Saxon was derived from the Teutonic, and 
the Anglo-Norman from the Latin stock. 
The former was somewhat complicated in 
its structure, with declensions similar to 
the Latin and Greek. It was introduced 
into England in the fifth century, and con- 
tinued to be spoken in its ‘. purity 
till the Norman Conquest. It then ap- 

ears io have undergone a few variations, 
erriabe that period and the middle of the 
twelfth century, and afterwards it gradu- 
ally deteriorated till the time of Heury the 
Eighth, when indeed scarcely any of its 
grammatical character remained. 

With the exception of the uncouth or- 
thography, the English of the sixteenth 
century scarcely differs from that spoken 
at the present time. 

A glance at the elaborate work before 
us, one that reminds us, by its extraordi- 
nary research, of that real learning and 
arduous study which graced many a book 
in days gone by, but are seldom seen in 
this age of rapid composition, will be suf- 
ficient to give an idea of its large sphere 
of utility. We suspect it will be found 
more necessary in this country than in 
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England, for few of us have leisure or 
opportunity to hunt for the information 
which is here without trouble presented 
to our hands. Take a bundle, nay a room- 
full of early writers, Chaucer, Lydgate, 
Gower, Skelton, Shakspeare, or even a 
collection of black-letter divinity, and we 
can confidently assure our readers, for we 
speak from experience, that it will very 
rarely happen an obsolete word or phrase 
will occur, notto be found explained in 
Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary, Can we give 
it — praise ? We think not, for utility, 
not display of learning, has been through- 
out the author's motto; he has not follow- 
ed Jamieson by encumbering his volumes 
with conjectural etymology, notoriously 
an unsafe guide, nor has he gone out of 
his way to attack the opinions of others; 
but on almost every disputed point, on 
every doubtful word, the stores of his 
extensive reading are brought to bear, and 
if he has not in every instance silenced 
conjecture by certain explanation, he has 
at least produced sufficient quantities of 
new evidence to confine it within very 
narrow bounds. Nor let it be thought that 
we are speaking extravagantly of the mer- 
its of this work; some faults, no doubt, 
must have occurred in so large an under- 
taking; but in common fairness, it must 
be judged as a whole, not by what carpin 
critics may say on single passages; an 
we earnestly recommend it to our readers, 
feeling convinced that the approbation of 
the scholars of America ought freely to be 
bestowed on an author who has satisfac- 
torily completed so grand a desideratum 
in our literature. None of our public or 
college libraries ought to be without it, 
and we venture to predict they will not, 
as soon as its merits are known. 


Elementary Astronomy ; accompanied 
by sixteen colored astronomical maps ; 
each three by three and a half feet,— 
the whole designed to illustrate the 
mechanism of the heavens. By H. Mar- 
vison. Huntington & Savage, 216 Pearl 
street, New York. 

The Siderial Messenger; a monthly 
journal, devoted to the science of As- 
tronomy. Edited by Professor O. M, 
Mrrcueu., Director of the Cincinnatj 
Observatory. $3 per annum in advance, 
Huntington & Savage, 216 Pearl street, 
New York, Agents. 


The recent discoveries in Astronomy, 
and especially the extraordinary process 
by which the last and most important one 
has been made, have awakened a new in- 
terest in the science. But as yet our own 
country has done comparatively nothing 
in its cultivation; weare, however, rapid- 
ly improving our system of popular educa- 
tion, and elevating the character of our 


higher literary institutions, With this 
improvement, the facilities for teaching 
the different branches are multiplying; 
and astronomy is one of the oldest and no- 
blest of the sciences; and its culture is 
practically of immense value to the hu- 
man race. Among all the sciences its 
moral influence is the strongest and most 
exalting, In all of them, illustrations, ad- 
dressed to the eye are of the highest im- 
portance. They are especially so in as- 
tronomy; because the imaginary lines or 
paths cf the planets are so difficult to be 
conceived by the young. A work which 
can do this clearly, and reduce the science 
to such order and simplicity as to make it 
perfectly intelligible to the majority of the 
pupils in our common schools and to the 
family circle, will confer an unquestiona- 
ble benefit on the youth of the country. 

Most mathematical treatises, so far, 
have had reference to abstruse details, to 
which the pupil is introduced as soon as he 
has learned the common definitions. Of 
the mechanism of the heavens, the thing 
most important for him first to know, he 
has only dim conceptions. 

The sixteen astronomical maps, lately 
issued in this city,are beautiful as a work 
of art; and represent the positions, courses, 
and phenomena of the heavenly bodies in 
white relief on a black ground-work ; thus 
illustrating the form of the solar system, 
the comparative magnitude of the planets, 
the seasons, the eclipses, &c. They begin 
with the simplest truths; going on pro- 
gressively through the important princi- 
ples of the science. The accompanying 
treatise, comprising some 240 pages, de- 
scribes the maps fully ; classifies the solar 
bodies, and explains the laws of the sys- 
tem. It contains also all the tables of the 
orbits of the planets; affording the ele- 
ments of a variety of problems of deep 
interest and easy of solution. We heartily 
commend the work to teachers, to the fa- 
mily circle, and to the private student. 

The Siderial Messenger is a novel work 
in this country, but not the less valuable. 
Its accomplished and able editor, has won 
a deservedly high reputation, both at home 
and abroad, by his labors thus far in the 
science of astronomy. Though compara- 
tively a young man, he has, almost single- 
handed, in a period of ten years, completed 
the Cincinnati Observatory, and mounted 
on it the second largest refracting instru- 
ment in the world. The first bold step of 
the young astronomer, Le Verrier, in that 
series of computations which finally led to 
the discovery of the new planet, was the 
construction of new tables for the transit 
of Mercury in May, 1845. Professor 
Mitchell’s instrument had been but a short 
time mounted. His latitude gave him the 
advan over every European astrono- 
mer. He verified these tables with great 
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accuracy; so much so as to encourage Le 
Verrier, at the instance of M. Arago, in 
the attempt tosolve the still bolder 

roblem of the disturbing force of Uranus, 

ofessor Mitchell has also made other 
important observations, and particularly 
on the double stars. The results of his 
labors have, perhaps, been more known 
among the distinguished astronomers of 
Furope than among his own countrymen. 
For, when in Europe for the purchase of 
his instruments, having spent some time 
as the pupil of Professor Airy, the Royal 
Astronomer of England, he formed the 
acquaintance of some of the most eminent 
abroad. His talents and his labors have 
since brought him into correspondence 
with these and others. Among them are 
Struve, Maedler, Encke, Lord Ross, and 
Le Verrier. They are now engaged in, 
and have invited his co-operation in, a 
series of observations of the highest im- 
portance to the progress of astronomical 
science. There, he has every facility for 
making a most valuable journal. The ob- 
ject of the Messenger is to popularize and 
make intelligible to the great mass of the 
people of this country, the great truths of 
astronomy, and their practical bearing on 
the physical and moral condition of man : 
itis to chronicle every new discovery in 
the science, and to explain the process by 
which it has been made. It will also em- 
brace the editor’s foreign correspondence, 
and a full account of the labors of those 
astronomers, at all the principal observa- 
tories in Europe. Each number is to be 
illustrated by one or more drawings of 
telescopic views. Professor Mitchell’s 
style as a writer is singularly clear, copious, 
and forcible, and his work is an admirable 
one for the professional man and for all 
classes, 


Modern Painters. By 2 GRADUATE oF 
Oxrorp. (PartsI.andII. First Ameri- 
can from the third London edition. Re- 
vised by the Author. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam.) 


Young John Bull has done his mad- 
dest freak yet; unable with all his cash 
and credit to make people admire his pic- 
tures, he on a sudden has written three 
solid volumes, to prove that they are paint- 
ed on right principles. Having taken his 
graduation at Oxford, and laid in a great 
store of philosophy and quotable Greek, he 
darts off to the continent—and returns pic- 
ture-struck—intoxicated with Guidos, Ti- 
tians, Corregios, Angelos, &c., runs back 
to England, and is brought up all at once 
before Mr. Turner, whose enormous pro- 
ductions overwhelm him with a new and 
unspeakable enthusiasm: in each of the 
great masters he had discovered an unap- 

roachable perfection ; by Mr. Turner also 
e is blasted by the excess of genius, and 
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rushes rhapsodizing upon the world. We 
fancy him writing or talking with an in- 
credible rapidity ; the ink flies in showers 
from his pen, the foam of eloquence from 
his lips, he tears a criticism to tatters, he 
out Haydons Haydon! Can any philoso- 
pher account for it, that these painter- 
critics in England write so like madmen ? 
Fuseli was mad, Haydon was mad—so was 
Hazlitt, and so is our graduate of Oxford. 
Nevertheless, his madness is of the most 
amusing quality, and will hurt no man, 
unless it be some unfortunate critic or 
painter who may catch the rabies. 

The whole aim and purpose of the book 
is to set forth the painter of declining rep- 
utation, of whose style the author is so 
deeply enamoured. Of this artist we can 
only judge by engravings ; and as our author 
does not pretend to exalt him asa colorist— 
for he says, ‘in the art of painting.” *‘ in 
the power of color, Turner is a child to 
Gainsborough,”—who, we suppose, is in 
his turn a child to Titian, Claude, or Ru- 
bens, in the same property,—we are com- 

etent to say that his besi landscapes after 

ong comparison with the finest Claudes, 

Boths, Pouissins of both names, Wilsons 

and many others, of less note, affect us as 

inferior in all the essential qualities: his 

trees look sappy and spongy» his figures 
is 


have vulgar expressions, distances, 


though agreeable, are dull, and the compo- 
sition of his pieces, though excellent in 


the general distribution of light, altogether 
theatrical and affected. This judgment 
we form solely in — to the drawing 
and general effect; the question of color, 
(we repeat it,) is settled by our author 
himself. 

Yet the book itself contains a great store 
of excellent remark, always to be taken 
with allowance, and shows a man of genius, 
as yet not quite settled in his intellect. 
The style is full and musical, but encum- 
bered with a great mass of epithet and 
verbiage. The most egreutie parts of 
this work seem to be the descriptions 
of scenery in pictures and in nature, which 
are copious, brilliant, and full of surprising 
power. As a specimen of his style of re- 
mark, take’the following on the landscape 
invention of the old painters. 

“* We shall not pass through a single 
gallery of old art, without hearing this 
topic of praise ee gg advanced. The 
sense of artificialness, the absence of all 
appearance of reality, the clumsiness of 
combination by which the meddling of man 
is made evident, and the feebleness of his 
hand branded on the inorganization of his 
monstrous creature, is advanced as a proof 
of inventive power, as an evidence of 
abstracted conception ;—nay, the violation 
of specific form, the utter abandonment 
of all organic and individual character of 
object, (numberless examples of which, 
from the works of the old [masters, are 
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iven in the following pages), is constantly 
held up by the agemerpe, critic as the 
foundation of the grand or historical style, 
and the first step to the attainment of a 
pure ideal. Now there is but one grand 
style, in the treatment of all subjects what- 
soever, and that style is based on the per- 
fect knowledge, and consists in the simple 
unincumbered rendering, of the specific 
characters of the given object, be it man, 
beast, or flower.” This, with qualifica- 
tion, will do very well. But does Turner do 
all this? We think not, but the reverse. 
The intention of the above passage is to 
show why painted landscapes have no 
moral effect upon the mind. The author 
considers that pictures should have this 
effect as well as music. He is an Oxford 
scholar, and has the peculiar sentiment 
of the Oxford tract men. 


The Writings of George WasHINGTON, 
being his Correspondence, Addresses, 
Messages, and other papers, official 
and private: selected and published 

: from the original Manuscripts ; with 
a Life of the Author, Notes and Ii- 
lustrations. By Jared Sparks. Harper 
and Brothers. New York. 1847. 


A very cheap issue of a very important 
work, essential to all public, or private, 
historical libraries, ae to all who mean 
to make themselves familiar with the true 
history and spirit of the Revolution. The 
letters of Washington are among his pub- 
lic acts, he neither spoke nor wrote with- 
out reference to the public good. Instead 
of dry compendiums and lectures, the 
judicious reader prefers to make himself 
acquainted with the acts of great men 
ja their biographies. History is no- 
thing, if it is not an abstract of such biog- 
raphies ; but it seldom happens that the 
historical compiler, or even the philo- 
sophical historian, is able to communicate 
that feeling of the reality of events which 
he himself acquires from the perusal of 
original documents. This edition of the 
writings of Washington is within the 
means of all general readers. 


Modern French Reader (Morceaux Choi- 
ses des auteurs modernes, a lusage de 
la Jeunusse) ; with a translation of the 

”" new and different words and idiomatic 
phrases which occur in the work. By 
F.M. Rowan. Revised and enlarged 

J. L. Jewerr. New York: D. Ap- 


1847. 


A selection from the writings of any 
foreign language for a student's Reader, 
should always be—what they usually are 
not—interesting to the learner. This 
French Reader of Rowan’s is of this cha- 
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racter. The writers introduced are all 
at once polished and popular—such as 
Balzac, Bignon, Capefigue, Dumas, Guizot, 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, D’Aubigne, 
Mérimée, Michelet, Sismondi, Thiers, 
De Tocqueville, Villemain, &c. &c. The 
French style of this day is considerably 
easier to read than that of the last century, 
but less classical. Specimens of the for- 
mer, therefore, should be first studied by 
the learner ; of the latter, afterward. 


Cuamsers’ Encyclopedia of English 
Literature: a selection of the choicest 
productions of English Authors, from 
the earliest to the present time, con- 
nected by a critical and biographical 
History. Elegantly illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 


We do not hesitate to say that so inter- 
esting and valuable a compendium of Eng- 
lish literature, and notices of English men 
of letters, has never appeared, as this 
edited by Chambers, of the Edinburgh 
Journal. The editor’s life and profession 
had qualified him for the task of putting 
forth such a work; and he has accom- 
plished it with great knowledge and skill, 
a happy brevity, and singular elegance of 
style. Every writer who has attained great 
reputation in the British islands, in prose 
or poetry, since the sixth century, is intro- 
duced, with some extract of his writings. 
Thus the body of information about the 
writings, and the literary men of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, for ten centuries, 
embodied in this Cyclopedia, is immense, 
sufficient of itself to induct a careful read- 
er intoan excellent knowledge of English 
literature, especially its history. We shall 
recur to it again. 


Theology Explained and Defended, in 
a Serves of Sermons. By Trmotruy 
Dwient,S. T. D., LL. D. Late Pre 
sidentof Yale College. With a memoir 
of the life of the author. In four vol- 
umes. Twelfth edition. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


At this day it is not needed to speak in 
praise of these Theological writings of 
President Dwight. Even by those who 
differ from him in opinion, they are ac- 
knowledged to be emineatly perspicuous 
and elegant, and often possessed of a calm 
power, not the less effective that it is 
clothed with a severe grace of dignity. No 
theological writer has Sen nearly as much 
read in this country; and in Europe he di- 
vides with Edwards a wide and most dis- 
tinguished reputation—for there are few 
European theologians held in equal repute 
with these eminent Americans. 








